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| ted former days the following brief 
biographic notices would perhaps 
have been termed an Apology ; for 
my object is to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Henry Fielding, who in my 
opinion has met with rather hard 
measure from friends as well as from 
foes. I even take under my patronage 
his two principal heroes, and hope 
to be able to show that they, too, 
have met with treatment which they 
did not altogether deserve. I have 
been led to it by a perusal of Mr. 
Lawrence’s late work on this sub- 
ject, which not a little disappointed 
me, as I believe it did almost 
every one else. ‘This is much to 
be regretted, as Mr. Lawrence has 
shown extreme and most laudable 
diligence in the collection of mate- 
rials, but unfortunately the artistic 
skill to combine and put them to 
advantage was wanting; for Mr. 
Lawrence does not possess the bio- 
graphic talent—a talent which lies 
between those of the historian and 
the novelist, and seems in its per- 
fection to be as rare as either of 
them. Accordingly he fails to 
make the due use of his materials ; 
he does not always see what was, as 
it were, before his eyes, he fails to 
draw inferences, or draws erroneous 
ones. Add to this a habit of relating 
circumstances, occasionally of im- 
portance, without referring to any 
authority. My object, then, is to do 
what he has left undone; from his 
materials and references to make 
correct statements, and deduce just, 
or at least probable; conclusions, 
and if pesuile to represent Henry 
Fielding as he really was. I have 
given these remarks somewhat of the 
biographic form to keep up a certain 
degree of interest, and I will quote 
at length the statements of others, 
and then examine them critically. 

_ As Fielding was of a noble family, 
it seems necessary to say afew wor 
respecting his pedigree. 
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With some few exceptions, those 
genealogies which run far back into 
the middle ages are of a mythic 
character; doubts respecting their 
accuracy will arise in the mind 
of a cautious inquirer, and the 
creative art of the herald be sus- 
pected. Perhaps this may be the 
character of that of the noble house 
of Denbigh, though there is cer- 
tainly no violent improbability in 
the tradition of its founder having 
been a knight of the future Imperi 
House of Hapsburg, who, having 
lost his possessions in his native 
Germany, sought fortune in Eng- 
land in the time of Henry III. Be 
this, however, as it may, the true 
glory of this house is not its imperial 

indred, but its counting among its 
members him of whom I write, 
whose name seems destined to live 
as long as Shakspeare’s—that is, as 
long as the English language itself. 
To proceed, however: by marriage 
with sundry English heiresses, the 
family gradually acquired wealth 
and lands ; and im 1622, Sir William 
was created Earl of Denbigh, and 
about two months later, his second 
son, George, Viscount Callan, in 
Ireland, with succession to the earl- 
dom of Desmond. This earl’s eldest 
son afterwards became Earl of Den- 
bigh on failure of the male line in 
the elder branch. Ali these particu- 
lars, I need hardly say, will be found 
in Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage. 

The name of the family is said to 
be derived from a district named 
Rhein-filding, belonging to the 
counts of Hapsburg; and it is 
curious enough that the sons of the 
first earl spelt it differently—the 
peer spelling it Feilding; his bro- 
ther, Henry's grandfather, Fielding. 
There is a story, related as usual by 
Mr. Lawrence without giving any 
authority, that Lord Denbigh one 
day asked Henry how it was that, 
being of the one family, they spelt 
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their names differently ; ‘I cannot 
tell, my lord,’ said he, ‘ unless it be 
that my branch of the family was 
the first that learned to spell.’ The 
anecdote is given by Kippis, who 
says he was told it by a person who 
had it from one of Fielding’s sons ; 
so it may be true, and have come 
from Sir John Fielding. 

John, the fourth son of the first 
Earl of Desmond, took holy orders 
—a very unusual course at that time 
with the sons of the nobility, or even 
of the gentry. 

Why doth the world scorn that profession 
Whose joys pass speech? Why do they 

think unfit 

That Gentry should join familie with it ? 
inquires the indignant muse of Dr. 
Donne; but the reason is a very 
simple one. With the Reforma- 
tion expired the rich abbacies and 
priories, and bishopricks were shorn 
of their wealth and splendour; and 
though the presentation to most 
livings was in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, the imperfect state of agri- 
culture made them of small value. 
There was little then but the rare 
inducement of genuine piety and 
love of God’s name to induce the 
well-born to enter theChurch. In the 
following century the Church, like 
every other part of society, advanced 
in wealth, and it then felt no lack of 
gentle blood among its members. 

Before we quit the Fielding family 
in general, it may be as well to men- 
tion that a niece of this high-born 
divine was married to the Duke of 
Kingston, and that the daughter of 
this lady was the celebrated Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, who was 
thus second cousin to Henry Fielding. 

Dr. Fielding, as Nichols, in his 
History of Leicestershire, informs 
us, was chaplain to King William, 
dean eet P) of Dorset, and 
a canon of Salisbury Cathedral; he 
died, I believe, in 1697. By his 
marriage with Bridget, daughter of 
Scipio Cockain, Esq., of Somerset- 
shire, he had a numerous family. 
His youngest son, Edmund, born, as 
we shall see, in 1676, entered the 
army in the reign of King William; 
but neither money nor family in- 
fluence seems to have done much for 
him at first, for according to Nichols 
he was only a lieutenant when 
(1706?) he married Sarah, daughter 
of Sir Henry Gould, Knt., of Sharp- 
ham Park, near Glastonbury, in 


Somerset, one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas. And here 
I cannot refrain from making a con- 
—-. It is well known that 

ielding—like Smollet, Goldsmith, 
and so many others—gives in his 
novels sundry traits of his personal 
and family history. It seems to me, 
then, not improbable that the match 
may have been a stolen one; and 
that in the nearly secret marriage 
of Licutenant Booth with Amelia, 
and the subsequent forgiveness of 
the young couple by her mother, and 
her taking them to reside with her, 
we may have an adumbration of 
the marriage of Lieutenant Fielding 
with Sarah Gould, and the forgive- 
ness of her father. It is certain 
that their first child, the subject of 
these pages, was born at Sharpham 
Park on the 22nd of April, 1707; 
and it is therefore highly probable 
that Mrs. Fielding had hitherto 
kept house for her father, and that 
she continued to do so, while her 
husband must have been pretty 
generally in quarters or on service 
with his regiment; for the War of 
the Succession was at this time at 
its very height. 

We find, in Warner’s History of 
Glastonbury, that Sir Henry Gould 
died on the 26th of March, 1710. 
By his will, made in May, 1708— 
which is in Doctors’ Commons, 
whither none of the biographers 
have resorted—he devises to his 
daughter, Sarah Fielding, the sum 
of £3000, to be held in trust for her 
and her children by his son, William 
Day Gould, and to be invested in 
ion leases or inheritance for her 
sole use; her husband, says the will, 
‘to have nothing to do with it,’ her 
own receipt to be given for interest, 
&c. Hence we may infer that the 
old judge had but a mean opinion of 
the prudence at least of his military 
son-in-law, perhaps had no great 
regard for him ; and this gives pro- 
bability to the supposition that the 
match was not much to his liking. 

It is probable that this money was 
laid out at once in the purchase of a 
little property at East Stour, near 
Shaftsbury, in Dorsetshire, for 
Sarah Fielding was born there in 
the following month of November. 
If it was, as Murphy says, of the 
value of £200 a year, the purchase 
would seem to have been an advan- 
tageous one; for that was seven per 
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cent. for the money. It is probable 
that the land, at least the greater 
oe of it, was let, and that Captain 

ielding (as he was then, we may 
suppose) and his family only occu- 
pied the house. 


His Early Life. 38 


Hutchins gives, in his History of 
Dorsetshire, from the parish register 
of East Stour, the following parti- 
culars respecting the births and 
deaths in the Fielding family while 
resident in that parish :— 


BaAPrTisMs. 


Sarah, daughter of Hon. Edmund Fielding, 


Anne 
Beatrice 
Edmund, son 


born Nov. 8, baptized Nov. 23, 1710. 
born June 1, baptized June 22, 1713. 
. . baptized July 29, 1714. 
. ‘ baptized April 22, 1716. 


DEATHS. 
Anne, daughter of Hon. Edmund Fielding, August 6, 1716. 


Sarah, wife, &c. ° 


I should suppese that in matters 
of this nature there can be no 
authority superior to that of a parish 
register, yet Mr. Lawrence, who 
was acquainted with the work of 
Hutchins, prefers the authority of 
Murphy, and gives the names of 
the children as follows, and in the 
following order— Catherine, Ursula, 
Sarah, Beatrice, giving thus four 
instead of three daughters, and 
making Sarah the third, while, I 
may here observe, in Sarah’s monu- 
ment in, the Abbey-church in Bath, 
put up by ‘her friend,’ Dr. John 

oadly, she is said to have been 
the ‘second daughter of General 
Henry Fielding,’ and her birth is 
placed in 1714. It may be, how- 
ever, that a daughter of whom we 
have no account was born and died 
at Sharpham Park. 

Of these children, Sarah became 
distinguished as a scholar and as an 
author. She wrote the novel of 
David Simple, and a work named 
The Cry ; and she translated Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia from the Greek. 
Of Beatrice we know nothing more. 
Edmund, Murphy says, entered the 
navy, and Mr. Lawrence adds that 
he died young. 

Henry, as we may see, was not 
quite eleven years old when he lost 
his mother. According to Murphy 
he had hitherto received his literary 
istruction from the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver (the family chaplain, adds 
Mr. Lawrence), probably the curate 
of the parish (for East Stour is only 
a curacy), whose adulation of his 
high-born parishioner we may ob- 
serve in the preceding extract. He 
is said by Murphy to have been 
the original of his pupil’s ‘ Parson 
Trulliber,’ whom he may no doubt 
have resembled in person ; but I am 
slow to concede any further likeness 


April 10, 1718. 


between him and that vulgar, igno- 
rant, sacerdotal pig-dealer; for he 
seems to have qualified his pupil for 
admission to Eton, whither he. was. 
sent, probably soon after the death 
of his mother. Here I must remark 
that in this portion of Fielding’s 
history neither Murphy nor Mr. 
Lawrence makes the slightest allu- 
sion to East Stour, and they leave 
us to suppose (as I did till I insti- 
tuted this inquiry) that oe 
Park was the property and residence 
of General (?) Fielding. 

At Eton, aaa ws oe con- 
tem of William Pitt, He 
F Ge See (afterwards Lord) 
Lyttleton, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and Mr. Winnington. 
Whether he was intimate or not 
with the first two we are not in- 
formed; but the last three, especially 
Lyttleton, were his firm friends 
through life. He must while at 
Eton have applied himself very 
closely to his studies, for his literary 
works prove him to have been 
familiar with all the best writers of 
Greece and Rome; and even sup- 
posing him not to have read many 
of them till at a later period, the 
mastery of the classic languages 
which enabled him to do so must 
have been acquired at Eton. He 
remained there till he was about 
eighteen, when, his destination being 
the law (probably through his 
maternal connexions), he was, as was 
then the usage, sent to Leyden to 
attend lectures on the civil law, 
preparatory to his study of the law 
of England. Murphy says that 
while there he studied hard. The 
place no doubt offered little induce- 
ment to anything else, but we have 
his own word for it that he sketched 
at least one comedy at this time. 
After a residence of about two 
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years, either the conclusion of his 
studies, or, as Murphy says, the 
failure of remittances, made him de- 
termine on returning to England. 

Fielding reappeared in his native 
country in 1727. He was then 
twenty years of age, vigorous in 
both mind and body, tall and hand- 
some, endowed with mental powers 
of a high order, but unfortunately 
very slenderly furnished with the 
= of fortune. His father, who 

ad married a second time not lon 
after the death of his first wife, ha 
agreed, Murphy states, to allow him 
£200 a year; but which, as he adds, 
Fielding himself used to say, ‘ any- 
body might pay that would ;’ so he 
had no choice, ‘as he said himself,’ 
moots his lively kinswoman, Lady 

ary Wortley Montague, ‘ but to 
‘be a hackney-writer or a hackney- 
coachman.’ But the extract given 
above from the will of Judge Gould 
throws some doubt on this account. 
Fielding had really no claim on his 
father, who had nothing whatever 
to do with the East Stour property, 
and had probably little beyond his 
pay, unless he got a fortune with his 
second wife; and I should suppose 
that on coming of age he could have 
claimed his share of his mother's 
fortune. This, however, perhaps he 
did not; and it is senile that he 
let his father receive the rent of 
East Stour,and mantuiiy resoivéd to 
battle fortune single-handed; and he 
fixed on the drama as apparently 
the surest road to literary fame and 
profit. We must not, however, 
infer, as his biographers might lead 
us to do, that he was at once re- 
duced to these straits; for though 
his first play was brought out soon 
after his return from Holland, 
there was an interval of full two 
ears between that and his second. 
+ would also appear that he was 
at this time in the habit of making 
visits to his friends or relations 
in the country. Thus, among his 
Poems there is one entitled ‘A 
description of U——n G—— (alias 
Hog’s Norton), in county Hants, 
written to a young lady in the year 
1728.’ And it is evident that he 
wrote it from that place. 

I may here observe, for the sake 
of future inquirers, that U——n 
G—— is evidently Upton Grey (of 
Hog’s Norton I Sear nothing), a 
parish a few miles south-west of 


Odiham. The poem is a humorous 
description of the dilapidated condi- 
tion of the house in which Fielding 
was residing, with whose owner he 
was perhaps on a visit. As it was 
probably the only residence, much 
above a mere farm-house, in the 
arish, it may have been Hoddington 
sees (did he form Hog’s Norton 
from this?), and on the site of it 
have been built the present man- 
sion, the residence of Wm. Lutley 
Sclater, Esq., which Mr. Clarke 
informs us, in his lately published 
Gazetteer, ‘is a substantial brick 
house, erected about a century ago.’ 
We are also informed that Fielding 
was on terms of intimacy with the 
father of the Wartons, who lived at 
Basingstoke in that county. 
Another of Fielding’s Poems, 
‘ Advice to the Nymphs of New 
S——n,’ i.e. Salisbury, was written 
in 1730; andtoa third, ‘ The Queen 
of Beauty t’other day,’ belonging to 
the same place, is appended the fol- 
lowing note—‘ The middle part of 
this poem (which was writ when the 
author was very young) was filled 
with the names of several young 
ladies, etc.’ From all this it is 
quite clear—and it has never, I 
believe, been observed before—that 
during the first years after his return 
from Holland, Fielding was not 
obliged to drudge for his daily bread 
in London. Iam strongly inclined 
to think that his father, who must 
have Jeft East Stour before or soon 
after his marriage, for there are no 
more entries in the parish register, 
may have settled at Salisbury ; for 
there is a constant tradition there 
that Fielding resided at a place 
named Milford, about a mile from 
that city, and even in it, at the 
corner of the Friary in St. Anne- 
street. Now as we know that it is 
utterly impossible that Fielding 
himself could ever have had a re- 
sidence in or near Salisbury, and 
the tradition is perhaps not utterly 
baseless, the probabilit is that his 
father may have lived in one or 
in both of those places ; and that it 
was when visiting him that Henry 
made the acquaintance of the Misses 
Craddock and other young ladies of 
Salisbury. I may here observe ex 
passant, that my own associations 
with Salisbury are of a most agree- 
able nature. Having applied for 
information on my present subject 
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to one high in the cathedral hier- 
archy, the reply was a most warm 
invitation to his house; and when 
there, I was introduced to the ve- 
nerable Canon Greenley, and all 
others who could assist me, which 
assistance was most cheerfully ac- 
corded. 

To this period of Fielding’s life 
may, I think, be assigned the fol- 
lowing event, unknown to all pre- 
ceding biographers, and first related 
by Mr. Lawrence, but where he got 
it Iam utterly unable to divine ; for, 
more suo, he gives no authority or 
reference. 


On his return from Leyden (he tells 
us) he conceived a desperate attachment 
for his cousin, Miss Sarah Andrews. 
The young lady's friends had, however, 
80 little confidence in her wild kinsman, 
that they took the precaution of re- 
moving her out of his reach ; not, it is 
said, until he had attempted an abduc- 
tion or elopement. . . . His cousin was 
afterwards married to a plain country 
gentleman, and in that alliance found 
perhaps more solid happiness than she 
would have experienced in an early and 
improvident marriage with her gifted 
kinsman. Her image, however, was 
never effaced from his recollection, and 
there is a charming picture (so tradition 
tells) of her luxuriant beauty in the 
portrait of Sophia Western in Tom 
Jones. 


Mr. Lawrence’s work was noticed 
in the Atheneum of Nov. roth, 1855, 
and in the very next number of 
that journal appeared the following 
communication from Mr. George 
Roberts, author of the History of 
Lyme Regis :— 


Henry Fielding was at Lyme Regis, 
Dorsetshire, for the purpose of carry- 
ing off an heiress, Miss Andrew, the 
daughter of Solomon Andrew, Esq., 
the last of a series of merchants of that 
name at Lyme. The young lady was 
living with Mr. Andrew Tucker, one of 
the Corporation, who sent her away to 
Modbury in South Devon, where she 
married an ancestor of the present Rev. 
Mr. Rhodes, of Bath, who possesses 
the Andrew property. The circum- 
stances about the attempt of Henry 
Fielding to carry off the young lady, 
handed down in the ancient Tucker 
family, were doubted by the late Dr. 
Rhodes, of Shapwick, &c. Since his 
death, I have found an entry in the old 
archives of Lyme about the fears of 
Andrew Tucker, Esq., as to his safety, 
owing to the behaviour of Henry Field- 
ing and his attendant or man. Accord- 


Fielding’s First Play. 5 


ing to the tradition of the Tucker family, 
Sophia Western was intended to por- 
tray Miss Andrew. 


Here we have certainly a full 
confirmation of Mr. Lawrence’s 
account, with the exception of the 
relationship of the parties; and it 
makes us the more anxious to know 
how he came by it. Mr. Lawrence 
further observes, that ‘ amongst his 
miscellaneous poems there appears 
an imitation or “ modernization,” as 
he calls it, of the Sixth Satire of 
Juvenal, which he tells us was 
originally “ sketched out before he 
was twenty,” and “ was all the re- 
venge taken by an injured lover.”’” 
He is perhaps correct in his in- 
ference that this is the cireumstance 
alluded to; but in that case, unless 
Fielding’s memory deceived him, he 
must have returned from Holland a 
year earlier than is stated by Mur- 
phy. It would also seem as if he 
really had some ill-treatment on the 
part of the lady to complain of, for 
otherwise he, who was the most 
placable of men, would never have 
expressed himself in such terms 
after the lapse of more than a dozen 

ears. The idea of Miss Andrew 

aving been the model of Sophia 
Western must be at once rejected, 
for we know she is the portrait of 
his adored first wife. 

Fielding’s first play, Love in 
several Masques, a regular five-act 
comedy, was brought out in Feb- 
ruary, I 7 Wilks, Cibber, and 
Mrs. Oldfield performed in it, and 
the play had a very fair share of 
success, though coming immediately 
after the Provoked Husband, and 
though the Beggar’s Opera was in 
full career, making Rich gay and 
Gay rich. In a modest and rather 
graceful prologue he alludes to this 
circumstance; and, what may to 
some cause a little surprise, plumes 
himself on the decorum of his scenes, 
which, he says, are characterized by 


Humour, still free from an indecent 


ame, 

Which, should it raise your mirth, must 
raise your shame. 

Indecency's the bane to ridicule, 

And only charms the libertine or fool. 

Nought shall offend the fair one’s ears 
to-day, 

Which they might blush to hear or 
blush to say. 


And the claim is tolerably just, for 
with the exception of one scene, 
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there is little to reprehend on the 
score of indecorum. 

When printing it, he dedicated it 
to his distinguished kinswoman, who 
had read it in manuscript, and twice 
honoured its representation with her 

resence. In his preface he notices 
is youth; ‘for I believe,’ says he, 
‘I may boast that none ever ap- 
peared so early on the stage.’ In 
this, however, he was in error, for 
though it is true he was not yet of 
age, Wycherley and Farquhar had 
e full as early an appearance, 
to say nothing of Calderon, who 
wrote his first play before he was 
fourteen years of age. 

His next play, The Temple Beau, 
was first aeted in January, 1729-30, 
and in the same year he produced 
three other pieces. Space does not 
permit me to enter into the details 
of his dramatic career. Let it suf- 
fice to observe that in the course 
of five years—1730-34—he wrote 
seventeen dramatic pieces; and as 
only one of them proved a total 
failure, and at a later period he 
speaks of £50 as a very small result 
from one of his plays, we may fairly 
infer that each of these pieces, one 
with another, produced him more 
than that sum. Supposing them to 
have averaged no more than £75, 
he would have received from the 
theatres during those five years 
£1200, or more than £200 a year— 
a stim which, had he been prudent 
(which we know he was not), might 
have supported him in independence. 
But in truth I may be much un- 
derstating his income, for it is very 

ossible that when the bookseller 
in Joseph Andrews says he knew 
of a hundred guineas being given 
for a play, the allusion may be to 
one of Fielding’s own pieces ; for 
there were not, I believe, any of 
superior merit to his brought out 
during the period of his dramatic 
career. 

The truth is, during these years 
Fielding led a life of great dissi- 
pation. The tavern and the brothel 
were both familiar to him, as he 
confesses in an anecdote he relates 
in his Amelia; and by the disease 
of which the hero of his Journey 
From this World to the Neat dies, 
and the lady to whom he pays his 
respects in the City of Diseases, he 
plainly intimates that his consti- 
tution had been seriously damaged 


by these early excesses. The same 
personage (i.e., Fielding himself), 
at his entrance into Elysium, says:— 

I confessed I had indulged myself 
very freely with wine and women in my 
youth, but had never done an injury to 
any man living, nor avoided an oppor- 
tunity of doing good ; that I pretended 
to very little virtue more than general 
philanthropy and private friendship—. 
I was proceeding, when Minos bid me 
enter the gate, and not indulge myself 
with trumpeting forth my virtues. 


It has often, also, appeared to me 
that in these following words of 
Heartfort, in the Wedding Day 
(v. 3), Fielding may have had his 
own case in view :— 

My practice, gues, is not equal to 
my theory, but I pretend to sin with as 
little mischief as I can to others. And 
this I can lay my hand on my heart and 
affirm, that I never seduced a young 
woman to her ruin, nor a married one 
to the misery of her husband. 


It must be confessed that in 
Fielding’s code of morality those 
youthful excesses to which he pleads 
guilty ranked only as venial offences, 
and he viewed them in himself and 
others with a gentle eye. Neither 
in his own writings nor in Murphy’s 
Essay do we find the slightest hint 
of his ever having been addicted to 
the fashionable vice of gaming. His 
animal spirits were too high, his 
organ of acquisitiveness too slightly 
developed, to suffer him to waste 
his time on cards and dice. I may 
further observe that there is nothing 
in his own works or in Murphy’s 
which might lead us to suppose that 
at this or any other period of his 
life he kept low company ; there is 
no knowledge shown by Lin of the 
language and habits of the lower 
classes that a gentleman might not 
have obtained without descending 
from his position. 

The reader must be aware that 
dress in those days was of a far more 
valuable and expensive nature than 
it is at present; it may be added 
that the ordinary undress was of a 
much coarser kind than anything 
now worn by any person in decent 
circumstances. Fielding, for ex- 
ample, tells us that Tom Jones when 
he entered London was habited in 
fustian. As a consequence, with 
imprudent men like our -hero, the 
gaudy plumage was often in the 
hands of the pawnbroker. Mr. 
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Lawrence quotes the following lines 
from a contemporary satire :— 


F g who yesterday appearedsorough, 

Clad in coarse frieze, and plastered down 
with snuff ; 

See how his instant gaudy trappings 
shine ! 

What playhouse bard was ever seen 80 
fine? 

But this not from his humour flows, 
you'll say, 

But mere necessity—for last night lay 

In pawn the velvet which he wears 
to-day. 

Murphy would seem to hint that 
Fielding received pecuniary aid from 
sundry noble personages. ‘The 
aE of the public,’ says he, ‘and 
the malice of his enemies, met with 
a noble alleviation from the patro- 
nage of the late Duke of Richmond, 
John, Duke of Argyle, the late 
Duke of .Roxborough,. and. man 
other persons of distingnished ran 
and character, among whom may be 
numbered the present Lord Lyttle- 
ton, ete.;’ and hence Mr. Lawrence, 
with one of his customary flights of 
imagination, talks of him ‘now 
dining at the tables of the great, 
and quaffing champagne in ducal 
banquet-halls ; and now seeking out 


the cheapest ordinary ; or if dinner 
were impossible, solacing himself 
with a pipe of tobacco.’ 

In this sketch of mine I shall 
frequently have to perform the part 
of the critic rather than of the 


biographer. I must here, then, 
state that Murphy did not write his 
essay till more than a quarter of a 
century afterthis period of Fielding’s 
career, and that he is exceedingly 
careless and inexact in his state- 
ments. The only one of those three 
dukes with whom we find Fielding 
at all in contact was the Duke of 
Richmond, to whom he dedicated 
his Miser in 1733, and there is 
nothing in the dedication which 
would lead us to suppose that he 
was personally acquainted with, 
much less under pecuniary obliga. 
tions to that noble lord. As to 
Lyttleton he was the schoolfellow of 
Fielding, whose junior he was by 
about a year; and there is certainly 
no improbability in supposing that 
out of the liberal allowance made 
him by his father—who, by the way, 
lived nearly as long as Fielding 
himself—he may have occasionally 
relieved the necessities of his well- 


His Marriage. 7 


born but poor and extravagantfellow, 
Etonian. I consider, on the whole, 
the charge made against Fielding, 
of having taxed the bounty of his 
noble friends in the period from 
1728 to 1735, to be, in Scottish law- 
arlance, not proven. It may be true, 
it may be false ; we know nothing. 
The spring of 1735°forms. an im- 
ortant era in the te of Fielding. 
must here let Murphy speak, and 
then examine his statements :— 


Mr. Fielding (says he, then) had 
not been-long a writer for the stage 
when he. married Miss Craddock, a 
beauty from Salisbury, About that 
time, his mother dying, a moderate 
estate at Stour, in Dorsetshire, de- 
volved to him. To that place he retired 
with his wife, on whom he doated, with 
a resolution to bid adieu to all the follies 
and’ intemperances to which he had 
addicted himself in the career of a town 
life. But unfortunately a kind of family- 
pride here gained an ascendant over 
him, and he began immediately to vie in 
splendour with the neighbourimg coun- 
try squires. With an estate not much 
above £200 a year, and his wife’s fortune, 
which did not exceed £1500, he encum- 
bered himself with a large retinue of 
servants, all clad in costly yellow 
liveries. For their master’s honour, 
these people could not descend so low 
as to be careful in their apparel, but in 
a month or two were unfit to be seen ; 
the squire’s dignity required that they 
should be new equipped ; and his chief 
pleasure consisting in society and con- 
vivial mirth, hospitality threw open his 
doors, and in less than three years, en- 
tertainments, hounds, and horses entirely 
devoured a little patrimony which, had 
it been managed with economy, might 
have secured him an independence for 
the rest of his life, etc. 


This statement of Murphy when 
critically examined will, if [ mistake 
not, prove to be a mere tissue of 
error and inconsistency. The very 
opening sentence is incorrect, and 
likely to lead astray; for ‘had not 
been long’ hardly applies to a period 
of seven years; and ‘from Salisbury,’ 
would seem to intimate that it was 
in some other place than Salisbury 
that Fielding met with his wife. 
His mother, as we have seen, died 
in 1718, when he was only eleven 
years old. The house at East Stour 
(of which an engraving may be seen 
in Hutchins’ Dorset) was merely a 
tolerably respectable farm-house, in 
which it was hardly possible to give 
splendid entertainments, or main- 
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tain ‘a large retinue of servants.’ 
Hutchins, in fact, says that what 
was the kitchen in his time had been 
Fielding’s parlour. And finally, as 
the Fielding arms are argent and 
azure, the liveries must have been 
white, not yellow, and the waistcoat 
and small-clothes blue. But above 
all: instead of three years, Fielding 
was not even one year a resident at 
East Stour. The dedication to the 
Duke of Marlborough of his play of 
The Universal Gallant, is dated 
from Buckingham-street (Strand P), 
Feb. 12, 1734-5,80 that at the earliest 
he could not have been married at 
Salisbury till toward the end of that 
month (the parish registers of Salis- 
bury have been searched in vain for 
an entry of the marriage); and as 
he was in the spring of the following 
year at the head of a theatrical asso- 
ciation in London, and must have 
been there some time previously 
arranging it, we are hardly justified 
in allowing more than nine or ten 
months for his residence at Stour 
—a short time for running through 
£1500 and £200 a year! It ma 
also be added that a pack of bonnie 
cannot be improvised, and that the 
Dorset a had probably too 
much pride to accept the invitations 
of one whom they affected to despise. 
As to Murphy’s error with respect 
to the length of Fielding’s residence, 
I think it is capable of a simple and 
easy solution, which shall be given 
in the sequel. 

Murphy is content to blame the 
folly of the husband, but Mr. Law- 
rence cannot avoid making asimilar 
charge against the wife. 


Alas (says he), it is to be feared that 
from vanity or weakness she abetted 
him in his follies, or at the most con- 
fined herself to a timid remonstrance— 
without venturing on a firm expostula- 
tion, Poor girl! her fortune was soon 
dissipated to the winds ; run away with 
by horses and hounds; lavished on 
yellow plush inexpressibles for idle flun- 
keys ; banqueted on by foolish squires, or 
consumed by other senseless extravagan- 
cies. Not being astrong-minded woman 
—that is pretty clear—but rather it 
would seem a fond and foolish one, she 
was dazzled by this brief dream of pride 
and pleasure; and though the future 
might have worn to her eye a lowering 
aspect, she was too much gratified by 
her husband’s popularity, and too proud 
of his wit and agreeable qualities, to 
check him in his mad career. 


Such is the character which Mr. 
Lawrence ventures to draw of the 
original of Amelia, and whom Lady 
Bute, who had known her, declared 
to have possessed all the perfections 
there ascribed to her! 

- Let us, abandoning fancy, endea- 
vour to form some sober and correct 
ideas about the marriage and the 
married life of Fielding. We have 
seen that he had been for many 

ears well acquainted with Salis- 

ury and its inhabitants. Among 
these were the Misses Craddock, 
three sisters celebrated for their 
beauty, and apparently in indepen- 
dent circumstances, for one of 
Fielding’s poems shows that they 
resided in a house of their own. 
If we are to give credit to the mali- 
cious assertion of Richardson, they 
were of illegitimate birth, but of 
this circumstance we have no other 
proof, and I am able to add that the 
tradition of Salisbury knows nothing 
of it. I learned there that the 
Craddock family, which is now ex- 
tinct, was highly respectable, though 
not in the first class of Salisbury 
society. The fortunes of these ladies 
may have been of the amount stated 
by Murphy. To Miss Charlotte 
Craddock — whom he celebrates 
in his poems, under the name of 
Celia—Fielding would appear to 
have been attached for some years, 
and this length of service was pro- 
bably caused, not by any coquetry 
on the part of the lady, but by her 
observation of the imprudence of her 
lover's character, and on his part by 
the want of some fixed and certain 
source of income. This last obstacle, 
however, seems to have been re- 
moved in 1735, when his father, 
who was made a major-general this 
year, may, on this accession to his 
income, have resigned his first wife’s 
property to her children. It is true 
that Fielding must have been mar- 
ried in the spring, and that his father 
does not seem to have been gazetted 
till the following December ; but the 
gazette may, though not inserted in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, where 
we find it, till the last month, have 
contained all the promotions of the 
year ; or the general, having a pro- 
mise from the Government, ma 
have thought he could act on it wit 
safety. 

In possession of a house and land, 
and of a good sum of ready money, 
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Fielding seems to have resolved to 
make trial of a country life, at least 
for some time; but with his habits 
and feelings it is hardly possible that 
he could Fave contemplated a per- 
manent residence. We can easily 
conceive that he lost some money in 
farming ; he may have had the teme- 
rity he ascribes to his Booth, of set- 
ting up a carriage, and have kept a 
hunter or two; he may have in- 
dulged in hospitality toward some 
of his neighbours, and have had 
friends to visit him from Salisbury ; 
but that he should have run such a 
career of reckless extravagance as 
Murphy lays to his charge seems to 
be almost impossible, if, as I have 
observed, it were only for the size of 
his house. Moreover, the whole 
time of his residence at East Stour 
could hardly, as we have seen, have 
exceeded nine or ten months; for 
he must have been back again in 
London early in the year 1736, and 
that not without money, as he was 
able to take the Haymarket Theatre, 
and engage a dramatic company. 
It is, in fact, not impossible that it 
was the intelligence of that theatre 
being to be let that drew him so 
soon from the country, of which by 
this time he may have grown 
heartily weary. Some time before 
Fielding had left London, his play of 
Don Quixote in England had been 
performed at the Haymarket by a 
volunteer company of actors, and 
the election scenes in it had been 
a. This appears to have 
led the sanguine author to fancy 
that he could, by his own unaided 
genius, continue for years to derive 
an income from a series of political 
dramatic satires on the model of 
the celebrated Rehearsal. He 
therefore took the theatre in the 
Haymarket, collected a corps of 
actors which he named ‘ The Great 
Mogul’s Company of Comedians,’ 
and produced a piece named Pas- 
quin: a Dramatic Satire on the 
Limes. This was the rehearsal of 
two plays—a comedy, called The 
Election ; and a tragedy, called The 
Life and Death of’ Common Sense. 
The piece was a Ait ; its novelty, and 
the keenness and boldness of the 
satire, recommended it to the public 
taste, and it had a run of fifty 
nights. We are not informed what 
other pieces were performed this 
year at this theatre; but Zhe Fatal 
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Curiosity, by the manager’s friend, 
George Lillo, though not very 
successful, was, as Mr. Lawrence 
tells us, one, and there were pro- 
bably others; at all events the pro- 
fits of Pasguin must have yielded 
the author sufficient means for living 
in comfort and respectability. In 
the season of 1737 he brought out a 
piece of a similar nature, entitled 
The Historical Register for 1736, 
in which he ventured to introduce 
the Minister of the day, Sir Robert 
Walpole, a circumstance which led 
to the passing of the celebrated 
Licensing Act, by which it was pro- 
vided that no dramatic piece should 
be represented without the licence 
of the Lord Chamberlain. This of 
course put an end to Fielding’s 
theatric project—a project which, 
however, must soon have failed of 
itself, as its attraction was its novelty, 
and it was hardly within the limits 
of human genius to be able to yield 
a constant supply of new and attrac- 
tive political satire. Two or three 
other dramatic efforts of his at this 
time also had proved failures, and 
he saw clearly that for him to hope 
to support his family by his dramatic 
talent was preposterous. He accord- 
ingly resolved to devote himself to 
the profession for which he was ori- 
sini intended; and toward the 
close of the year, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, he entered himself 
as a student in the Middle Temple. 
Mr. Lawrence has given a copy of 
the record of his admission. It runs 
thus :— 
1° Nov" 1737, 
Henricus Fielding de East Stour in 
Com. Dorset Ar: filius et heres appa- 
rens Brig. Gen'* Edmundi Fielding 
admissus est in Societat : Medij Templi 
Lond. specialiter et obligatum una cum 
etc, 
Et dat pro fine £4.0.0, 


We may here observe that he is 
denominated of East Stour, which 
would seem to indicate that he still 
retained his property at that place ; 
and further notice the strange cir- 
cumstance that—as it must have 
been from himself that the infor- 
mation came—he should have styled 
his father only a brigadier-general, 
when, as we have seen, he was made 
a major-general two years before. 
Perhaps it was only an instance of 
his want of thought. He may have 
been in the habit of calling his father 
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the Brigadier, and it may have slipt 
from him on this occasion. 

Of Fielding’s career as a law- 
student, Murphy gives the follow- 
ing account, which is probably in 
the main correct :— 

His application while he was a stu- 
dent in the Temple was remarkably in- 
tense ; and though it happened that the 
early taste he had taken of pleasure 
would occasionally return upon him, and 
conspire with his spirit and vivacity to 
carry him into the wild enjoyments of 
the town, yet it was particular in him, 
that amidst all his dissipations, nothing 
could suppress the thirst he had for 
knowledge and the delight he felt in 
reading ; and this prevailed in him to 
such.a degree, that he has been fre- 
quently: known by his intimates to 
return late|at night from a tavern to his 
chambers, and there read and make 
extracts from the most abstruse authors, 
for several hours before he went to 
bed, so powerful were the vigour of his 


constitution and the activity of his 
mind. 


This, it may be seen, is written 
with Murphy’s usual vagueness and 
inaccuracy. Fielding could have 
had no chambers while a student ; 
and from the manner in which his 
reading is spoken of, it would seem 
that his, midnight studies were de- 
voted rather to writers like Plato 
and Aristotle, than to Littleton, 
Coke, and the other sages of the 
law. It is, however, agreed on all 
hands that he acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of law, and that he 
entered Westminster Hall with as 
large a stock of that knowledge as 
most of his contemporaries, when he 
was called to the bar on the 20th of 
June, 1740, and, as Mr. Lawrence 
informs us, chambers were assigned 
him in Pump Court. 

We thus see that Fielding was 
engaged in the study of the law for 
a period of two years and a half, 
and the question is, how did he pur- 
chase the necessary books and sup- 

ort his family all that time? 
There was then no reporting for 
newspapers, writing articles for 
reviews and magazines, and the 
other modes by which law-students 
of the present day are able to sup- 
port themselves. He may have 
written an occasional pamphlet of 
which no notice has reached us; 
but it was not till the close of the 
year 1739 that he started a period- 
ical paper, named the Champion, in 


imitation of the Tat/erand the Spec- 
tator, and from which, as it proved 
tolerably successful, he derived 
some income during the last six 
months of his probationary period. 
I must confess that I can see no 
other way in which he could have 
lived than on the remains of his own 
and his wife’s property, and I would 
conjecture that it was at this time 
that he disposed of his interest in the 
house and lands at East Stour, in 
which case, however, he must have 
given his sister Sarah her fair propor- 
tion. And here I will introduce the 
promised explanation of Murphy's 
error respecting the length of his 
residence there. Murphy, who we 
have reason to think was personally 
acquainted with Fielding, may have 
heard him say that he had only had 
that property in his possession for 
the space of three years, and he 
may have hastily inferred that he 
had been residing there all that time. 
Possibly his motive for commencing 
the Champion was the drying up of 
that source of supply. We are 
further to recollect that the winter 
of 1739-40, long known by the name 
of the hard frost, was one of un- 
paralleled severity, and that the 
consequent dearness of provisions 
must have taxed the energies of 
persons of slender means like Field- 
ing. The success of the Champion at 
such a time, Mr. Lawrence regards 
as a proof of its merits; and it may be 
so, but at the same time we must 
recollect that the purchasers of such 
a paper are persons who would not 
be withheld ~ a rise in the price of 
bread and coals from indulging their 
inciination for amusement or in- 
struction. 

On being called to the bar, Field- 
ing withdrew from the editorship of 
the Champion; but he continued 
to be an occasional contributor to 
it for a twelvemonth longer, after 
which time the paper appears to have 
ceased to exist. 1 may here observe, 
en passant, that at this period Field- 
ing lost his father, who died in May, 
1741, aged sixty-five, having just 
lived to see his son a member of an 
honourable profession. He had him- 
self, as the Gentleman's Magazine in- 
forms us, attained the rank of liecu- 
tenant-general, and was a colonel of 
invalids. His death brought his 
eldest son no increase of inceme. 

Fielding went the Western Cir- 
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cuit, of course, it being the one on 
which his connexions lay; he also 
for the same reason attended the 
Wiltshire Sessions, and we have no 
reason to suppose that he did not 
get at least some share of business 
in both; we can hardly doubt of 
his having had friends among the 
Salisbury attorneys at least. During 
term time, as Murphy assures us, he 
was most assiduous in his attendance 
at Westminster Hall; and I see 
no improbability in the supposition 
that his labours at the bar-he 
might have been able to have lived 
in comfort and independence had he 
not, probably in consequence of his 
early excesses, become at this time 
a victim to the gout, which often 
confined him to his bedroom when 
he should have been at chambers 
or in court. It was this probably 
that made him devote himself once 
more to literature. In February, 
1742, he gave to the world Joseph 
Andrews, the first of his imperish- 
able novels. Of this, along with 
his other works, I shall give an 
account in the sequel. The follow- 
ing April he published, but anony- 
mously, a pamphlet in defence of 
Old Sarah, as she was called, the 
Dowager-Duchess of Marlborough, 
for which we can hardly doubt he 
was paid by her Grace. The next 
month he produced on the stage a 
ballad-farce, named Miss Lucy in 
Town, in which he says ‘ he had but 
a small share,’ but without telling 
who was the coadjutor. Possibly it 
was Ralph, who had been joined with 
him in the Champion. The seventh 
night of its performance was the 
author’s benefit, after which it was 
rohibited by the Lord Chamber- 
ain, because a particular person of 
quality was supposed to be aimed 
at in the character of Lord Baw- 
ble, which, however, Fielding indig- 
nantly denied in a pamphlet which 
he published on the subject. Some 
time in this year we find he was 
at Bath—for in his Miscellanies 
there is a copy of verses ‘To Miss 
H—and at Bath, written extem- 
pore in the pump-room, 1742.’ 
He was therefore either there for 
his health, or went circuit this 
year. 

The winter of 1742-3 was a season 
of distress to poor Fielding. Speak- 
ing of it in the preface to his Mis. 
cellanies, he says—‘ While I was 


‘The Wedding-Day’ produced by Garrick. il 


last winter laid up with the gout, 
with a favourite child dying in one 
bed, and my wife in a condition 
very little better on another, at- 
tended with other circumstances 
which served as very proper decora- 
tions to such a scene.’ By these 
circumstances he doubtless meant 
pecuniary embarrassments, and the 
child, a daughter, as we shall see, 
died, for he meets her in Elysium 
in his Journey to the Next World, 
published the following year. 
While he was in this condition he 
was applied to by his friend Gar- 
rick fora play. He had two lying 
by him, Zhe Wedding-Day, the 
third play, he says, that he had 
written, and another, which he 
intended to call The Good-natured 
Man, both unfinished. The latter 
was the one he intended to give, 
but finding that it would require a 
good deal of labour, and that the 
part intended for Garrick was not 
a very important one, the time, 
moreover, being very short, he did 
what he could to The Wedding- 
Day, and it was produced on the 
17th February, 1743. But though 
supported by the talents of Garrick 
and Macklin, and Mesdames Prit- 
chard and Woffington, it had very 
poor success, being performed but 
six nights, and visting the author 
only £50. The public taste, in fact, 
was altering for the better, and the 
want of decorum and propriety be- 
longing to the school of Wycherle 
and Congreve, which it displayed, 
could no longer claim toleration, 
much less applause. Murphy gives 
the following anecdote relating to 
the first performance of this piece :— 


An actor who was principally con- 
cerned in the piece, and, though young, 
was then, by the advantage of happy 
requisites, an early favourite of the 
public, told Mr. Fielding he was appre- 
hensive that the audience would make 
free with him in a particular passage, 
adding that a repulse might so flurry 
his spirits as to disconcert him for the 
rest of the night, and therefore begged 
that it might be omitted. ‘No, d—mn 
’em,’ replied the bard, ‘if the scene is 
not a good one let them find that out.’ 
Accordingly the play was brought on 
without alteration, and just as had been 
foreseen, the disapprobation of the house 
was provoked at the passage before 


‘objected to ; and the performer, alarmed 


and uneasy at the hisses he had met 
with, retired into the green-room, whére 
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the author was indulging his genius, 
and solacing himself with a bottle of 
champagne. He had by this time drank 
pretty plentifully ; and cocking his eye at 
the actor, with streams of tobacco 
trickling down from the corner of his 
mouth, ‘ What’s the matter, Garrick ” 
says he ; ‘what are they hissing now ? 
*Why, the scene that I begged you 
to re-touch ; I knew it would not do; 
and they have so frightened me that I 
shall not be able to collect myself again 
the whole night.’ ‘Oh! d—mn’en,’ 
replies the author, ‘they have found it 
out, have they ?” 

Of the main truth of this anecdote 
there can be no doubt, as Murphy’s 
Essay was published during the 
lifetime of Garrick, who must have 
read it, but it is embellished after 
the writer’s usual manner. How, 
for instance, could tobacco run from 
aman’s mouth? and if he meant 
tobacco-juice, that could only be in 
consequence of chewing, and how a 
man could chew tobacco and drink 
wine at the same time it is not easy 
to see; further, champagne is not 
exactly a wine that a man would 
sit over. It may seem unfeeling in 
Fielding to have been thus indulg- 
ing, with a wife on a sick-bed and a 
favourite child either dying or dead ; 
but the presence of the author was 
requisite at the theatre, and the wine 
and the pipe were probably no more 
than a resource against the affliction 
and melancholy that were pressing on 
his mind. Necessity is stern. How 
often has the actor or actress, under 
her rigid command, convulsed an 
audience with laughter, while their 
heart was bursting with grief! 

During the spring or summer of 
this year, Fielding published by sub- 
scription his Miscellanies, in three 
volumes, containing his Verses,‘ Miss 
Lucyin Town,’ ‘ The Wedding-Day,’ 
‘ TheJourney from this World to the 
Next,’ ‘Jonathan Wild,’ and some 
short pieces in prose. His legal 
brethrensubscribed numerously,and 
the work seems to have reached a 
second edition the same year. It 
is very remarkable that the volumes 
appear to have gone out of exist- 
ence. Even in the British Museum 
there is only an odd first volume 
of the sna edition in the King’s 
Library. 

Some time in the course of this 
year, perhaps in the autumn, Field- 
ing met with the greatest calamity 
that ever befell him—the loss of that 


beautiful, amiable, and affectionate 
woman, the companion and soother 
of all his cares, afflictions, and mis- 
fortunes, the model from whom he 
formed his delightful Sophia and 
Amelia. She had been for some 
time in a bad state of health, and 
now was attacked by a fever which 
carried her off. It tasked all the 
mental vigour and philosophy of 
the bereaved husband to bear the 
shock of this overwhelming afflic- 
tion, which, we are assured, well 
nigh deprived him of reason. 

Murphy gives us no account of 
this estimable woman, and all that 
was known of her till of late years, 
was that, as Fielding himself tells 
us, he had her in view when drawing 
his Sophia Western, and the gene- 
rally oem fact that she was the 
original of his Amelia. ‘Henry 
Fielding,’ says Lady Mary W. 
Montague, in one of her letters, 
‘ has given a true picture of himself 
and his first wife, in the character 
of Mr. and Mrs. Booth, some com- 
pliments to his own figure excepted ; 
and I am persuaded several of the 
incidents he mentions are real mat- 
ters of fact.’ Richardson also, in 
one of his letters, writes, ‘ Amelia, 
even to her noselessness, is again 
his first wife.’ But the biographers 
in general seem to have over- 
looked the following passage in 
Fielding’s own essay Of the 
Remedy of Afflictions for the Loss 
of our Friends, in which she is 
evidently the person alluded to,—‘ I 
remember the most excellent of 
women and tenderest of mothers, 
when, after a painful and dangerous 
delivery, she was told she had a 
daughter, answering “Good God! 
have I produced a creature who is 
to undergo what I have suffered ?” 
Some years afterwards I heard the 
same woman, on the death of that 
very child, then one of the loveliest 
creatures ever seen, comforting her- 
self with reflecting that “her child 
would never know what it was to 
feel such a loss as she then la- 
mented.”’ 

At length, in the present century, 
the late Lord Wharncliffe was able, 
from the accountof his grandmother, 
Lady Bute, to give us information 
respecting Fielding and his affairs 
of which the world had previously 
been in ignorance. Of Mrs. Field- 
ing he says :— 
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Only those persons are mentioned 
here of whom Lady Bute could speak 
from her own recollection or her mother's 
report. Both had made her well in- 
formed of every particular that con- 
cerned her relation, Henry Fielding, 
nor was she a stranger to that beloved 
first wife whose picture he drew in his 
Amelia, where, as she said, even the 
glowing language he knew how to 
employ did not do more than justice to 
the amiable qualities of the original, or 
to her beauty, although this had suf- 
fered a little from the accident related 
in the novel—a frightful overturn, which 
destroyed the gristle of her nose. He 
loved her passionately, and she returned 
his affection ; yet led no happy life, for 
they were almost always miserably poor, 
and seldom in a state of quiet and 
safety. Sometimes they were living 
in decent lodgings with tolerable com- 
fort, sometimes in a wretched garret 
without necessaries, not to speak of the 
spunging-houses and hiding-places where 
he was occasionally to be found. His 
elastic gaiety of mind carried him 
through it all, but meanwhile care and 
anxiety were preying upon her more 
delicate mind and undermining her con- 
stitution. She gradually declined, 
caught a fever, and died in his arms. 


The statement here made re- 
quires examination. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, as we see, derived his infor- 
mation from his grandmother, Lady 
Bute, the daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and to whom, 
in imitation perhaps of Mme. de 
Sévigné, most of her letters are ad- 
dressed. Lady Bute died in 1794, 
at an advanced age, when Lord 
Wharncliffe was only eighteen years 
old. Being aaaiaiie a youth of an 
inquiring disposition, it is likely that 
he had his information directly from 
his grandmother, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that he has not 
accurately related what he heard. 
But as this could hardly have been 
till the last two or three years 
of Lady Bute’s life, and she was 
speaking of things that occurred 
more than half a century before; 
and as, from the difference of their 
social stations, her intimacy could 
scarcely have been very great with 
her less fortunate cousins, we may 
not unreasonably suspect some error 
and exaggeration in the foregoing 
account. In a word, I doubt if 
Fielding was ever in the abject 
poverty he is here represented in. 
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I have shown that he could not have 
been very poor for the first two 
years. after his return to London ; 
for more than two more he was 
engaged in the study of the law, 
which hardly was compatible with 
living in a garret and skulking in 
out-o’-the-way retreats; for the re- 
mainder of his wife’s lifetime he was 
a practising barrister and going cir- 
cuit, which, again, is incompatible 
with abject poverty. Add to this that 
the account presently to be noticed, 
which Lord Wharncliffe gives of 
the strong attachment of their maid- 
servant to her mistress, tends to 
prove that she had been living with 
them for some time, perhaps for 
some years. In fact, I doubt if 
the whole account of Fielding’s po- 
verty and distresses does not rest 
on the following passage in one of 
Lady Mary’s letters to Lady Bute, 
and which possibly was Lord 
Wharncliffe’s sole authority. ‘ His 
natural spirits gave him rapture with 
his cook-maid and cheerfulness when 
he was starving in a garret;’ of 
which the former circumstance will 
be explained in the sequel, and the 
latter, as we shall see, can only refer 
to the lifetime of his first wite. In 
reading it, we should recollect Lady 
Mary’s love of point, and the ten- 
dency of women in general to exag- 
geration. On the whole, I think that 
Mrs. Fielding’s distress may not at 
any time have been much greater 
than that of Amelia, who had to 
cook her own dinner, having only a 
little girl for a servant; and who 
was under the necessity of taking 
her ornaments and even her clothes 
to the pawnbroker’s, and of seek- 
ing her imprudent husband in a 
eran ne. I cannot believe 
she ever was reduced to live in a 
garret. 

We have no means of ascertain- 
ing what children Fielding had by 
this admirable woman. One daugh- 
ter, as we have seen, died just before 
herself; another we know survived 
her, and we hear of no other children. 
Booth and Amelia are, however, re- 
presented as having a son and a 
daughter; and in his dream in the 
True Patriot (1745), Fielding de- 
scribes himself as having a son and 
a daughter. He may therefore 
have had a son whom he outlived. 
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LADY STRATHMORE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEG OF ELIBANK’ 


Still it is true, and over true, 


That I delight 
This book of life, 


to close 
self-wise and new, 


And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 


The world has 


since foregone— 


The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone ! 


Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears. 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them 


Like instincts, 


unawares ; 


Blending their soul's sublimest.needs 
With wants of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds 


As noble boys 


at play. 
R. Moncxton MILnes. 


Cuapter I. 
JANET AT ROUEN. 


SETTING sun of 17— streamed 

on the oaks and apple-trees of 
Normandy ; on the Seine brimming 
beneath its poplars; on the orchards, 
where women and children would 
gather the russet pippins when 
their harvest-work was fulfilled; on 
the chateaux whence France has 
drawn her admirals; and on the 
ancient towns where Norman 
William held his truncheon in his 
strong right hand, and where the 
heroic crusader Richard was at last 
at rest. The golden light burnished 
the roofs, painted fronts, grotesque 
signs, and gorgeous heads set in 
corbels. It flamed upon the tower 
and cathedral of St. Ouen. Arches, 
shafts, and famed rose windows— 
the nameless apprentice’s invention, 
which struck with mortal envy the 
architect Bonneval—and stained 
glass whose glorious tints of purple, 
crimson, blue, and orange fell, Fike 
human fame, forgetting the victim, 
on the murderer’s grave. 

Into a quaint old street, into a 
sober old house, with small peaked 
windows and many a little bare cell, 
the beams had penetrated; even as 
into the hearts of a few isolated old 
women, narrowed and freezed, or 
driven into extravagance by routine 
and superstition, there could dart 
growth and fruition to deeds of 
kindness and love. That little 
mansion, dignified and yet humble, 


was defended, as by a flaming sword, 
by a grille; and behind that grille 
was the shrine of St. Anna. There 
tapers burnt and sisters chanted ; 
and every spring or summer morn- 
ing, such as this, young Norman 
girls laid fresh flowers at her feet 
who lived seventeen hundred years 
before, an obscure Jewish matron, 
full of homely cares and homely 
{O38 § and whose virgin daughter 

ad her own heart ‘pierced’ with 
the sword that slew the Son of God 
and man. 

In the priory parlour, with its 
walnut-tree cupboards and its mat- 
ting, sat the prioress. A daughter 
of a poor, long-descended house, the 
convent had been as surely her 
portion from her cradle as the army 
and the German and Austrian 
wars had been her brother’s inheri- 
tance. For its stillness and its 
chillness, its rapt mystic trances, 
the child s andl. the girl bloomed, 
without a thought of rebellion. She 
was a woman of sixty now. She 
had been a maiden when Luxem- 
burg rose up from effeminacy and 
disease to battle with the English ; 
when Eugene was the curse of his 
country; when gay courtly women 
of the world sported their lace fichus, 
and named them Steinkirks; when 
Racine and Corneille wrote, and 
Moliére lived. She was a woman 
when harsh, besotted, earnest James 
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trode the terrace of St. Germain; 
she was long past her prime when 
Prince Charlie returned from his 
knightly adventure, a fugitive and 
an outcast. There was many a 
wrinkle beneath her hood, and her 
gait was stiff and feeble ; yet she did 
not repose in luxurious indulgence 
like Abbot Boniface, or in the phi- 
losophy of that easy Archduchess of 
Austria to whose cloistered face 
small-pox.was so slight an evil. 
Corrupt nunneries had been purified 
by the examples of the Pascals, 
Fénélon, and Mére Marie of the 
Place Royale; they were now the 
asylum of the peevish, the weary, 
or the dreamily devout. Her fea- 
tures, always plain, were stamped 
with timidity and anxiety—the fear 
of a simple nature prone to impulse, 
and guarded by awful shadows, 
to which long acquaintance never 
rendered her indifferent, nor twenty 
years of rule courageous. 

A good, pious soul was the Mother 
of St. Anna’s of Rouen, but she was 
a true Roman Catholic. Her confes- 
sor was austere and ardent ; she held 
herself bound to be austere also; 
but was for ever breaking out into 
little infringements, petty overlooks, 
nervous omissions, cowardly con- 
cessions, treacherous compliances ; 
until half of her time was spent in 
repentance and penance—and far- 
ther, being tormented by her satel- 
lites, a more vacillating and. scared 
old woman did not exist. 

Even now, as Mére Ursule rang 
her little bell, and summoned by a 
lay sister one of the pensionnaires, 
she employed the few minutes’ in- 
terval between the message and its 
fulfilment to repeat a penitentiary 
psalm for the ten minutes’. sleep 
stolen from midnight prayers; and 
she felt pricked in her conscience 
for the anxiety caused her by a 
letter from the outer world lying in 
darkness, and stored up a credo to be 
said at her next leisure, to quell and 
conquer her fleshly heart. Poor 
Mére Ursule!—the truth might 
have rendered her pure, although it 
certainly had made her not free, 
but helglosb, self-engrossed, and 
harassed—a poor trembling slave. 

Mére Ursule sat in her chair as the 
prioress, whose responsibilities were 
the weight and chain which dragged 
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her to the dust, expecting one of her 
charges—an individual member of 
the youthful troop who were reared 
to gifts and graces, to silk embroi- 
dery and ritual observances under 
the banner of St. Anna—and whose 
direction, with their doles to the 
poor, was the practical duty of the 
sisterhood. 

The door in the recess opened 
suddenly, and facing the blanched 
and bent prioress stood a pupil who 
ceatelated with her as May with 
December. 

A young girl of seventeen, tall 
and womanly, yet girlish in her 
carnation colour, and most girlish 
in expression, fearless, inquiring, 
pettish, wilful, and tractable in one. 
Her figure was as erect and pliable 
as any sapling ash or beech; her 
face was not regular, but it con- 
tained points that flashed upon one 
with their excellent charm. There 
was the mouth, not a cherry mouth, 
not a simpering lip, not ashrewish, 
not a false one—sometimes saucy, 
sometimes sour, but capable of curv- 
ing into command and melting into 
tenderness—a proud, kind mouth as 
ever was scen; there was the eye- 
brow, the most clear, decided, but 
delicate pencilling ;—little wonder 
over these tokens, she was the 
daughter of one, the adjunct to 
whose title, in centuries to come, was 
not theinfatuated, orreckless, but the 
* beautiful’ Countess of Strathmore. 

The girl was dressed, like her 
companions, in uniform — plainly 
but artificially fashioned; the blue 
gown with long straight waist and 
full skirt, the bodice, the white 
muslin kerchief crossed at the waist, 
the high-heeled shoes, the close 
round-eared cap confining the nut- 
brown hair. She saluted La Mére 
respectfully, but with an untroubled 
eye, and heard her reproof for 
her abruptness silently but undis- 
tressed. 

There was the embodiment of a 
different nature, a warm, energetic, 
vigorous spirit—like hers who 
braved shame and contumely, and 
wedded, nay, wooed, George Forbes, 
her handsome groom. 

‘ Jeannette,’ said the prioress, in 
her provincial French, fumbling for 
her rosary, ‘ knowest thou, my poor 
child, that I have heard from thy 
father ?” 

B 
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The girl started; her forehead 
flushed ; her eyes sparkled and then 
filled; her lip curled and then 
drooped. 

emmeette said her guide, un- 
easily, ‘I wish that thou wouldst be 
more tranquil about what concerns 
mere worldly relations; and also, 
although thy father is an unhappy. 
heretic, that thou wouldst learn to 
express filial interest in his welfare ; 
thou wast more forward with thy 

uestions when thou hadst learnt 
that the dog from the world without 
had killed the cat Merluche.’ 

‘Mother,’ exclaimed the girl, 
‘what of my father?’ 

‘Jeannette,’ reasoned the poor 
prioress, ‘thy brusqueness savours 
more of passion than of obedience, 
but I forgive thee—that is, I ordain 
thee only fasting for this day from 
Scur Thérése’s pain d’épice, and 
from the work of the garlands. M 
child, thy father greets thee throug 
me, and desires thy return to his 
own land in one of the vessels that 
sail from Rouen to the port of 
Leith.’ 

Again the girl started still more 
violently ; again her face was 
agitated; but this time there was 
keen joy in its emotion—and the joy 
remained dancing in the grey eyes 
after the resentment, suspicion, and 
pain passed away. 

‘To Seotland, Mother,’ she ex- 
claimed, clasping her small hands 
tightly, ‘ to Strathmore at last !’ 

‘And what of Scotland, Jean- 
nette ?’ answered the prioress, won- 
deringly. ‘It is a cold and barren 
land; it rejects its best sons and 
daughters; it is an accursed land of 
heretics.’ 

The girl fired up. ‘My father 
is a heretic, mother, and so am I,’ 
she said, proudly. 

‘ Holy Wiesinaien, yes! Though 
bred under the roof of St. Anna,’ 
sighed Mother Ursule. ‘ But thy 
blessed mother died in the one faith, 
my daughter.’ 

‘And Scotland is a noble land of 
mountains and rivers and woods ; 
Strathmore is a valley—oh! so 
wide, rich, and fair, watered by the 
Isla; and Glammis is a princely 
eastle that came by the daughter of 
a king; and it has a hundred dials, 
Mére Ursule, -borne upon lions’ 
paws. Lady Strathmore’s Nan- 
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nette told me,’ confmued Janet, 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Thou wilt be its Chatelaine, 
Jeannette, and a grand lady ; and 
thou wilt forget St. Anna, and the 
Seurs, and Charlotte, and Amalie, 
and the others.’ 

Janet looked wistfully in her face ; 
and then she flung herself on her 
knees, and clasped her arms round 
the prioress. 

‘ dh. no! no! Mother, St. Anna 
was kind to the poor forlorn girl 
in the foreign land; and she will 
never, never cease to remember and 
to love you all: but France is not 
my own land, Charlotte and Amalie 
are not my true sisters. My father 
has thought of me at last, so forgive 
me that I go to him.’ 

Mother Ursule was affected as 
well as discomposed. ‘ Hush, hush, 
Jeannette ; thou must learn to be 
tranquil before thou settest out into 
the rough world—thou canst not do 
otherwise yet, my poor lamb—with 
all its glitter it is full of sin; and 
thou art not even within the fold 
and under our Lady’s ever watch- 
ful care. But I will pray for thee as 
well as against my own carnal 
ation, 1 will pray for thee; 
and clinging to her rosary as to an 
anchor, Mother Ursule signed a 
hasty dismissal to her most trouble- 
some pensionnaire, and sank back 
in her walnut-tree prie-Dieu. 

Soon the sun set, and the vesper 
bell rang, and the sisters passed to 
their last daily act of worldly ob- 
servance—their supper of potage au 
lait—and the early crescent moon 
alone looked in on the brown little 
cells of St. Anna and their snowy 
beds, and the one wakeful, quiver- 
ing, restless face half hidden in the 
gloom. 


Cuapter II. 
THE DEAN. 

The fair kingdom of Fife lay 
looming out of the spring mists and 
waving under the spring gales— 
Flanders’ storms the coast folk 
named them, as they strewed the 
shore with weed, and not seldom 
with fragments of wreck ; but more 

eaceful withal than her castles and 
hie country-houses, her lords and 
her lairds. Kellie had a name tainted 
with Jacobitism; Balearres had but 
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escaped a similar doom, and was 
driven inhis paerenseed exchequer 
and many children to the shifts of 
thrift and saving; Balmerino’s 
title had met a bloody termination ; 
that of Lindores had also ceased, 
saye on the lip of courtesy; the 
stock of Rothes was ever wild; 
while among the lairds less marked 
men, racing, carousing, gaming, 
brawling caused many ancient 
patrimonial designations to part 
company, and broad lands won by 
lance and spur, to pass ignobly into 
meaner hands, 

In the mains and granges were 
also riotous lives and premature 
deaths ; but there, and in the sub- 
stantial burgess families of the 
towns, and in the cottages of the pea- 
santry, especially when men came 
of Whig ancestry, existed most 
of the contentment and prosperity of 
the country. Under the ridge of the 
green Lomonds, amongstothersunny 
nooks, lay a farm-house, termed the 
Dean. The one-storied, grey-roofed 
dwelling affixed to its farm court, 
and opening on one side to its own 
green fields and hedgerows, and to 
the rugged heathery eminence of 
the West Lomond, was built at the 
entrance to a small den or dean— 
where the eye could wander down 
the feathery sides, tufted with ash 
and beech, with many a wild cherry 
and many a hazel and thorn, and 
trace here and there the thread-like, 
silver burn. 

The situation was secluded and 
hidden, though from the neighbour- 
ing highlands, or from either of the 
Lomonds the view was wide and 
rich enough to explain why the 
bold bordermen were given to harry- 
ing Fife and the Lothians. There 
lay the royal hunting-ground of 
Falkland, with grey Falkland itself, 
and its small satellite, the ancient 
Court Coventry, the Fruchie; 
yonder wound the Eden past 
Balfour of Burley’s ruined castle, 
Pitlour, Kinloch, Melville, and 
Rankeillour, with the hamlets of 
Strathmiglo and Colessie, and the 
weavertownofAuchtermuchty: away 
on that table land waved the woods 
of Leslie House and Balbirnie ; from 
this height stretched the hill of 
Benarty, at whose feet slept storied 

h Leven and Kinross, with the 
stately square of Kinross House, 
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built by Bruce of Kinross as a 
shelter for his unfortunate master 
James. 

The Dean looked on none of 
these places. It was its own world 
—a home-like, hearty, plentiful 
world—which its inmates denomi- 
nated the town, the farm-town of 
the Dean, sweet when the beeches 
and ashes were in their tender 

een; mellow and brilliant when 
ull summer yellowed the corn and 

urpled the hills; snug and slum- 
aa when the wintry drift whirled 
and eddied in its recesses, when the 
sheep were crowded in the yard, or 
if incautiously left exposed on the 
hill-side, dug out with labour and 
danger. 

Most kindly folk were the dwellers 
in the Dean—Simon Lauder, his 
wife, son, and daughter—simple, 
upright people, in the master’s 
case, graced with talent and learn- 
ing not rare under a Scotch roof of 
any class. And Simon Lauder was 
well descended—a branch of the 
House of Lauder of the Bass, a line 
of some standing among the Fife 
gentry—and had been educated by 
an uncle, an erudite professor in 
St. Andrew’s University, though he 
found in after life no higher calling 
than that of an honest yeoman. 

In the yard congregated youn 
cattle, pigs, dogs, stray lambs, an 
poultry. The sides of the irregular 
square were formed of out-house, 
shed, barn, cottage, of very various 
proportion, closed at one end by an 
irregular mass of toppling, tipsy 
stacks, completed on the other b 
the gable of the farm-house, wit 
its small peaked windows, one of 
them belonging to the great kitchen, 
deliberately surveying every atom 
of the home farm work. In the 
front of the house, commanding 
the little den, was the garden, 
divided into two narrow strips b 
high privet hedges, and planted wit 
hardy vegetables, curling greens, 
feathery carrots, needle-like, onions, 
with a few gooseberry bushes and 
apple-trees, and little knotsof humble 
flowers—‘ the bonny briar bush of 
our kail-yard,’ tufted sweetwilliam, 
purple thyme. At this spring sea- 
son the branching apple-trees were 
covered with rosy buds; the gooses 
berry and the currant bushes on 
the low wall were in full blossoms 

B2 
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clusters of red and white auricula 
and waving daffodils made gay the 
little garden ; and the blackbirds in 
the den, even in this bleak Scotch 
April, were trilling their melodies. 

The farm-house door stood open, 
as it did from morning till night ; 
and beyond the spence appeared 
the kitchen, the family apartment, 
roomy, low-roofed, and dark as far 
as daylight was concerned; but, 
summer and winter, a great fire 
roared up the ample chimney, and 
glowed on the flitches, the coils of 
worsted, the herbs on the shelves, 
the glancing dishes and cupboard 
filled with Dutch porcelain. The 
chairs and settles were black with 
age, and clear as a mirror with 
careful polish; so were the spin- 
ning-wheels, humming their endless 
song; while the tables were deli- 
cately white as sand and scouring- 
cloths could render them. In the 
warm chimney corner was niched 
a great chair in a tartan ae 
and there, enveloped in shawls and 
a red camlet cloak, her very cap 
protected by a plaid screen, lay a 
woman in middle life; wasted and 
ghastly, save when the fever-spot 
burned on her cheek ; composed and 
resigned, as only a habit of sickness 
implies. Many a cottage and many 
a hall held then similar victims to 
the life-long chills and heats, and 
racking pains of ague. 

Mrs. anion had been struck 
down early, and never entirely de- 
livered from the disease. She had 
been a cheery, active woman in her 
better days; and it was a notable 
thing to remark how the elastic 
spirit and the sunny temper had, 
under grace, triumphed over even 
this malady, and trampled it under 
foot. How helpful ae still was ; 
how in her great chair, or creeping 
about the farm-house, she conquered 
the body, continued the mistress, 
the guiding spirit, the strength and 
sweetness of the dwelling, until her 
family half forgot that she was a 
stricken woman. The captiousness, 
the waywardness; the cloud and the 
darkness, were. for Anne Lauder’s 
saddened brow and shaken spirit. 

In the deep embrasure of the 

able window, piled up on its 
Banker, were some old copies of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, and a 
few well-used calf-skin volumes, 
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Hector Boece’s History of Scotland, 
Livy and Virgil mingling their 
venerable and noble voices, their 
memories of imperial Rome and 
the rich plains of Lombardy, not 
unharmoniously with the rustic 
sounds of the Dean kitchen. In 
the other window stood Anne 
Lauder’s wheel, and on the sill was 
her huswife ; but Anne herself was 
absent. Over the chimney corner, 
opposite his mother’s seat, hung 
various portions of shining harness 
and half-finished traps for vermin, 
and nets for birds—that was John 
Lauder’s place, occupied only when 
the daylight was done, and the 
family gathered round the hearth. 
In the background one servant lass 
sat at her wheel, singing in an 
undertone the ditty of ‘ Hunting 
tower ;’ while the other, having con- 
cluded her scrubbing of the stone 
floor, ranged on the shelves the 
trenchers and mugs used at dinner. 

The clock struck four. Mrs. 
Lauder looked up pleasantly. 

‘ Make haste, bairns; make haste, 
Jean: the gudeman and John will 
be in presently. The sowing keeps 
them late; the more need that 
their four hours be ready served. 
Men-folk should never be trysted 
with disorder and delay.’ 

Jean bustled forward, and pro- 
ceeded to set plates and fry ham 
and boil eggs; and the gudewite 
counselled her that ‘the gudeman 
preferred his eggs hard, and Jock 
gave his vote for the bacon crisp.’ 

A quick, restless foot aouall the 
threshold, and Anne Lauder stood 
in the room. She had a drooping 
chicken carried carefully in one 
hand, and in the other she held a 
few shoots of broom bursting into 
golden rods. She was a womanly 
girl of three-and-twenty, with a 
good and modest, not a pretty face ; 
the hair was auburn, the complexion 
pale, the cheek-bones prominent; 
there was something thoughtful, 
considerate, self-forgetful in the 
look, that yet was not contented, 
but careworn, abstracted, eager. 
She wore a dress only a little finer 
than that of the servant girls: a 
petticoat of dark blended colours, 
a short gown of buff linen, -her 
hair interwoven and bound with a 
riband—a becoming dress to Anne, 
as to other young women. 
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She brought in a little wicker 
basket filled with feathers, and, de- 
positing therein the ailing chicken, 
and covering it lightly, placed it 
within the fireside circle, saying, 
‘poor birdie, poor forsaken, shiver- 
ing thing.’ 

‘Is it one of Tappie’s birds?’ 
inquired Mrs. Lauder; ‘she’s aye 
been a poor bird-mother ; I would 
have thrawn her neck and put her 
in the pot over and over again, but 
for her beauty, the feckless thing, 
and she follows Jock’s foot like a 
dog.’ 

‘What cock or hen, duck or goose, 
down to the wee silly bantams, will 
not do that, mother?’ observed 
Anne, listlessly. 

‘ Bairn,’ exclaimed Mrs. Lauder, 
in her faint joking voice, ‘you 
carry these bits of broom as if dar 
were posies—lilies, or gilliflowers.’ 

Anne’s face flushed _ slightly. 
‘ Mother, they're just little thought 
of because they're common; set them 
in flower-pots, and but ane for 
miles, and they would be wonders, 
Iwas up the den listening to the 
blackbirds that I have heard ilka 
summer of my life without staying 


to take in their song any more 
than the birr of the wheel or the 


threshing mill. I fancy you will 
think that nonsense too; but, na, 
the very gowans are bonny ladies, 
it’s only us that are ill-lookin 

and ill-doing under the sun.’ An 

Anne turned her back ; but the next 
moment her hand was, as if mecha- 
nically, smoothing her mother’s 
pillows, and taking Jean’s post she 
concluded the preparations for the 
sunset meal so quickly and neatly, 
that it did the eye good to see her. 

Mrs. Lauder’s sunken eye bright- 
ened, but she sighed too; her Anne 
had been as clever and dutiful and 
happy a girl as ever honoured a 
mother’s training, or blessed a 
father’s roof: but by Anne, so 
simple, honest, and unimaginative, 
had been worked out one of those 
destinies that convert the milk of 
human nature to gall. 

Anne Lauder, in her usefulness 
and her sheer goodness, had thought 
less of love and lovers than most 
maidens; perhaps looking up to 
Simon Lauder with the breadth, 
wealth, and gentleness of his culti- 
vated powers, though rude herself, 
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she would have been hard to please. 
But Anne had an admirer, an ardent, 
desperately-carnest adorer, one of 
her brother John’s comrades, a 
handsome, hot-headed, wild young 
man, a yeoman, like the Lauders, 
but as unlike as possible to Anne, 
Anne had laughed at his excessive 
devotion, and paid little heed to his 
— John Lauder had warned 
1is sister against what he, a grave, 
slow man, scorned as the mere froth 
of idle passion. Simon Lauder and 
his wife were shy of an imprudent 
match. The lover, treated coolly on 
all sides, goaded by disappointment 
and contempt, became more un- 
steady and reckless in his habits 
and life, sinking rapidly in his 
career, until a year before, in a 
brawl over a shooting match, he 
‘slew a young man to his hurt,’ and 
flying from justice and flinging be- 
hind him a burning farewell of 
mingled love and hate to Anne 
Lauder, he disappeared. Some said 
he flung himself from the nearest 
craig, and that his body might be 
found, the bones bleaching among 
the dank stones, the hemlock,and the 
nettles of the hollow below. Some, 
that he was pressed and had gone 
to sea, and would serve out his time 
before the mast, in a man-of-war, 
and never dare return to the north 
of Fife. Others held that he had 
enlisted under orders for America, 
and was now fighting, a private 
soldier in Captain Bruce's regi- 
ment, with that portion of the Bri- 
tish army engaged in the American 
wars. Dead or alive, he had dis- 
graced his name, and by vice and 
crime was an outlawed man, re- 
jected and spurned alike by friend 
and kinsman. ; 

The catastrophe smote Anne 
Lauder’s gentle heart; many said 
she did not deserve blame; loving 
voices urged her to peace, and 
screened her with indignant zeal 
from one hair of the head’s in- 
jury; though poor Jamie Herriot’s 
mother, and his brother and sisters, 
—_ hard words against her in 
their sore sorrow, Anne Lauder 
could not forget.’ She saw Jamie 
Herriot before her in the frank, 
foolish fondness of his first sueing ; 
she bade the boy begone ; and she 
recalled the strange pang written 
on the brow, the fixed reproach of 
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the eye, the lowliness of the suppli- 
cation. She saw him a man, with 
the fire of hell in his face and heart ; 
or an unshrouded corpse, abandoned 
to the raven and the crow—and 
all innocent as she was of evil 
thought or deed in the matter, her 
still heart melted; sympathies un- 
dreamed of before were ever yearn- 
ing for tterance ; a thousand mute 
voices spoke suddenly in her ap- 
palled ears; her whole nature was 
transfigured; she turned against 
the friends to whom she had been 
so attached and submissive ; in her 
secret soul she blamed them—her 
wise, mild father, her manful, labo- 
rious brother, her suffering, uncom- 

laining mother—as the authors of 

er misery. 

The watery sun had gone down, 
and following on each other's foot- 
steps, Simon Lauder and his son 
entered their dwelling. They were 
both tall men, and both, though 
clad in the coarsest of hodden grey, 
ee that nameless personal 

ignity with which the Hays of 
Luncarty may have bent to the 
yoke; but the father vindicated his 
superior training by an air of higher 
breeding than that borne by his 
descendant. A massive, tranquil, 
sagacious face was Simon Lauder’s 
when he removed the bonnet, 
below which his hair was now 
grizzled and scanty ; and there was 
an ease in his movements and a 
natural courtesy in his homely 
address such as might have distin- 
= any squire or laird in the 


John Lauder was heavy looking, 
but there was sense in his firm lip 
and steadfast eye. Because of the 
scarcity of labouring men—not yet 
recovered from the thinning of the 
late rebellion, drained as the country 
was by the present war, and by the 
fact that the times when great bub. 
ble schemes burst, were not very 
ow nape P= also in spite of or 

ecause of his father’s ‘wit,’ John 
Lauder had to undergo an extra- 
ordinary amount of toil im order to 
preserve the family comfort and 
independence. So unfailing was 
John, so quiet, that unconsciously 
the family, his father even, depended 
upon his discretion and had confi- 
dence in his goodness, and threw 
upon him a burden under which 
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his nature could not develope itself, 
er expand in hardy, lusty greenness, 
especially since Anne’s misfortune. 
Fon Lauder had been an anxious 
fellow, careless of accomplishment 
or enjoyment, subdued and broken, 
if it had not been for the natural 
unavoidable clumsy force of his 
character and the depth of his 
principles. 

The Lauders were closely con- 
formed to old Presbyterianism in its 
earnestness and fear of God; and 
Anne, before her life was blasted 
and her heart was wrung, had been 
an example of humble reverence and 
loving docility: if her faith failed 
her in the storm, it was a true faith 
nevertheless, and its perfume hung 
about her still,—whispered, perhaps, 
of the day when what had given 
way on earth would be mended and 
perfected, if not here below, in yon 
pure heaven above. 

‘How have you fared to-day, 
Mysie, my woman?’ inquired Simon 
Lauder, lovingly, as he sat down at 
the board end. 

‘Real well, Simon; I had just 
two drows, and I’m as steady as a 
rock to-night;’ and Mrs. Lander 
extended her emaciated, tremulous 
arm. ‘Nay, John, dinna smile, I’m 
steady for me; I’m ne’er a big, 
strong man like you. Thank you, 
Anne, thank you, my dear,—I'm 
near enough the table.’ 

‘You ken you'll spill your cup, 
mother, or you'll gar John hold it, 
and get nothing for himself; but if 
he likes, it’s all ane to me.’ 

‘ Mysie, lass,’ said Simon Lauder, 
meditatively, ‘I wish we could get 
word of some great physician to 
cure your disorder; John and me 
well spend our substance upon 
him, and work till we won more. 
I’m no so stiff yet, and John there, 
is an ox for strength. There was 
Master Cornelius Agrippa, lang 
syne,—and one Cardan; but 

oubt he was a great rogue.’ 

‘I'll have to do with no rogues 
after taking up with you, Simon. 
Lauder.’ 

‘And there was Harvey, a better 
man than either: but I know of no 
great name of this century in medi- 
cine, though in other things there 
have been Mansfield and Stair, 
Rodney and Clive, James Thomson 
and Allan Ramsay.’ 
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‘No physician could heal a ten 
ears’ ague, Simon, lad,’ observed 

Sirs. Lauder, meekly; ‘it is well 
that there’s a great Physician for 
the soul, both in this world and the 
next.’ 

Simon Lauder bent his fine head 
reverently. Scotch philosophers 
were not yet linked with the sneers 
and the scepticism of Hume. 

The meal went on in silence until 
John Lauder looked suddenly up, 
with a beam of pride and pleasure 
in his blue eye,—‘ Father, 1 forgot. 
What was in my head? Colonel 
Beresford is to take our colt, and 
give you = own price.’ 

Simon Lauder laid down his knife 
and fork in honest triumph. ‘Our 
colt bought as a charger for his 
Lordship! reared by ourselves! the 
foal of my mare Jess! John, lad, 
we may hold up our heads.’ 

‘The colt,’ Mrs. Lauder exclaimed, 
‘to go so far, and be so promoted!’ 

‘ John’s colt—that he fed on bits 
of our bannocks many a day—to 
smell powder and run to battle! 
Jean, Lizzy, the colt’s to gang to 
his Lordship, and the Countess will 
be fancying our calves next!’ ex- 
claimed Anne, with animation; but 
the generous exultation which would 
formerly have lasted for days in 
their uneventful life, died out as 
she spoke; and John knew, as he 
cast down his eyes in replying to 
his father’s next question, that 
Anne’s lip was again quivering, and 
her Meotion heart swelling afresh 
against him in undying contest. 

‘ Where did the Colonel look save 
here, John?” 

‘He was over Kinneil, Logie- 
butis, and Woodmill,’ John said, in 
a low voice. Simon Lauder was 
pushing back his chair. 

‘I ken not about the calves, but 
there's the sheep, John, the sheep ; 
so much clothing needed for the 
troops: and Colonel Beresford telled 
me that Hope of Pinkie has found 
mines of diamonds, black diamonds, 
Mysie, seams of burning coal, across 
the water; and I've been thinking 
that there may be coal, or lead, or 
silver, and gold itself far down be- 
neath the green brows of our Lo- 
monds, if the laird would but dig ; 
aye, there’s wealth in the world 
that no miser could count ; Dominus 
providebit.’ And Simon took up his 
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magazine, and read how the author 
Junius was electrifying London, and 
Beckford the Mayor counselling the 


ing. 

John Lander appropriated his 
appointed seat, and while the young 
women, clearing the board, began 
to bake and to spin, he conversed 
at intervals with his mother, tellin 
the day’s news,—what acres he ha 
sown, what peats were to be cut 
next day, where he had chosen her 
flax field, how he had met Katie 
Fleming on her way to the Kinross 

reachings and bidden her come for 
oa dole, how Roger Arnot was 
bent upon getting to Edinburgh 
or to Glasgow to show his model to 
some machinery man; while Mrs. 
Lauder, with long pauses, knitted 
her grey hose aud bent to him her 
ear. Anne span, and looked not at 
the flaxen thread, but saw what 
wrecks on the stormy sea, what 
hissing bullets and flashing swords, 
and ghastly heaps of wounded men, 
what savage Indians with scalps 
and tomahawks,—or what still and 
terrible object half covered with the 
long grass, a rag showing here and 
there among the untrodden vege- 
tation in the cairn where the sun 
never shone, beneath the overhang- 
ing crags of the Lomonds. 

in the quiet household, quieter 
now than it was wont, where the 
servant lasses exchanged their occa- 
sional gossip in an undertone, that 
they might not disturb the master 
at his everlasting book, the sound 
from the adjoining yard and out- 
houses, the bark of the watch-do 
at a passing step, the stamping o 
the horses in their stable, the ocea- 
sional low of a greedy cow who had 
eaten her allowance of hay and 
looked for more, the shrill cackle 
of a hen pushed by a quarrelsome 
neighbour on her end 2d beam or 
dreading a prowling rat among her 

outhful brood, the bleat of the 
ambs to their mothers, the ve 
laugh of the herd-boy as he hoaxe 
Saunders the full-grown ploughman 
at his own fireside, and the scolding 
of Saunders’ wild wife—were per- 
ceptible and familiar sounds. At 
last the clock struck eight, the 
servant girls got out their pitchers 
with right good will. Anne Lauder 
rose wearily, John took his cap to 
preside over the horse suppering, 
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and Simon Lauder and his wife sat 
alone by their bright hearth. 

Again the household gathered 
together, the big ha’ Bible was open 
before the master, his dependents 
were decently devout, waiting upon 
the nightly exercise, and to nis 
prayer he was adding a pathetic ery 
for all in mental straits which had 
its application only in the private 
knowledge and the tender sympa- 
thy that pervaded the members of 
the family group. 


Cuapter III, 
THE VOYAGE. 


The Dutch lugger was rolling in 
the Channel, its clumsy sails were set, 
its deck was spotless, the captain 
and sailors, in their shirts and wide 
trousers, were giving and executing 
orders with all coolness, irrespective 
of a young girl who sat close to the 
bow and gazed across the sounding 
waters ; she had seen her last of the 
towersof Rouen, andof the cold, pale, 
spirit-worn face of Mére Ursule; 
before her lay a new world, and the 
fearless, eager, girlish countenance 
was all lit up at the prospect ; though 
the rough tread of the sailors, the 
hard fare, the rocking ship, the 
roaring waves were very different 
from the peaceful, orderly cells of 
St. Anna, the hall where the sisters 
worked, and the garden where they 
gathered their beans and salads, and 
pulled the amaranth for their 
chaplets when the roses and jessa- 
mine, and even the late chrysan- 
themums, were withered and gone. 
Sometimes the strangeness and lone- 
liness made the young heart sink ; 
but beyond this passage ard this 
tossed ship were home and father, 
rank and honour, such as the proud 
spirit had known like a dim and 
distant dream, and craved with the 
fervour of first ambition. 

Janet had changed her convent 
dress, and wore a cloth riding-habit 
and beaver hat. She spoke to the 
captainin English; he had addressed 
her in that language as if she ought 
to be acquainted with it, and she had 
known it in a degree, and wished 
anxiously to renew the long inter- 
mitted practice. 

The captain did not heed her 
much; he was a stout, stiff man, 
occupied with smoking his pipe, and 
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doing his duty, and if he felt any 
anxiety it was for damage or danger 
to the valuable cargo of smuggled 
silk and brandy beneath the walnuts 
and filberts disposed on the surface. 

‘ Have you made one such voyage 
before?’ sheasked him as the cordage 
rattled and the planks creaked. 

‘ Ja, ja, a thousand,’ he answered 
briefly, passing on. 

The girl drew herself up ; she was 
treated with little ceremony; but 
she was quick, and sensible that it 
was but a sailor’s bluntness ; he was 
only a Dutch skipper; she waited 
till he crossed her path again. 

‘Have you often voyagers?’ she 
inquired. 

‘No, the less the better, they 
are not all so brave as ma’mselle,’ 
he added, softening a little, for the 
Dutch captain, although matter-of- 
fact and taciturn, had a Frau and a 
Téchterlein at home; ‘but once I 
ran across with three Schottlander 
who gave little trouble; they lay in 
the hold all the days ; if the frigate 
had marked us, they would have 
paid their passage with their heads, 
alle witter, the last time that I met 
one of them, he was very meagre, 
and his clothes they were worn; he 
begged me, yes, the Scotch haupt- 
mann, for the loan of one thaler.’ 

‘Have we far to journey on the 
land in order to reach my father ?” 

‘No; my orders are to take m’am- 
selle to the port, and the house is 
near by.’ 

‘ And how great is the distance to 
Strathmore ?’ 

‘ Strathmore? I cannot tell; I go 
to Leith or Berwick; I know no 
more ports.’ 

Janet could get no intelligible in- 
formation, she was left entirely to 
her own imagination ; and the dark- 
ening night and the sough of the 
wind did not blanch her cheek or 
dim her eye. She watched the flakes 
of moonlight on the crested waves, 
and went below into the captain’s 
cabin, vacated for her use. She was 
not sick, but St. Anna’s cells were 
spacious in comparison with this 
dormitory, and she—a girl brought 
up behind the grille—was the only 
woman among half-a-dozen strange 
men, on board ship, in the darkness, 
upon a stormy sea. 

It was very hot and close ; Janet 
could not sleep, but she never wished 
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herself back at Rouen, teasing Sceeur 
Thérése, who was ever cross ; watch- 
ing her contention with Sceur Cecile, 
who could have ruled a kingdom and 
was a repressed whirlwind ; helping 
Seur Marie, who was always busy 
and always merry; screening Sceur 
Elizabeth, who slept half her time in 
spite of orisons, chants, and masses; 
laughing and playing with Char- 
lotte, Amalie, and the little ones. 
She wondered if her father was like 
Pere Joseph; if there were velvet 
hangings and carpets in the rooms of 
Glammis, as rich as their altar-cloth; 
Nannette had said there was nothing 
in France like them—the cabinets 
and mirrors, the pictures, the gold 
andsilverplate; but betterthanthese, 
Janet would see where Elizabeth 
More had left her footprints ; where 
the witch Countess had muttered 
her incantations, brewed her cal- 
drons, and pierced with pin-pricks 
the waxen image of an anointed 
king, and, alas the day! quitted the 
green valley, the lordly chambers 
for the stake and faggots—the fiery 
way to the spirit land. 

Yould Nannette wonder? Nan- 
nette had been cross, and had for- 
gotten that Janet was her mistress’ 
daughter; but Janet would be glad 
to see old Nannette, the only face 
in Scotland, not excepting her 
father’s, that she had ever seen. She 
tried to recal her mother; the beau- 
tiful lofty lady, in her sweeping bro- 
cade, whom she had visited rarely 
and with awe, who had regarded her 
sadly and caressed her by compul- 
sion, sparingly—as if she too thought 
human affection an infirmity and 
sin—whom she had last beheld clasp- 
ing the crucifix in her thin hands, 
her features pinched with the sharp- 
ness of death. Why was she so 
miserable, so solitary in exile? Why 
did she repel her only child ? 

Janet would not think of it; she 
would reckon over her cousins, she 
had drawn their names from Nan- 
nette, and chronicled them fast in 
her memory,—the young Duke of 
Hamilton, the children of the 
Earls of Galloway and Dundonald : 
would they receive her, welcome her, 
love her as Amalie and Charlotte had 
loved her? Ah, yes! she would make 
them love her ; she would remember 
the Lord’s lessons, and be humble, 
patient, and obliging: she had only 
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been proud because in St. Anna’s 
they did not know her; they could 
not tell to what she was entitled. 

On which of Janet’s gallant 
cousins would she bestow the lands 
and chateau of Strathmore? Ah! 
on the poorest and the proudest, 
as she had been; shy and self-dis- 
trustful perhaps when he appeared 
haughtiest. She would no longer 
be the heiress ; he should have name 
and power and all; they would visit 
St. Anna’s together, and gift her 
shrine richly. 

The morning dawned on the grey 
sea, and again Janet sat in the prow, 
gazing intently in the direction 
whence land should arise; before 
night she would have landed in 
Scotland and beheld her father. At 
last, at last! They had been driven 
out of their course, but they were 
entering the Frith of Forth. They 
had passed the spires and domes of 
St. Andrews, where Beaton suffered 
—yonder was the wild rock, the 
Bass, the sea-mews screaming where 
martyrs sang—Berwick Law, and 
an English frigate riding at anchor, 
waiting subsidies—the Douglas hold 
of Tantallan—the smoke of Edin- 
burgh, the capital, the royal Scottish 
capital, where Mary Stewart had 
reigned in turbulence and sorrow, 
aa all accounts of whom Janet had 
devoured with such avidity. And 
there arose the steep Scottish hills 
which she waited to greet. There 
was none to point out the guardian 
Lion, ever watching the Castle keep 
crownirg its rock ; but passing green 
Inch Keith, like Inch Colm, fit islet 
for priory or nunnery to our Lady or 
her saints—more human residence 
than drear St. Kilda, lashed by the 
surf of the Atlantic — the captain 
touched his cap with more regard, 
in compliment, though she knew it 
not, to her courage and her silence, 
and bade her see the pier and the 
shipping of Leith amid the confused 
wilderness of building. 

The May day was cloudy and 
squally, the afternoon light was cold 
and chill, and Janet's heart throbbed 
painfully. Nearer and nearer they. 
drew to the sandy shore, lined with 
mingled masts and houses. 

The land was a grant from the 
ill-fated Logans of Restalrig. From 
one of these timber-yards was 
launched, in 1511, ‘ Ane varie mon- 
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strous great ship, called the Micheal, 
that waisted all the woode’s in Fyfe 
except Falkland wood, besides the 
timber that came out of Norway.’ 
Here Hertford plundered and burnt; 
these green links could scarce con- 
tain the corpses with which the 
plague strewed them. 

A pilot had boarded them; they 
were speeding up with the tide, 
already in a labyrinth of bustle and 
noise. The sailors and ship carpen- 
ters, the stout fish-wives (who re- 
minded her somewhat of the Norman 
market-women), the carters, the 
porters, were vociferating in her 
native tongue, but it sounded un- 
couth and dissonant in the girl’s 
longing ears. She was bewildered 
and giddy when they lay-to against 
the pier in a vacant berth, stopping 
with a shock. The Dutch captain 
had to take hold of her arm and 
a her, with a grave smile, that 
the man stepping upon the plank 
thrown out from the shore was 
ma’mselle’s father, Master George 
Forbes. 

Janet shook like a leaf, but by a 
great effort she lifted her eyes: 
there stood a man of massive frame 
and regular but phlegmatic features, 
in the green hunting-coat and yellow 
buckskin of a country gentleman. 
He advanced first to the skipper. 

*‘So,. captain, you have brought 
my goods. Here, take your pro- 
mised freight; I’m bound to you 
for your carriage of kittle ware.’ 

The captain bowed a little bow, 
and looked as if he had nothing 
more to do with the pair. 

‘Janet, you are welcome, lass; 
but I have little time to spare;’ he 
looked at her for one moment 
steadily, and then averted his eyes: 
he neither needed nor desired lin- 
gering recognition. ‘Get out _ 
baggage, and be ready to march.’ 

e was as cool as if they had 
been as well acquainted as other 
fathers and daughters; as if their 
first meeting was not cursed with 
memories. 

He was a fine-looking man, with 
a grand air. He might have been 
a soldier, or, what the Countess had 
him nominated in the mock creation 
of St. Germain, Master of the Horse 
to James VIII.; but his tone, and 
the touch to her hand and cheek, 
seemed cold and harsh to the im- 
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pulsive French girl. For the first 
time a heavy shadow of doubt and 
dismay fell upon her splendid 
visiors. 

But she tueked up her skirts and 
claimed her mails, great leathern 
trunks surmounted by an S. and a 
coronet, though they were but half 
fall of the remnants of ancestral 
finery —the petticoats and mantles, 
the hoods and frills, the ruby neck- 
lace and the diamond buckles, that 
had once shone in a Court—so 
cherished and hoarded. 

George Forbes gave a glance at 
the extent of Janet’s treasures, 
tucked her hand under his arm, 
threw a word over his shoulder to a 
sailor to bring up the rear with the 
traps, and strode on shore with his 
daughter. They entered into the 
clamour and confusion of the quay, 
and it closed upon them. George 
Forbes neither looked to the right 
hand nor to the left, neither paused. 
Janet was borne along,overwhelmed, 
until they turned into a dark, 
narrow, crowded thoroughfare, the 
Tolbooth-wynd, and stopped before 
a tall old black-browed house, with 
arms carved above the doorway. 

‘So, we have arrived, Janet,’ said 
George Forbes, mounting a steep 
outer stair, and again looking at 
the girl who was so like the proud 
madam who would make him a 
gentleman. 

‘It is an auberge,’ said Janet to 
herself, as he rasped the pin, while 
she fought against swift and horrible 
fancies of robbery and murder, with 
which this sombre tenement seemed 
consistent. 

It had many inmates, however, 
congregating on its stair, and at 
its doors and windows. Surely 
some one would help her if she 
shrieked murder! ‘The door was 
opened by a yellow-haired woman 
of thirty, dressed like the farmer's 
daughter of the Dean, save that she 
wore a dingy cap, the token of her 
matronly rank, and that the rest of 
her dress—the calimanco petticoat, 
the striped jacket and kerchief, the 
wide-checked cotton apron—were 
soiled and slovenly. At her skirts 
were three small children, whose 
scanty raiment suffered a daily im- 
mersion in the gutter. Their faces 
were unwashed, their lint-white 
hair uncombed, and contrasting 
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strongly with their bronzed and 
smutched peeping faces; in the re- 
mote background was a routed- 
looking servant girl, with scarcely 
ampler drapery than the house 
urchins. 

The moment the mother’s eyes 
fell on the arrival she smoothed the 
furrows between her close-set eyes. 

‘ Effie,’ said George Forbes, ‘I 
bring you my daughter Janet.’ 

. Ee I am glad to see Janet, glad 
to see you, lass,’ she exclaimed, in 
atone of wheedling blandishment, 

utting her hands on Janct’s shoul- 
ers, and drawing her across the 
threshold into the dark, dirty 
kitchen, where her day’s house- 
wifery was not half accomplished ; 
where porridge and kail pots, jugs 
and trenchers, torn loaves of bread, 
children’s self-invented playthings, 
gaudy ribands, wooden chairs, half- 
open press beds, were mingled in 
the most dire confusion with whips, 
spurs, martingales, and riding-boots. 
anet resisted the attempt to lead 
her into the mean and disorderly 
chamber so offensive to her eye. 

‘Who are you?’ she asked her 
hostess, with the old abruptness 
which had so disturbed the un- 
worldly prioress of St. Anna—a 
flame beginning to glow in her eye 
and on her cheek. 

‘Who am I!’ exclaimed the 
woman in her coaxing honeyed 
accents, ‘wha suld I be, but Effie 
Watson, George Forbes’s wife, and 
your ain loving gudemother.’ 

‘It is a lie!’ cried the poor girl, 
fiercely ; ‘my mother, a noble lady, 
lies in holy earth in the kingdom 
of France, and this villainous town; 
this miserable house, is not Glammis 
or Strathmore.’ 

Effie began to whimper and to 
raise her apron to hereyes; George 
Forbes leant against the table, his 
arms crossed. ‘I’ll tell you what, 
my fine daughter, once for all,’ he 
said, ‘have done with this folly ; 
you mind me more than is safe of 
the mother that bore you —that 
noble lady in holy earth in the king- 
dom of Dosusedliak wedded me, 
and scorned me; but, by Heaven, 
I paid her scorn for scorn! Are 
you such an idiot as to believe, or 
what designing loon has deceived 
~ that the Earl, with his high 

ead and his blue blood, had the 
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will, if he had the power, to resign 
his grand barony to me, his wanton 
gude-sister’s low-born man? Curse 
the whole race, away with them! 
But I'm willing to support my eldest 
bairn with the rest; so lay aside 
your silly, flaunting finery and 
devil’s delusions, and work hke an 
honest woman, and do Effie’s will, 
and there shall be no more of this, 
nor ony odds between you and the 
eallants; but you shall share bite 
and sup, and sit at the ingle neuk 
as long as you will.’ 

Though he became more calm as 
he ended, Janet cowered at the 
raised arm and the furious oath ; 
her desperation leaping up, fell 
before the man’s dour wrath and 
revenge: and she sank down on 
the nearest settle—a curious figure 
in that place—her skirts drooping 
around her, her feathered hat weigh- 
ing down the head that had borne 
it so lightly, in dull, dead despair. 

Cuarrter IV. 
THE TOLBOOTU-WYND. 


George Forbes was moody and mo« 
rose even to cruelty, but originally 
neither mean nor unjust. In service 
he had been faithful and zealous ; 
nay, he had warned the wilful and 
impassioned countess of the pro- 
bable consequences of her rash step. 
Though the future strife had run 
equally high between the unhappy 
couple, still after long separation 
and death had severed the luckless 
tie that bound them, his conscience 
testified to him of the unknown 
daughter, the fruit of their union. 
He was willing to perform, however 
late, a parent’s part by the orphan, 
for whom her mother—lavish and 
wasteful, cut off with short warnin 
—had not provided, and who h 
grown to woman’s estate, and was 
subsisting mainly on the charity of 
the religious house in Rouen, where 
she had been placed a pensionnaire. 

George Forbes was incapable of 
comprehending how futile or how 
fatal. his effort in her behalf might 
oe ; he had half forgotten, as he 

ad always despised—like a stoic 
according to some, like a brute to 
others—the comforts and luxuries, 
the gewgaws and glitter, the ele- 
gance and dignity, the mexpressible 
refinements of his wretched exalta- 
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tion at Strathmore. The contempt 
of the class into which he was tem- 
porarily elevated, gnawing into a 
stolid but stern character, had far 
more than counterbalanced these 
exaggerated advantages ; and, in his 
own eyes, he was now a much more 
respectable, as he was certainly an 
infinitely happier man, keeper of 
livery stables in Leith, than he had 
been as master of the stately castle 
of Glammis. He had skill in horses, 
was a daring rider, and altogether 
rather a prosperous man in his 
station, though Effie Watson was 
at once too niggardly and too lazy 
to manage his means to any satis- 
factory result. 

George Forbes was indifferent 
on the matter so long as his meals 
were sufficiently punctual, and his 
lightest word a law. He had a 
contempt for all womankind, not 
excepting Effie; but Effie was his 
wife, under his protection and care— 
and for her yellow hair and former 
lily skin, and her unqualified _sub- 
mission, his choice; while Lady 
Strathmore had wooed and wedded 
him, and driven him rough-shod 
over a wild road. He meant that 
Janet should be as well off as the 
other free, thoughtless, but tightly- 
held and frequently hard-worked 
girls in the Wynd, the daughters 
of its skippers and store-keepers. 
He did not foresee the ignorance 
and the foreign rearing that had 
utterly misled Janet as to his cir- 
cumstances, and which, her eyes 
being opened, rendered them ab- 
horrent to her. He was inclined, for 
Janet’s own sake, to support Effie’s 
authority in everything. Not that 
Effie openly complained, she was 
a narrow-minded, jealous-tempered 
woman, cowardly and cunning; but 
her feebleness of nature might have 
rendered her malice petty, had it 
not been for Janet’s susceptibility 
to her influence, and the peculiar 
circumstances that had crushed the 
girl, and might render any incessant 
small warfare of hint wal sneer the 
additional drops that brimmed over 
her cup. 

Where were all Janet’s visions 
now? How did her high spirit 
sustain the reverse to which she 
was called? For the great valley, 
and its waving woods, and green 
pastures, and heather-clad boun- 
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daries—the trading town of Leith, 
in the filth of the last century; for 
her mother’s halls and towers, with 
their traditional glories, and their 
recorded and too well-remembered 
graces—the crowded, squalid, rude 
habitation of a horse - breaker, 
wherein she was an alien and an in- 
truder. She had been fain to come 
to Scotland—she had borne the 
voyage so gallantly—and for this! 

er father was terrible to Janet 
Forbes. She recognised the fasci- 
nation that had bewitched her 
mother; but it affected her dif- 
ferently. His loud voice, his sullen 
manner, his severity, even to his 
favoured younger children, terrified 
her. When she had thought him a 
noble Scotch gentleman, she had 
resented his desertion; but she had 
entertained some natural affection 
for him, and this she had fanned 
lately into a flickering but bright 
blaze. Now, there was nothing in 
her mind concerning him but aver- 
sion and fear, For Effie Watson, 
his wife, whose guile she would 
have loathed in another—she was 
nothing to her—nor were the tat- 
tered heathen imps of children, so 
different from the little ones who 
wore white surplices, tuned their 
infant voices, and folded their baby 
hands, at St. Anna’s—she would 
have stared at them in amazement, 
had her heart not been sick. 

Poor fanciful, passionate Janet! 
she was indeed dashed down by 
the tempest, and laid low with the 
ground. She sat day after day, 
white, shrinking, and gloomy, in 
the remotest corner of the kitchen 
—a marvel to the uncongenial world 
around her, and to herself no less— 
while Effie dawdled here and there, 
gossiped with her long - tongued 
neighbours, or pinched and slapped 
the screaming children, and gave 
even the servant lass, Maillie, ‘ her 
paiks.’ Effie did not seek the assist- 
ance which Janet was so unfit to 
render, and which would otherwise 
have been coveted; because she 
was distrustful of interference with 
her own foolish plans and succes- 
sions of blunders: and, knowing her 
husband’s inveterate prejudices and 
dogged will, she was bent upon 
keeping Janet in the background ; 
and not ‘raising a stick to break 
her own head,’ by permitting Janet 
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to become necessary to her father. 
Janet had no idea of baulking her ; 
she hoped for nothing—poor ill- 
regulated heart !—but death: only 
in two instances did she oppose her 
stepmother’s insinuated power. 

Janet was brought up in the 
Protestant faith, both parents pro- 
fessing it, until her mother was in the 
immediate presence of death.. The 
underhand example and authority 
of the Priory had not overthrown 
Janet’s creed. She had sufficient 
ability to make herself acquainted 
with the grounds of difference be- 
tween the churches, and the common 
foundation on which they rested; 
and she continued to cling to her 
own with the same secret tenacit 
with which she pined for Scotland, 
and the realization of Nannette’s 
pictures of the houses of Cochrane 
and Lyon. Ah! the thistle had 

ierced the hand of the poor lady 
leterion the laurel wreaths (when 
did laurels ever bring other than 
sorrow to women ?), in the person 
of her luckless young ally; and 
never had Lyon more need to lend 
to Cochrane his motto, and to sub- 
join to ‘ Virtute et labore,’ ‘In te, 
Domine, speravi.’ 

Nevertheless, Janet wore an ebon 
cross on her bosom, and in the wrec 
of all her earthly hopes she looked 
fondly and pitifully on the parting 
gift of Mére Ursule. Effie, like most 
lax performers, was rigidly orthodox 
in profession; she was scandalized at 
this idolatrous sign. What would 
good Mr. Ross think if he knew it 
within her doors? She raised an 
outcry against the abomination, and 
called upon Janet to cast it aside as 
pollution. But Janet stood at bay ; 
she clasped her crucifix, and opening 
her large eyes, refused, in an indig- 
nantoutburstof French,an unknown 
tongue to Effie, and almost as suspi- 
cious as theoriginal object of discord, 
to relinquish her relic. George 
Forbes was appealed to, but after 
listening to a few of Effie’s querulous 
sentences he turned on his heel; 
here she could gain no victory: in 
his opinion Janet was a_ fool to 
cherish a slip of wood ; but Effie was 
also a fool to make ‘words’ on so 
idle a matter. His impassibility 
was proof against fanaticism. 

The other act of rebellion was 
Janet’s declining, by most uncom- 
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promising speech and gesture, to 
adopt such a dress as Effie’s. She 
had a threadbare black velvet dress 
in her mother’s wardrobe, and this 
she assumed as most befitting her 
sad fortunes; and with her dark 
hair turned back and wreathed like 
a coronet, she had something of 
the look of a queen even in her 
wretched surroundings. George 
Forbes was not sufficiently observant 
to note the discrepancy ; or his eye 
soon grew accustomed to it: Effie, so 
lately foiled, was too wary to venture 
on another direct attack to compass 
her end; but be sure Janet did not 
lose an enemy by her resistance, and 
her melancholy dignity. 

For one whole month, while May 
was merging into June, Janet sat 
a dumb, motionless, Vandyke-like 
statue, queer and pathetic, in her 
littered, noisy, and _ ill-flavoured 
prison : but flesh and blood could do 
no more ; she came one day, with a 
fragment of spider-like lace hanging 
over her slender fingers, to Effie, 
peeling potatoes and rocking the 
cradle. 

‘I worked so in France,’ she said; 
‘English ladies came and bought; 
I work again and give it to you, and 
you sell it, you know the people, and 
you keep the money.’ 

‘Oh! very well, Jenny; I'll be 
blithe to see you commence, for to 
my mind you must be bursting, 
keeping your hands over each other ; 
and I may find customers, for I’m 
well kent, and no that ill-liked ; there 
is the Provost’s lady; and Miss 
Christy Cranstoun, up in Edinburgh, 
that my niece serves; and Lady 
Semple in the same close; and it is 
a fine-lady work, and will not fyle 
your fingers like sic jobs as mine. 
Sirs, wives and mothers are ill off 
now-a-days ;—lie still, wee Geordie, 
ye little deil, will you never wink an 
ee?’ abjured Effie, burning with envy 
at Janet’s pretensions; but, in spite 
of herself, controlled by the girl's 
manner, and itching to possess a 
mutch of that delicate manufacture 
which her woman’s eye convinced 
her a duchess might have owned. 
Miss Christy Cranstoun washed her 
ruffles with her own hands in her 
sweet pot, but her roses and scallops 
and fi tracery were nothing to 
the intricate work mancuvred by 
these small bobbins and dexterous 
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hands. From that time Janet la- 
boured continuously, sometimes at 
lace, sometimes at silk embroidery, 
which Effie disposed of, through 
her own superior acquaintances, or 
those of her niece, unserupulously 
retaining the profits. The whole- 
some effects of labour soon became 
apparent even in this untoward case ; 
the whiteness passed from Janet's 
cheek, the fixedness from her eye. 
When people ceased to make her a 
gazing-stock, she carried her work 
to the stair-head—similar resorts 
were popular down the whole line 
of the street—and would gaze cu- 
riously on the traflic and huckster- 
ing and frequent commotion below. 
Passers-by glancing up were startled 
by the apparition of the quaint and 
rich dress, the novel and peculiar 
bloom of the young worker, the ap- 
plication, or idle speculation of her 
attitude. But spectators were not 
so impressed as they would have 
been at a later and smoother period ; 
for these days engulfed most men in 
their own affairs, or presented to 
them many a singular inconsistency 
and broad contrast. 

Sometimes Janet chanted to her- 
self her Latin hymns, sometimes she 
signalled to her little brothers, and 
strove to establish an intermediate 
language, something between her 
halting English and their lisp- 
ing Scotch—for Janet had, with 
natural instinctive goodness, passed 
the gulf between herself and the 
little ones, and tried to make them 
her friends;—and though they 
struggled from her hold, dabbled 
her hands and her gown, entangled 
her thread, shouted at her, charged 
her with sticks and stones, and re- 
sisted furiously when she went so 
far as to try to wash their encrusted 
skins, they yet laughed at her droll 
gestures and looks, and hid behind 
her, and once or twice fell asleep 
against her knee. Then, the en- 
grained faces were no longer ugly, 
and the vagabond habits were for- 
gotten, and—like an anchor to a 
foundering ship, or a rope to a 
drowning man—this pliability of 
the poor human heart vindicated 
itself, extending a saving interest 
to Janet, that her smarting heart 
might soften, her isolated, famished 
mind find meat and drink. 

Janet had but a nominal, unayoid- 
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able intercourse with Effie, and 
almost none at all with her father, 
who was little at home, and totally 
disinclined to win a silent, downcast 
girl into words and smiles. From 
the friends and acquaintances of the 
house she was equally apart. There 
were not many visitors at George 
Forbes’s house in the Tolbooth- 
wynd. Effie had her relatives and 
her cronies with whom she quar- 
relled and was reconciled without a 
pause; these individuals came and 
ate her bread and drank her sack, 
mostly when George Forbes was 
absent, and they were not likely 
persons to affect that set-up play- 
actress Madam, George Forbes’s 
French daughter. George Forbes 
himself was a man of few friends, 
and he met his customers usually 
at his stables or at a tavern. The 
daily routine was rarely broken save 
by the Sabbath and the kirk seat 
in St. Ninian’s. Effie worked and 
nursed her children, and had fits of 
darning and scouring, and a good 
deal of sly visiting; George Forbes 
came in to his meals, and mused in 
his great chair, with the light of the 
lamp falling on his classic, iron face ; 
and Janet Forbes worked in her 
corner, or retired to her little bed 
in the dark closet off the landing, 
which she shared with Maillie, a 
reckless, dumbfoundered, unlucky 
lass, whom she learnt to pity. 


Crarrer V. 
THE SOLDIER OF BUNKER’S HILL. 


The July sun shone upon the 
Dean, the sky was blue above the 
twin Lomonds, and their shadows 
were strong and deep; among the 
red bells of the heather, rose the 
crosses of white bed-straw, the 
spikes of the blue-and-pink milk- 
wort, and far, far up, where hidden 
brooklets rendered the soil soft and 
mossy, pany of long past April 
showers and May mornings in the 
valley below, the pale stars of the 
primroses set meekly at the foot of 
the slender herb-willow. 

There were roses in the Dean gar- 
den, and red strawberries below their 
broad leaves; and John Lauder 
often leant in the evenings over the 
little wicket, though the black- 
birds no longer sang in the den, 
and the burn had ceased to babble; 
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but it was pleasant to look into the 
still, leafy recesses, and turn to the 
hills or the fields, and meet the air 
fresh from the heather or sweet 
from the hay and the blossoming 
beans, the air that hung over the 
black Tolbooth-wynd of Leith, 
heavy with smoke, and vile with a 
thousand fermenting impurities. 
In the summer heat, Mrs. Lauder 
shivered over her wide kitchen fire, 
and smiled on the healthy and 
strong. Simon Lauder laid down 
his scythe and bent over his page, 
and saw, in the dewy gloaming, 
Cincinnatus in his fields, and blue- 
eyed strong-limbed Cato among 
the husbandmen and homesteads of 
Tusculum. And with rapt face and 
unconscious feet, Anne worked for 
all, and heeded none, or fretted at 
them with sickly disgust—her body 
wasting, her heart-strings straining 
and cracking under Jamie Herriot’s 
sin and doom. So men and women 
have been beaten by dreams ; have 
madly sung themselves to death, 
their last sob drawn in wild, wilful 
melody; have danced -to death, 
their springing footfall stiffening 
into the rigidity of a corpse; have 
died with eyes shining in mystic 
trances or ecstatic visions, or dark 
with great horror amid the street 
cries of common life, the near 
anguish of affection calling to them 
in vain. 

John Lauder went out to his work 
in the glorious summer morning, 
when the earth was glittering with 
millions of diamonds, and the sky 
was clear and light, and the teeming 
life of the ae beginning to flutter 
and stir; and saw a man standing in 
the den, half hidden by the trees, 
but seeming to watch the farm- 
house, whose chimney was already 
sending out its hospituble smoke, 
its house-dog shaking itself, its cock 
crowing loud and shrill. The in- 
distinct lineaments and carriage of 
the man were known to John 
Lauder, and his heart gave a great 
bound—for that was a generation 
when men spoke undoubtingly of 
the bar on Lady Besborough’s wrist, 
and of young Ardholm, who saw his 
own bloody and shrouded wraith 
days and weeks before his murder. 
As John gazed, the man emerged 
from his shelter, and the hair fell 
on John Lauder’s head, and the 
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ereeping of his flesh ceased; for 
John recognised Allan Herriot, 
Jamie Herriot’s brother, whom he 
had not encountered face to face, 
or stricken hands with, at kirk, 
market, or bridal, for many a month. 
He went down to meet him now, and 
the young men saluted each other 
gravely, but not with unfriendliness, 
and strolling intothe den, sat down to- 
gether by mutual suggestion, on the 
ivy-elad trunk of an old tree torn up 
by a long past storm, and bridgin 
their path. They looked at the ok 
glossy leaves of the beech nearest 
them, at the bright-eyed squirrel 
darting along its branches, at the 
purple fox-glove, and the long, 
white, dead men’s fingers standing 
up like time-posts among the yellow- 
ing ferns; they talked of ordinary 
oceurrences—of their crops, their 
cattle, the news respecting their 
acquaintances, the last week's ser- 
mon. At last John Lauder stood up; 
leaning upon his hoe, and steadily 
a his companion : ‘ Allan,’ 
he said, ‘if you have come at last 
to seek satisfaction from me for 
Jamie’s charges, you must go as 
you came, for I will not fight, 
either with pistol, or sword, or 
stick, or neive. I'll bear your 
ban, but there’s enough harm done 
up yonder, without our passions 
adding more. You may be spared 
at hame, I cannot, and what's mair, 
I will not ; for I hold that vengeance 
is neither yours nor mine, or it 
might have descended long ere now ; 
and thatthe auld mode of reddin 
uP quarrels was not the betk=—ane 
Allan, I think you will not strike if 
I hold back my hand ?” 

‘ John Lander,’ said Allan Herriot, 
sadly, ‘I’m not like to fight this 
summer morning; you speak in 
ignorance. I have sure word that 
my brother Jamie was slain months 
syne across the Atlantic, in the 
bloody battle of Bunker’s Hill.’ 

‘God forgive him!’ exclaimed 
John Lauder, solemnly. 

‘Ay, John,’ Allan continued, 
more eagerly, and with less con- 
straint; ‘you mind Jamie—the 
frankest and freest, the handsomest 
and kindest in the house, and the 
most favoured—and now the sun ig 
shining on the Lomond-hills, and 
the Dean wood is waving o’er you 
and me, and he will never plough, 
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or ride, or whistle mair. We dare 
not name him where he lies, cauld 
and stiff, among the heaps of friends 
and foes, and plundered, unburied 
dead, at a part in the New World 
which we never saw or heard tell 
of till the word of this battle came 
to the King and Parliament in 
London.’ 

‘Man,’ answered John, with 
simple seriousness, ‘this branch 
was white and fragrant in May, 
and it will be black and bare in 
November; and this mossy stane, 
that has lain there for years, with 
one spurn of my foot 1 can bury 
it in the narrow channel of the 
burn, no more seen, no more trodden 
on, no more wet with the dew and 
warmed with the sun—and I ween 
human life is sic like.’ 

‘I have heard, John, that Anne 
has rued her deed.’ 

‘I think, Allan Herriot, that my 
sister Anne has nothing to rue. If 
she did not care for Jamie, or mis- 
trusted him when he sought her, 
she had a full right to her will and 
judgment ; and if she had been 
as strong as she is mild, she might 
have been a blithe woman like my 
mother all her days. But, for as 
calm as she was, Anne was tender, 
and would have none punished, if 
she kenned or could help it—and 
Jamie Herriot has been able to 
break her heart.’ 

*T have been sent for to meet the 
Sherri’, John; he has had a letter 
from Captain Bruce, deponing that 
on the field of Bunker's Tull, among 
other men of his regiment that 
joined the great charge, there fell a 
tee soldier, named James Ballin- 
gall. The captain himself saw him, 
when the battle was but begun, ere 
they thought of a defeat, lying with 
a bayonet stab in his breast and 
another in his thigh. Captain Bruce 
would have had him lifted to the 
rear; but he said, no, he wanted to 
gasp his last on the sod beneath the 
open sky; but he cried that he had 
something to confess, if any merciful 
man would but hear him make a 
clean breast there before he passed to 
the judgment seat of the Almighty, 
so the captain sent for the chap- 
lain, and the chaplain wrote the rest. 
The dying soldier’s name was not 
Ballingall—you can guess, John— 
but Herriot, and he was a native of 
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the county of Fife, not far from the 
captain’s own estate, though by 
reason of the captain’s English up- 
bringing, Jamie was a stranger to 
him. Jamie Herriot had fled from 
Fife, we ken wherefore, John; now 
he was a repentant man, and inas- 
much as the greatest sinner may 
return at the last hour, the English 
minister, bless him, comforted him, 
and he grew composed, like a man 
who has a hope in his end—but he 
pleaded that justice should be satis- 
fied, and his friends advised of his 
death—and he was urgent that word 
should be sent to a girl in Scotland, 
one Anne Lauder of the Dean, 
between whom and him there had 
been love passages and a cross, but 
as he seemed to apprehend that she 
was now in tribulation regarding 
his fate, Jamie bade her forgive 
him and take heart, for, wretch as 
he was, he had found an honourable 
death beyond his desert on the 
battle-field ; he had caught a grip of 
the Saviour’s cross, and, please God, 
he would meet her yet in heaven 
in peace and joy. So, John, I have 
delivered his last errand, and I wish 
you grace to bring it to her ears; 
and, lad, our discord is ended and 
we part friends,’ and the young men 
shook hands and separated as after 
a compact. 

John Lauder told the tale to his 
father when they were hidden by 
the smoke of the burning whins, 
and Simon Lauder spoke of God’s 
righteous retribution, and of the 
mercy that mingles with sacrifice, 
but never a word of pitiless, unholy 
joy at his enemies’ destruction. 
John whispered it to his mother in 
the cheerfulness of her chimney 
corner, and the bright eyes, bright 
with the fever in the blood, and 
the warm heart that no fever could 
by comparison cool, brimmed with 
moisture, and the weak voice 
vibrated like a chord of sweetest 
music—for the widow robbed of her 
son, and the young lad that might 
have been a gay bridegroom and a 
douce father, rushing red-handed 
to a violent death. 

Discordant to John Lauder seemed 
the jests of the farm-servants, the 
glow of the fireside, the gambols of 
his dogs, the very bubbling of the 
great pot that night : he was glad to 
go to the door, and look up at the 
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single pure star trembling in the 
blue vault, and hear only the flap- 

ing of the bat’s wings, and the 
hoot of the white owl from the 
barn eaves. He had promised to 
break the tidings to Anne; he 
had bidden them not send for 
the minister; he did not fear the 
mission—and so natural was it for 
the very heads of the family to 
depend upon the son John, that 
they deferred to his decision, and 
implicitly relied upon his fortitude. 
Simon was a man of wisdom and 
learning, but he was more versed 
in dead men’s lore than in women’s 
hearts, and he was growing old and 
was unnerved and agitated ; gentle, 
joyous Mrs. Lauder might have 
pitifully dealt an inevitable wound, 
unscathed herself, and to the heal- 
ing of another, but John would 
spare her all care and trouble. 

He hung about the yard and the 
house next day, inspecting and re- 
pairing pens, halters, troughs, 
wheels, and ropes, tending the very 
vegetables in the garden, smooth- 
ing down every rough mound, 
and lopping off every unsightly 
branch; again and again he ap- 
proached Anne to wile her to climb 
the hill or to descend into the den, or 
bring water from the spout-well, or 
cut clover for her pet cow, or 
gather groundsel for her bird—but 
Anne suspecting a secret intention, 
and a wish for private converse, or 
from mere frowardness, perpetually 
negatived his purpose. At last he 
stood on the Gadate floor, at the 
usual dinner hour, Anne spinning at 
her wheel, his mother holding her 
knitting and gazing wistfully in his 
face, and the servant lasses outside 
conveying the groats from the kiln. 

‘Mother,’ he said, distinctly, 
‘there’s been tidings of Jamie 
Herriot ; he was slain lang syne in 
America.’ 

Aune Lauder fell back against the 
wall as if she had been shot ; that 
doleful sound, long expected, had 
pierced the dull senses, and quivered 
to the bones and marrow. 

‘I have been merciful to Anne, 
mother,’ said John Lauder, wildly, 
as he raised her; ‘ I have killed her 
on the spot.’ 

‘Whisht, whisht, my dear lad; 
carry her to her bed, and she will 
be well.’ 
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Well! no, not well, but not life- 
less, not insensible; and John 
Lauder repeated faithfully to these 
gushes of breath, closed eyes and 
clasped hands, every syllable that 
had reached him—besought her, 
caressed her, prayed for her. But 
Anne lay for days, taking food when 
they gave it, but with no further 
sign, until one night of soft summer 
rain, she opened her eyes, and 
looked out on her bed with its 
patched quilt, her little mirror on 
the wall, the old press with all the 
linen her own hands had spun, the 
lavender drying in the window, her 
mothér propped up in her chair by 
her head. A motion, a melting 
came over the white face, ‘ Mother, 
you tending me that needs tending 
yoursell—that I was wont to tend ;’ 
she repeated, pathetically. 

‘I have tended you mony a time, 
Annie, and I’m blithe to be per- 
mitted to watch my bairn—blithe 
if I could but do her good.’ 

‘ You aye do good, dear mother,’ 
said Anne, vaguely. ‘ Mother, send 
for John.’ 

‘John is out about, my dear, 
speaking to Will Carstairs, that’s 
just come from Kinross.’ 

* Mother, bid John come.’ 

John was summoned, and bent 
over his sister. She smiled as she 
saw him—a smile like a moonbeam 
—and he was then for the first time 
struck with her resemblance to their 
mother; both faces wan and chas- 
tened, the one by fell disease, the 
other by the spirit’s throes. Anne 
put her arms round his neck. 

‘ My dear brother John,’ she said, 
‘I’ve been dreaming how you carried 
me in your arms—me, a wee lassie, 
to seek for bird’s nests in the den— 
like an only brother and sister as we 
were. And do you mind of our dog 
‘ Keep,’ and how we fed him daily 
with our porridge, and how we hid 
ourselves and grat together when 
he died on the door-stane—a blind, 
stiff old hound? And now, John, 
you will go, and my mother will help 
me torise; and I will come ben and 
set the supper, and see that my 
father’s ale is toasted, and my 
mother’s white wine whey made ; 
and I will boil sowens for you and 
for me.’ 

‘But you have been ill, my lamb ; 
you maun wait till you are strong,’ 
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interposed her mother, anxiously. 
Anne looked in her mother’s face. 

‘I am dizzy, mother, but oh! let 
me try. We'll forget that I was 
ill; we'll forget and forgive what’s 
washed out, and we will never, never 
speak of it again, or vex each other 
more ;—but let me serve you this 
night, or I will dee.’ 

o Anne rose and ministered unto 
them, unsteadily and fitfully for 
these first July days, but a. 8 
more consciously and contentedly, 
more in her right mind, until they 
thought that i; was their own Anne 
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Lauder restored tothe Dean—almost 
as if Jamie Herriot had been spared 
to come back from the wars a 
changed man, and had wedded Anne 
Lauder and settled close to the 
Dean, and sent her every day to 
greet and to gladden her old friends. 
Only there was something on Anne 
Lauder’s brow and about her guile- 
less mouth that when she was 
happiest would make the hearts that 
loved her yearn, and the eyes that 
looked on her dim, but not with 
sorrow—with a joy that was so pure, 
it was almost pain. 


A VISIT TO THE CHATEAUX OF RUBENS AND TENIERS. 


DEAR —. 

Every one who visits Antwerp, 
whether he cares anything about 
the matter or not, goes through, as 
a tt of his duty, a certain amount 
of Rubens-pilgrimage. Of course 
he sees the great pictures in Nétre 
Dame and the Musée; and reve- 
rences the leathern chair, with its 
faded wreath of. immortelles,. in 
which Rubens presided over the 
festivities of the ancient Guild of 
St. Luke. Some few penetrate to 
the chapel in St. Jacques, where the 
*‘Toparch of Steen’—as the Latin 
inscription is pleased to call the 
great pe buried; and 
where his own stately figure, clad 
in the armour of St. George, and 
the faces of his wives, his father, 
and his children, look down upon 
you in patriarchal array from the 
altar piece. A smaller number still 
visit his once magnificent house, 
with its open court and gardens, 
now divided and remodelled; and 
whoever was in the fine old city 
during the late Art Exhibition of 
the Guild of St. Luke, might have 
rejoiced in sundry other relics of the 
. Ling of Antwerp.’ The sword, with 
its chased and gilded hilt, used by 
Charles I. in conferring the honour 
of knighthood upon Sir Peter Paul, 
and the letters patent granted to 
him on the same occasion, both 
from the collections of an amateur 
of Louvain; and a collar of the 
ancient Society of Arquebusiers, 
given to Rubens by the ‘ King’ of 
the guild, who chanced also. to 
be the Burgomaster of Antwerp, 


during the well-known treaty for 
the ‘ Descent,’ were duly exhibited, 
among quaint old Flemish drinkin 

lasses, engraved ‘hanaps’ an 

er cups, and delicately carved 
ivories by Pompe and Duquesnoy. 
One also among the many Ru- 
benses that glowed along the walls 
is not soon to be forgotten—a_por- 
trait of his mother, Marie Pype- 
lynx. She is dressed in black, 
with a broad Spanish ruff; and if 
the picture be indeed that of the 
Antwerp burgher’s daughter (of 
which there may possibly be a 
doubt), the firm compressed lips, 
the eye clear and full of intellect, 
and the broad, high forehead, in- 
dicate that in Rubens’ case as in 
most others, a full share of genius 
came to him from the side of his 
mother. 

With Antwerp, however, the visi- 
tor generally considers his duties 
to Rubens at an end. Of course 
he looks at the pictures in the 
different churches, as the Guide- 
Books tell him; but as none of 
these do more than remark that 
‘Steen, formerly the chateau of Ru- 
bens, and Drytoren, that of Teniers, 
lie to the left in passing from 
Mechlin to Brussels,’ nobody 
dreams of putting himself out of 
his way in order to pay them a 
visit. In one of Lever's stories 
you may remember a certain ‘ Cha- 
teau de Vandyck,’ in which an 
unhappy Englishman: thought fit 
to set up the staff of his rest. He 
is visited by a fellow-countryman, 
who on his return home publishes 
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a Walk through Flanders, and ‘dis- 
covers’ the chateau to the world 
of admirimg tourists. The conse- 
quences are frightful. The unfor- 
tunate Englishman is allowed no 
rest by night or by day. Half 
Burope storms his salons, and 
sweeps through them with the most 
ect indifference to their owner. 
e is insulted in his visitors’ book ; 
and the nearest approach to civility is 
made by an eminent cheesemonger, 
who presents his card with a 
‘Happy to see you, Mr. Vandyck, 
if at any time you should come into 
the City.’ Let me h I shall 
bring no such calamities on the 
present representative of the Seig- 
neurs of Steen, to which chateau I 
am going to tell you the result of 
my own pilgrimage. May he con- 
tinue to enjoy in peace his pipe and 
his glass of ‘ Peetermans,’ and lon 
reign, as at present, the honoure 
friend and patron of all the cross- 
bow shooters within the old- 
fashioned commune of Elewyt. 
You may walk to Steen either 
from Vilvorde or from Mechlin. 
(I like the ‘langue d’ya’ better 
than the ‘langue d’owi,’ and 
very different 
Malnes.’) It 


‘Mechlin’ calls up 
associations from ‘ 
lies about midway between the two 
laces, though at some distance 

m the stone-paved, beech-bor- 
dered road that passes through 


them towards Brussels. The plea- 
santer way is perhaps that from 
Mechlin, along the banks of the 
Louvain Canal, and then turning off 
among the fir woods of the old 
chateau of Scheplaken. Patches of 
open heathe round, and grassy 
paths throug e firs, with a bit 
of Rubens-red sparkling here and 
there in the distance, in the shape 
of some labourer’s jacket, will bring 
you to the village of Elewyt, with 
its guiding church-spire ; and close 
by, a road, that turns down by a 
great oak tree, with an image of 
‘Onzelieve Vrow’ perched among 
its branches, leads to the ‘ Casteel 
op Steen,’ as the place is always 
called by the villagers. 

The house itself, however, is so 
thickly surrounded with wood, that 
you scarcely get a glimpse of it 
until close in front. The approach 
leads straight through the farm, 
still, as nearly as may be, of the 
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same ont as when in the posses- 
sion 0 great painter. It con- 
tains about thirty-five ‘hectares’ 
of the richest possible land; such 
green meadows, dotted with such 
‘goodly Flemish cows,’ the same 

ack-and-white breed that Cuyp 
and Paul Potter loved to paint, 
and that still sparkles in the sun- 
shine over all the lowlands of 
Flanders and Brabant. Then 
comes a long narrow avenue of 
limes and ars, and after passing 
it, you find yourself among the 
farm buildings of the chateau, of 
which even now you can only 
eatch a crenellated battlement here 
and there between the trees. On 
the right is a mill with its dash- 
ing water-wheel, where we must 
stop for a moment, for its his- 
tory is connected with that of the 
chateau. 

The Castle of Steen was for some 
time the property of Guymard, an 
architect of some reputation, and 
the builder of the church of St. 
Jacques sur Coudenberg, in the 
Place Royale, at Brussels, fronting 
you as you ascend the Montagne 
de la Cour. Guymard had not the 
slightest respect for Steen, either 
as an old Gothic stronghold, or as 
the favourite campagne of Rubens. 
He pulled down the greater part of 
the building, including a lofty square 
tower, the distinguishing mark of a 
Brabangon slot or fortress ; and de- 
stroyed the parks and pleasure- 
grounds which Rubens himself had 
created : 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers 
like these, 
Beggar’d and outraged. 

It is satisfactory to be able to 
add that M. Guymard was entirely 
ruined during his operations at 
Steen. Of all his doings, nothing 
but the mill—which has some slight 
architectural ornament — now re- 
mains. Steen is now the property 
of Baron Coppens, of Antwerp, the 
reclaimer of vast tracts of unculti- 
vated land in the desolate Campine ; 
and the utmost care is taken to 
prevent any further destruction or 
decay. 

Steen, although still dignified 
with the name of casteel, serves 
now only in reality as a large farm- 
house. And yet, in spite of its 
fallen condition, as youstand before 

c2 
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the bridge that crosses the moat, 
the front differs scarcely at all from 
what it was in the time of Rubens. 
You may see it, just as it is at 

resent, in the well-known picture 
in our own Gallery, with the ex- 
ception of the high seigneurial 
tower which occurs in the picture, 
and for the destruction of which 
we are indebted, as I have already 
said, to M. Guymard. Like every 
chateau throughout the Nether- 
jands, it is surrounded by a deep 
moat, fed, as is the architect’s 
mill; by a small canal from the 
Veune, that passes by at no great 
distance. These étangs were trés- 
poissonneuses, a8 my conductor as- 
sured me, and most carefully 
attended to in the painter's time ; 
but are now entirely neglected. 
Sword-leaved waterflags, and clus- 
ters of purple loosestrife grow 
thickly along the sides; and now 
and then a solitary water-hen comes 
rustling through the brushwood, 
and flits across the sleeping moat. 
In front of the chateau, tall poplars 
and beeches rise up closely ; and 
the old weather-worn walls, spotted 
with lichens, and crested with steep 
Flandrikan roofs, look out grey 
and picturesquely from behind their 
screen of green leafage. An arched 
entrance leads into a heavy square 
tower —the original ‘ Steen,’ or 
stronghold (the ‘tower o’ stave and 
lime’ of the old Scottish ballads) ; 
and on either side are later addi- 
tions, rambling and irregular, the 
upper windows of which are set in 
crow-step gables. You cross the 
moat by a bridge of three arches, 
the construction of Rubens himself, 
who replaced with it a pont-levant, 
the ialleee for the chains of which 
still remain. Arbalist holes, too, 
look out at you from either side of 
the tower as you pass. As the old 
iron-barred doors are unfolded, you 
half expect to see the great painter, 
on his stately Andalusian, come 
sweeping towards you over the 
bridge, with his long train of at- 
tendants—dogs, falconers and all; 
or his face seems to look down from 
the narrow window of his atelier— 
that directly over the arch of the 
entrance. The moat and the bridge 
and the guarded tower all indicate 
a place of strength, such as was not 
to be despised even in the compa- 
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rative quiet of Rubens’ time, when 
bands of lawless ruyters, or troops 
of Spanish horsemen, were still every 
now and then passing across the 
country. 

Beyond the bridge, you pass 
straight through the lower story of 
the tower into what was once the 
inner court of the castle, but is now 
a pleasant old-fashioned garden, with 
beds of damask roses, clove pinks, 
and white lilies. Along the walls 
of the old tower are trained figs 
and pear-trees, covered when I saw 
them with clusters of ruddy fruit, 
such as you may admire in some of 
Rubens’ own pictures. There is 
a peculiar vine, too, with a small 
oo -like leaf, said to have been 

rought to Steen by the great 
painter himself. This garden 
stretches on beyond, with espalier 
walks and cabinets de verdure, into 
what was the old plaisance of the 
chateau—still a garden, but only 
showing by a green mound or two, 
or a trench led across from the 
moat, how stately and decorated it 
has once been. There are two or 
three Rubens portraits in which 
this old plaisance of Steen, with its 
balustrades and its. peacocks, is 
made to play its part; and one, 
formerly in the collection of M. 
Schamp, of Ghent, peoples the 
shady alleys too pleasantly not to 
be recalled upon the scene itself. 
In the background are the crenells 
and turrets of the chateau; and 
down one of the main walks come 
a group of Rubens’ own children, 
the youngest riding on a gigantic 
wolf-dog, which his sister leads by 
the collar. There is many a more 
famous picture of his that one would 
less care to possess. 

You may enter the chateau from 
the garden, through a door in the 
projecting staircase turret, running 
upward along the side of the main 
tower ; first visiting, if you choose, 
the vaults of the old fortress, — 
filled no doubt, in the days of 

tubens, rather with Burgundy and 
Rhine-wine, than with any more 
warlike stores. The narrow stair 
winds up to the floor above the 
entrance, where is the painter's 
atelier; and then into the wide, 
dusky greniers, crossed with heavy 
beams of stout old Brabant oak—a 
tree becoming every day rarer in 
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the country. All this part of the 
building is evidently of great -an- 
tiquity, and a stone chimney-piece 
in one of the upper rooms may pos- 
sibly be of the fourteenth century. 
The porch chamber—said to have 
served as the painter's working- 
room—is now entirely bare and dis- 
mantled. It is about fifteen feet 
square, and is lighted by a single 
window, of which the oaken shutters 
and worked iron fastenings still re- 
main. You may fancy him there 
busy on the garden picture of his 
children, whilst Vandenborcht or 
Justus van Egmont are reading to 
him from Seneca or Plutarch, ac- 
cording to his regular habit. It 
was in this room, in all probability, 
that he painted the noble landscape 
now in our own Gallery; but to 
judge of the scene itself, you must 
climb again above the atelier into 
the highest grenier, where flax- 
seeds and sweet-scented garden 
herbs are spreading to dry, and 
into which you pass, among the 
traces of numberless owls and 
pigeons that have taken common 
possession of the peaked staircase 
turret. But cross the wide grenier, 
unbar one of the closed shutters at 
the end, and before you stretches 
away the vast cloud-swept landscape, 
as in the picture that Mr. Rus- 
cin, as you will remember, singles 
out for praise among all by which 
itis surrounded. ‘To sit here, with 
the picture itself beside you, would 
be such a lesson as has fallen to the 
lot of few indeed among ‘modern 
ainters.. Below, the scene has 
ecome so much closed up with 
wood that the eye is prevented 
from ranging to any distance; but, 
looking from the top of the tower, 
it is still Rubens’ own: patches 
of wood and coppice, meadows 
spotted over with cattle, corn-fields 
swept by cloud-shadows, poplars 
along the streams, with gleams of 
farms, and white campugnes, and 
mills, and church towers inter- 
mingling and crossing, and passing 
more and more indistinctly into the 
faraway blue distance, where, as 
the sun lights them up, you may 
catch the many spires and towers 
of Mechlin rising against the sky. 
That there may be beauty, and 
pu beauty, with a perfectly level 
andscape, you will scarcely doubt, 
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after having once looked over that 
scene—changing constantly, like the 
ocean, with the cloud-shadows that 
float and break across it. These are 
the effects of light that Rubens so 
well knew how to seize and how to 
vary; witness the thick floating 
mist of the Louvre, or the rainbow 
also there, or the sunrise shot 
through the forest at Munich. But 
this is dangerous ground; we had 
better descend from the grenier, 
and look into the lower apartments 
of the chateau. 

Immediately to the right, on en- 
tering by the great doors from the 
bridge, is a small antechamber, 
opening at one end into a still 
smaller chapel. Here there yet 
remain an altar and some of its 
ornaments, but all of much later 
date than the time of Rubens. He 
is said, however, to have regularly 
attended morning mass in this 
chapel, whilst the antechamber was 
filled by his household. A curious 
but much-injured landscape lies on 
an old cabinet in this antechamber. 
The story is that of Cephalus and 
Procris; and the picture itself is 
said to be the work of one of 
Rubens’ favourite pupils. It is 
mainly interesting, however, from 
its having remained till now in the 
house where possibly it was painted 
under the master’s own direction. 
On the opposite side of the entrance 
passage lie the kitchens—still un- 
touched and unaltered—of no great 
size, but with wide, hospitable-look- 
ing fireplaces, sufficient for the 
ee of a goodly feast when 

ordaens or Quellyn came over 
from Antwerp,—or when a company 
of the Archduke’s courtiers rode 
across the country to visit the great 
painter in his retirement. The light 
struggles through the knotted win- 
dow quarrels, and glimmers upon 
the tall brass ‘hanaps’ and water- 
flagons just as it did then;—the 
unwelcome difference is that you no 
longer hear the cook scolding at his 
work, and that no pleasant savour of 
baked pheasant or red-deer past 
comes curling up to greet the nostrils 
of the hungry visitor. 

The rooms in the remaining part 
of the building, although nearly the 
same externally, have all been altered 
within; nor are they in any “ 
interesting, for the main corps 
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batimens which oceupied the inner 
court was pulled down by the archi- 
tect Guymard. 

It was only for the last four years 
of his life that Rubens became 
Seigneur of Steen,.and was in the 
habit of spending his summers there. 
After his visits to England, Spain, 
and Holland, when the painter con- 
descended to employ his leisure in 
playing the part of ambassador,— 
and after his second marriage with 
Helena Forman in 1630, "Dedeee 
never left his own country. He had 
laboured long and unremittingly, 
and his frequent travels had not 
been without their own share of 
hardship. The gout, too, tormented 
him nota little; and when, in 1635, 
the Cardinal Ferdinand made his 
aw entrée into Antwerp, Rubens, 
who had designed all the magnificent 
triumphal arches erected on the oc- 
easion, was unable to ride through 
the town at the Cardinal's right 
hand, as had been at first intended. 
From. this time, amply laden with 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends’—he retired to Steen, rarely 
visiting the Court or interfering in 
its affairs. Rubens purchased Steen 
from Jan Coels—an old Brabancon 
name—still common in the district ; 
and the original papers, with his 
signature, are still carefully pre- 
served at the ‘Casteel."* Here he 
spent all his summers until his death 
in 1640,—=still painting vigorously, 
as we know by his catalogues and 
by the works themselves; but 

rincipally oceupying himself with 
andscapes suggested by the 
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uiet, pleasant country about him. 
‘Rubens,’ says M. Michiels, in his 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande 
et Hollandaise, ‘never mized his 
labours. His different classes of 
subject are kept perfectly distinct : 
but in his Jandscapes he shows that 
the absolute solitude of nature dis- 
pleased him—at least as contrasted 
with the great love of it manifested 
by the earlier Flemings. Thus his 
love of = led him to fill every 

rtion of his landscapes with action.’ 

ut, with submission, would it not 
be difficult to point out any early 
Flemish painting in which absolute 
solitude is depicted—deep and pro- 
found as is the love of nature in 
them all? And that the ‘ solitude of 
nature’ was very far from displeas- 
ing to the great painter of ‘ The 
Descent’ and ‘ The Adoration,’ we 
know, not only from the facts of his 
life, but from the evidence of his pic- 
tures themselves,—the grey ‘dawn’ 
of the Hermitage, for instance, or 
the Munich ‘sunrise,’ already men- 
tioned. 

It has generally been supposed 
that the great pictures at Mechlin 
—the superb ‘ Adoration,’ in the 
church of St. John,t+ and ‘ The 
Miraculous Draught,’ in that of 
Nétre Dame—were painted at 
Steen; and M. Michiels traces in 
the latter picture more than usual 
labour and refinement, the results 
of his summer retirement. But 
neither ‘The Adoration,’ nor ‘The 
Draught’—the pride of the Mechlin 
Fishmonger’s Guild, for whom it 
was painted—were in reality pro- 


* A short time after his purchase, Rubens writes to Peiresc, excusing his long 


silence. He had been, he says, for some months in a ‘villa’ of his, ‘alquanto 
retirato della citta d’Anversa,’ very secluded, and at some distance from the main 
road, so that the receipt or despatch of letters was equally difficult. ‘ I must not 
omit to tell you,’ he goes on to say, ‘that many ancient medals have been found 
here, silver and bronze—the greater part of the time of the Antonines. It was not 
of bad augury that the first two discovered were of Commodus and Marcus; the 
reverses, ‘‘Spes et Victori.”’ The letter is dated ‘di Steen, il 4 di Settembre, 
1636.’ (Gachet, Lettres Inédites de P. P. Rubens, p. 275.) The ‘good augury’ 
must have been for his future life at Steen. He did not neglect the ‘ provisioning’ 
of his castle. ‘Il nous semble étrange,’ he writes (August 17, 1638) to his pupil, 
Lucas Fayd’herbe, ‘que nous n’apprenions rien des bouteilles de vin d'Ay; car 
eelui que nous avons apporté avec nous est déja& épuisé Rappelez également 
& Guillaume le jardinier (at Antwerp) qu’il doit nous envoyer en leur temps des 
poirés de Rosalie, et des figues quand il y en aura, ou quelque autre chose 
d’agréable.’ (Gachet.) 

¢ The original sketch for this picture—the finest of all Rubens’ many repeti- 
tions of the subject—was in Lord Bute’s collection at Luton. It was engraved by 
Vosterman, under Rubens’ own ¢are. The sketch in crayons by one of Rubens’ 
pupils, with his own retouches, is now in the Musée at Paris. Unfortunately the 
ight in the church is bad, and it is difficult to get a good view of the picture. 
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duced here. Both were painted 
(as the accounts still preserved at 
Mechlin prove) at Antwerp: the 
first in 1616, the latter in 1618, 
long before Rubens had dreamt of 
becoming seigneur of Steen. His 
frequent visits to Mechlin, as he 
passed through on his way to Brus- 
sels, and possibly the neighbourhood 
of David Teniers, who had already 
established himself at Drytoren, 
within a walk of Steen, may have 
induced Rubens to settle there. 
Tradition, too, asserts that Vandyke 
had a campagne in the adjoining 
commune of Eppeghem, where the 
green mound on which the house 
stood, encircled by the never-failing 
moat, is still pointed out. A plea- 
sant trio, indeed, with which to re- 
we the lime avenues of Steen. 

ut we are going to visit Teniers at 
his own house, and must therefore 
leave the old ‘ Casteel’ once more to 
its dreamy quiet, with the swallows 
flitting about its gables, and its moat 
sleeping tranquilly in the sunshine. 

Drytoren is not much more than 
an English mile from Steen. The 
walk is a very pleasant one ;—by 
cornfields ef patehes of oaken 
coppice, fringed here and there with 
banks of heather,now in full blossom. 
After leaving the woods of Steen, 
the country becomes more open. It 
is here a wide plain in full tillage, 
with farms and scattered trees about 
it, and deeper woods bounding the 
horizon. > the distance rises the 
square tower of Grimberghen, with 
its memories of the battle of the 
Cradle, and the fierce struggles of 
the Berthouts—the old Lords of 
Mechlin — against the increasing 
— of the Dukes of Brabant. 

‘ilvorde with its spire and its white 
houses looks out cheerfully from its 
screen of trees; and low green hills 
sweep away beyond towards Laaken 
and Brussels. Over all hung the 
dome of the sky, now covered with 
grey, floating clouds, between which 
fell a gleam of sunshine, resting upon 
the roofs of Drytoren. 

Between Teniers’ farm and Steen 
there is just as much difference as 
between the velvet and ‘cloth of 
gold’ of Rubens’s portraits, and the 
‘cloth of frieze’ of the joyeuse 
Kermesse. Drytoren, or ‘ the Three 
Towers,’ was never a chateau of any 
great size or importance; and 
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whereas Steen lorded it in solitary 
dignity over the commune of Elewyt, 
Drytoren was eclipsed by the mag- 
nificent domain of Perck, whose 
towers and terraces and clipped 
avenues you may see represented, 
with all the honour due to them, in 
the old ‘Delices de Brabant.’ 
Rubens, too, still reigns supreme at 
Steen. His is the great memory 
of the place, and the whole district 
is proud of his connexion with it. 
Teniers has fared differently at 
Drytoren. Though all the country 
round speaks of him—for you see 
his farms, and his trees, and his 
peasants at every step and at every 
turn—his very name is unknown to 
the worthy ‘boer’ and ‘ boerinne’ 
who preside over the farmyards and 
the dairies of what was once his own 
abiding place. The house itself has 
all but disappeared. Of the ‘three 
towers,’ only one remains. This is 
the gate tower; no work of ‘lime 
and stane,’ but of rough timber, 
high and square, with a ‘broken- 
backed ’ steep roof and ornamented 
weather boards—a form constantly 
recurring in Teniers’ pictures. The 
under part forms a low wooden 
archway, opening into the court; 
and above it is a single room, for the 
sake of which the tower was pro- 
bably spared when all the rest was 
destroyed—for it was the artist’s 
painting room. The farm buildin 

within is large and substantial, at 
of some age, having about it all the 
accompaniments of a wealthy culti- 
vator; but no - is of. Teniers’ 
time. It was long past mid-day 
when we entered—and ‘the house 
did keep itself;’ there was no one 
within, and no sounds without, but 
such as came from the distant fields, 
and the cooing of multitudes of 
pigeons, sunning themselves on the 
roofs of Teniers’ atelier. Along- 
side the farm stretched out a level 
of bright green turf, scattered over 
with walnuts and apple trees; and 
a through their stems, a eorn- 
field, with wagons and horses; the 
sun chequering and changing over 
all. Leave was to be taken, since 
none could be asked; so we un- 
barred a door at the foot of the 
tower, and climbed up into the 
room where sundry of those 
‘ magots’ were produced that Louis, 
le grand Monarque, found so little 
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to his liking, but of which George, 
le premier gentilhomme, approved so 
highly. It is now merely a grenier, 
about fifteen feet square, lighted by 
a single window, and with rude 
crossing beams of oak above and at 
the sides. The spaces between the 
beams have been covered with 
paper; and it is said that no long 
time since rough sketches and 
‘scratches’ were to be traced here 
and there on the boards. All has 
disappeared now; and you must 
draw on your own stores for the 
picture of ‘Teniers at work in his 
tower.’ The dark crossing beams 
and the rough walls, the casement 
shutters thrown back, and the 
cheerful, sunny plain seen beyond 
them, would make the best of all 
—_ frames for Mynheer David’s 

gure—not to be decked in velvet 
and gold chains like that of his 
more stately neighbour, although, 
as chambellan of the Archduke 
seg he might display his 
golden key (in an engraving of him 
by Vosterman, nearly as large as 
that of a house door), whenever he 
thought fit. 

We were still in the tower when 
the farmer's wife came in from the 


fields, wondering not a little at the 
unexpected invasion of her terri- 


tories. But ‘perhaps Mynheers 
were fond of pigeons, and had 
climbed up to see them: there were 
some very rare sorts. Not the 
pigeons? Ah, yes; she had heard 
that some one used formerly to 
paint in the tower. Was it either 
of the Mynheers themselves ?’ Such 
is the reputation of David Teniers 
at Drytoren ; and yet, as the good 
‘Vrow’ sat there on the ground in 
front of the tower, with her baby in 
her arms, and the sun streaming 
upon her bright blue jacket, her 
close cap and red handkerchief, she 
looked like a figure cut out of his 
own joyeuse Kermesse. 

Teniers fixed himself early at 
Drytoren. He had already been a 
pupil of Rubens (a daughter of 
whose friend, Breughel, he had 
married), and had obtained con- 
siderable reputation. But his pic- 
tures at first were not readily dis- 
posed of. He was obliged to take 
them himself to Brussels; and it 
was not until he had (partly, we 
may believe, by Rubens’ assist- 
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ance) obtained the notice of the 
Court that he began to take his 
true position in the world. From 
that time, indeed, he rose rapidly. 
Half the dignitaries of Spain and of 
the Low Countries were constant 
visitors at the old pointed-roofed 
chateau. The Archduke John of 
Austria himself became his pupil, 
and is said to have not only visited 
him at Drytoren, but to have 
painted one of his children as an 
especial mark of honour—for, of 
course, there can be no such thin 
as a bad portrait from an sechlanal 
hand. Two gigantic black eagles, 
compliments to the House of Austria, 
were to be seen not long since on 
the folding-doors of the gate tower. 
They are said to have been painted 
by Teniers himself; but doors and 
all have now disappeared. 

Long after Rubens had been laid 
to rest in St. Jacques, and after 
Steen had passed into other hands, 
Teniers was still preserving the art 
distinction of the district at Dry- 
toren,— having succeeded also to 
his great master as President of the 
Guild of St. Luke. Among the 
closest of his friends was Antoine 
Triest, the excellent Bishop of 
Ghent ; a fact which sufficiently 
attests the blameless character of 
the artist’s own life. One piece of 
information, moreover, patronised 
by all the Guide-Books, must not be 

assed over here. All, French and 
Fnglish, agree in informing the 
world that at Termonde, between 
Ghent and Mechlin, Teniers mar- 
ried his third wife; and that the 
house in which he lived is still to 
be seen there, together with some 
curious relics of the marriage. The 
whole of this statement, third wife 
and all, has arisen from a singular 
mistake which has only very recently 
been cleared up,—too recently for 
the benefitofthe Guide-Books. ‘There: 
is unquestionably in Termonde a 
house which was inhabited by David 
Teniers ; and there is preserved in it 
a picture of a marriage ‘ tribulation,’ 
with Flemish couplets at the foot re- 
lating to the same David Teniers, 
who is named in them. In the pic- 
ture, the bridegroom is attempting to- 
climb into his chamber by a ladder, 
and is prevented by his companions. 
below ; whilst the bride holds her 
arms out to him through the win- 
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dow bars. It is dated August 4th, 
1671, and is signed J. E. Q.,—no 
doubt Jean Erasmus Quellyn. All 
this seemed reasonably enough to 
confirm the universal tradition that 
Teniers had married a third wife at 
Termonde; and it was not until 
some one thought of examining the 
records of the town, that the true 
explanation was discovered. There 
it was found that, on the 4th of 
August, 1671, David Teniers of 
Brussels and Anna Maria Bonae- 
rents were married in the presence 
of Mynheer David Teniers, Cham- 
bellan of the Archdukes Leopold and 
John of’ Austria, and of Jean Eras- 
mus Quellyn. It is guessed that 
this David was the son of Abraham 
Teniers — also a painter and en- 
graver, living at Brussels, and the 
brother of David of Drytoren.* 
Teniers lies buried in the little 
church of Perck, whose spire rises 
among the beeches on the other side 
of the plain. The village is pleasant 
and picturesque, with gabled houses 
and low - roofed cabarets, inter- 
spersed with old, wide - branched 
walnut trees. It is full of Tenierses 
—interiors and exteriors. Almost 
every window is a picture; and as 
you look through the open doors 
you may see groups of strangely- 
fashioned shining brass vessels, with 
wrinkled, red- jacketed vrows at 
work about them; the cat sleeping 
in the sun, and the old ‘housefather’ 
resting in his high-backed chair by 
the open hearth,—just the same as 
you have admired fifty times before ; 
or there is a group drinking and 
eard-playing before the door of a 
cabaret, whilst a grand old walnut 
tree rusiles in the breeze beside 
them; and away, beyond the houses, 
a mill on its green mound, with its 
sails sweeping round in the sun- 
shine. Unfortunately I just missed 
the Kermesse of Perck; it had taken 
place the week before my visit; 
and so the finest opportunity of all 
for seeing Teniers’ pictures was 
lost. The church has no archi- 
tectural character; and its most 
important distinction has, I am 
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sorry to say, lately been removed 
during the building of a new aisle. 
The domus ultima of the family 
of Teniers was marked by a flat 
stone slab, on which was a short 
inscription in Flemish. This is no 
longer to be seen, nor could I 
ascertain what had become of it. 
The only relic of the painter still 
remaining in the church, is a figure 
of the Crucified Saviour within a 
large wreath of flowers. The figure 
alone is his. The flowers are most 
os by his friend Seghers. A 
arger and more important Teniers 
—I believe a Saint Dominic—which 
is mentioned as having been in the 
church of Perck, seems also to have 
disappeared. 

And here I might leave you—for 
my pilgrimage is at an end,—but I 
cannot do so without one word about 
M. Michiel’s recently published 
Rubens et l Ecole d’ Anvers,—a book 
that has somewhat disturbed, and 
with reason, the equanimity of the 
good Belgians. M. Michiels is, it 
appears, a Belgian naturalized in 
France ; and his present work is an 
amplification of a portion of his 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande 
et Hollandaise, published some years 
since. It is difficult to say anything 
new about Rubens: but M. Michiels’ 
goodwill has found a way—and he 
tells us accordingly some very 
startling things indeed. His grand 
discovery is, that Rubens was any- 
thing but a good Catholic,—any- 
thing, in short, but religious, not- 
withstanding his professions and his 
early masses. In fact, if M. Michiels 
be correct, the great painter ought 
to have experienced sundry discom- 
fortable forebodings when he under- 
took his journey to the land of the 
Escurial and the Holy Office. He 
was, it now appears, either perfectly 
indifferent to creeds of all descrip- 
tions—an atheist—or a pantheist ; 
you may take your choice, for M. 
Michiels seems not quite to have 
made up his mind as to which of 
these is to be preferred. Only it is 
clear that he entertained a profound 
contempt for the things of the 





’ Madou ; Scénes de la Vie des Peintres de U'Ecole Flamande et Hollandaise. 


The entry in the Termonde records runs thus :—‘ 1671. 


Aug. 4. Habit& dispen- 


satione super proclamationibus, juncti sunt matrimonio David Teniers, Bruxellensis, 
et Anna Maria Bonaerents, puella Teneramundana: presentibus Dnis Davide 
Teniers, & cubiculis Archducibus Leopoldo et Joanni Austriacis, et Joanne Erasmo 


Quellyno, et Joanna van Calandries, et me pastore. 


Signat. J. B, Taelman.’ 
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Church in general, and for some 
principal dogmas of Christianity in 
particular. All this M. Michiels has 
ingeniously deduced from a pro- 
found aa of some of the greatest 
works of Dhaest on which, as he 
maintains, the painter has obscurely, 
but certainly, impressed the charac- 
ter of his true opinions. Like the 
Professor in Molitre’s comedy, M. 
Michiels sait du Grec, and can 
decipher mysteries and enigmas that 
ordinary eyes may never hope to 
discover. us he pronounces the 
famous ‘ Descent’ in the Cathedral, 
to be one of the most impious pic- 
tures in the world; and thinks it 
says but little for the theology or 
the penetration of the Antwerp 
clergy that it should be left to him 
to unveil its profanities. In it, 
Rubens has implied his entire 
rejection of the Serionts divinity 
by the character impressed on the 
principal figure. The body which 
1s being lowered is utterly and pro- 
foundly human ;—it can never break 
again from the darkness of the 
tomb ;—and all the marks for which 
the world has been accustomed to 
admire it, are so many proofs that 
the painter in his heart was mocking 
the best hopes and consolations of 
religion. So thinks M. Michiels. 
You will, I think, prefer the theo- 
logy of the Antwerp chanoines. In 
the great —— of ‘ The Adoration,’ 
now in the Antwerp Museum, he 
finds stranger matter still. The 
figure of the kneeling king, he 
thinks, is probably the caricature of 
some échevin or burgomaster; and 
is accordingly very severe on the 
nose—like a hove beak—and the 
two ailes de pigeon that project on 
either side of his bald crown. Thus 
Rubens seems to have amused him- 
self with introducing in his pictures 
the thought that came uppermost,— 
and whether the subject was grave 
or gay made not the slightest differ- 
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ence to him. Now and then, as in 
‘The Deseent,’ his purpose was 
more serious ; and it is quite absurd, 
M. Michiels thinks, that his pictures 
should be exposed in churches and 
as altar pieces, when they may be 
proved to conceal such profound 
irreverence. Not that this in any 
way redounds to Rubens’ discredit. 
As far as I can make out M. 
Michiels, who on this point is some- 
what reserved, the discovery is only 
a fresh laurel added to the crown of 
the great painter. 

To such nonsense as this it would 
be absurd to reply seriously. Ru- 
bens, as it has been well observed, 
represents the period of the Renais- 
sance when at its highest point. 
He has all its good qualities in 

rfection, and most certainly he 
- not escaped many of its bad. 
The religion of his pictures is 
essentially that of his time ; and to 
complain that you do not find in 
them the unworldly solemnity and 

uaint thoughtfulness of Van 

yek or Memling, is in fact to 
complain that the seventeenth cen- 
tury was not the fifteenth; or to 
quarrel with a peach because it has 
not the precise flavour of a straw- 
berry. You are quite at liberty to 
prefer Memling’s haunting picture 
of the ‘ Baptism of the Saviour’ in 
the Academy at Bruges, to the 
same subject as treated by Rubens 
in the Church of St. John at 
Mechlin; but you have no right 
whatever to look for precisely the 
same religious expression in the two 
pictures. Art had become worldly, 
if you will, in the intervening time ; 
but if there is one artist whose 
labours more than those of any 
other tended to elevate it, and to 
extract the best from the debasing 
heathenisms of the Renaissance— 
it is Rubens. 

And here is enough from, 

Yours, my dear ——. 


a 
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TABLE-TALK ON 


SHAKSPEARE. 


‘Love’s Lasovn’s Lost.’ 


A.—\\/ HAT play shall we have 
W this omuagt 

F.—Suppose we take Love's 
Labour's Lost : I don’t think people 
read it as much as it deserves, 
though I myself feel the want of a 
satisfactory clue to its windings. 

A.—It always seems to me that 
in this, if in no other of Shakspeare’s 
plays, that clue is pointed to by the 
date at which he wrote it. 

F.—But that is not known. 

A.—It is agreed, on internal and 
external evidence, that it is one of 
the earliest—possibly the earliest— 
of his plays; and that the marks of 
youthful genius, and of that ve 
genius whom we know so well in his 
maturer works, may be recognised 
in it ‘as a portrait of him taken in 
his boyhood :’ but I would add, that 
it is not only the structure, but also 
the spirit, of Dove's Labour's Lost 
which is essentially, characteristi- 
cally youthful. 

F.—You mean that what I should 
eall the ‘ idea’ of the play is that of 
Youthhood ? 

A.—Yes: youthhood just at its 
point of culmination and transition 
into manhood. 

F.—I see; the opening scheme— 
of the king making his court ‘a 
little academe,’ in which he and his 
lords are to devote themselves to 
study, and win immortal fame by 
present war ‘against their own 
affections and the large army of the 
world’s desires’—is but the embodi- 
ment in its dramatic shape of that 
enthusiasm which does still give the 
like impulses, and lead to the like 
resolves in every generous youth on 
his first reaching the threshold of 
manly life. And then, as now, in 
Shakspeare as in Nature, love comes 
in to upset the fine scheme. But 
is not this rather flat, even for 
criticisfn ? 


A.—Because you are substituting 
generalizations and abstractions for 
the living world which Shakspeare 


sets before us. That world has a 
Jaw, and a law which we may reason- 
ably attempt to discover and desig- 
nate; but, take all other laws, it is 
—_ to be seen in its vital operations 
and results. Consider, too, that 
those operations and results are not 


merely individual, but social also; 
that if this play does ‘body forth’ 
the spirit of youthhood, it does so 
not merely by presenting the shapes 
of individual youths and maidens, 
but still more by bringing these 
together into a set of social circum- 
stances exactly fitted for the ‘local 
habitation’ of this same spirit. 
Picture to yourself an age and 
place in which a was actuall 
modelled and ruled by the boyis 
or youthful spirit; call up before 
your mind’s eye a time when 
Academes and Courts of Love were 
actually to be found in princes’ 

laces and parks, and only differing 
hom those of Shakspeare’s King of 
Navarre as prose must ever differ 
from poetry. 

F.—Windsor then, as it must 
have been in the days of the Black 
Prince and Chaucer, or Provence 
when its kings were troubadours ; 
or perhaps even the court of Weimar 
in Goethe's days? 

A.—Of course Shakspeare’s idea 
has never been adequately realized ; 
but perhaps it was never more 
nearly so than in his own day. 
Love's Labour's Lost certainly exhi- 
bits one of the aspects of the age of 
Elizabeth. In the days of Chaucer 
the combat of wit was only begin- 
ning to appear alongside of that with 
lanees and swords, while in our own 
days it has been almost as much 
superseded by a graver discourse a8 
it was itself superseding the tourna- 
ment in the days of Elizabeth. Both 
kinds of tilting are boyish, but the 
advance in intellectual character 
marks the growth of the boy. 

F.— Certainly the dialogue 
throughout this play is a perpetual 
tilting-match. The lords and ladies 
break lances in true knightly 
fashion ; the clown handles a pon- 
derous cudgel; the parson and the 
schoolmaster fence carefully, hitti 
nohard blows; the fantastic Spani 
struts like a man of war; and though 
he does not venture to engage he is 
continually spun round by little 
Moth, as if he were the great wooden 
‘Saracen’ on which aspirants used 
to try their skill. 

A.— Consider, too, that these 
dialogues do but carry to an ideal 
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height a succession of just such con- 
flicts of words as young ladies and 
gentlemen are still fond of engaging 
in, as often as they meet at Christ- 
mas feasts or under the elms and 
oaks of some ancestral hall. The 
characteristic of this wit-tournament 
is that the words are not used, as in 
the higher kinds of discourse— 
merely as spontaneous means of ex- 
pressing the thoughts and feelings ; 

ut there is a constant effort to give 
each word a life and a meaning of 
its own, and to mark that life and 
meaning by a sting. Hence the 
plays upon words, the pretended 
misunderstandings of words, the 
expression of every thought by the 
least expected word, and the fre- 

uent use of rhymes, especially so 
that a speech shall rhyme to that to 
which it is the reply. 
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F—yYes; one has abundant 
opportunities of exclaiming with 
Armado, 

A sweet touch, a quick venew of wit: 
snip, snap, quick and home; it rejoiceth 
my intellect; true wit: 
or with Boyet, 

Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career, 
been run. 

A.—Boyet’s words are ironical, 
by-the-bye; and that is one of the 
features of these wit-combats—in 
actual life as in Shakspeare—that 
the ladies always get the better, and 
leave the gentlemen ‘ all dry-beaten 
with pure scoff.’ Delicacy rather 
than strength of intellect is called 
for:—the Soldan who can cut the 
—— not the Richard who can 
1ew the mace in two; and, as Boyet 
had said before, 


The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 

As is the razor’s edge invisible, 

Cutting a smaller hair than qnay be seen; 

Above the sense of sense : so sensible 

Seemeth their conference; their conceits have wings, 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter things. 


F.—Is it my fancy, or are there 
more marks of elaborate composition 
in this than in most of Shakspeare’s 
plays? 

A.—TI have often thought so: and 
that you may recognise throughout 
the care of painstaking youth, alike 
in the plot and the language. How 
carefully the characters are coupled, 
and monk and individualized ; 
for instance, in the contrasts and 
resemblances between the king and 
his three lords, and the princess and 
her three ladies, whether you com- 
pare each court with the other, or 
the members of either among them- 
selves. 

F.—There is a noticeable superi- 
ority as to dignity of deportment, 
in the king and princess, as compared 
with Biron and Rosaline, though 
the two latter are above them in 
intellect. 

A.—Shakspeare never overlooks 
that well-known effect of a royal or 
princely position—to raise the ap- 
parent character of the occupant 
above its natural and real standard. 
But what a charm there is in the 
intercourse of the princess with her 
ladies and her usher: there she is 
no less affectionate than dignified, 
and her ordinary reserve and self- 
respect can occasionally give way 
before such a simple utterance of 


her thoughts as, ‘we are wise girls 
to mock our lovers so.’ 

F.—Boyet is a nice old beau, the 
very counterpart of the ushers in 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. And, 
as you say, how individualized! 
Equally distinct from the shallow 
fop Armado, and from Biron, who, 
however, is not less a gentleman 
and a courtier in his own way. 

A.—Don’t call him Biron. Mr. 
Collier tells us that both quarto and 
folio invariably spell the name 
Berowne: and I do not see why we 
might not be above the pedantry of 
writing it in a way which neither 
rhythm nor rhyme will bear: as, for 
instance :— 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious 

moon: 
* * * 7 


My eyes are then no eyes, nor I 
Berowne. 

There is an English name Perowne 
as well as a French Peron, and I 
think you would surprise the present 
learned owner of the former if you 
were to insist on spelling it in the 
latter way. 

The ~ lords too, subordinate 
characters as they are, are distin- 
guished carefully by help of the 
ladies’ descriptions Pine See too 
how the parson and the school- 
master, and the clown, the con- 
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stable, and the she-clown, are di- 
versified, though all alike full of 
the proper spirit of the play. Sir 
Nathaniel, ‘ Sala master parson is 
master parson’ so precisely that he 
cannot so much as speak of shoot- 
ing a deer but as ‘in the testimony 
of a good conscience ;’ while the 
schoolmaster ‘varies his epithets,’ 
Latin and English, as though he 
were giving his class a lesson: and 
so they go on through the play. 

F.—The clown is a sturdy man- 
animal; not without shrewd sense, 
though his words have no great 
connexion with his thoughts. 

A,—An ordinary feature in Shak- 
speare’s clowns. They adopt the 
language as they may be supposed 
to have received the cast-off clothes 
of their masters; a man’s words 
are usually his own spontaneous 
utterance of his thoughts, but the 
clown’s phraseology is habitually 
obtained ab extra. These clowns 
of Shakspeare want a deeper inves- 
tigation by some student of physical 
science than they have yet received. 
The actual phenomenon of the 
official fool, or clown, no longer 
existing, its nature is almost en- 
tirely unknown; some competent 

erson should try and reconstruct 
it by the processes of the ‘higher 
criticism.’ 

F.—The spritely Moth reminds 
me of the impish page in the For- 
tunes of Nigel. 

A.—Nay, nay: Moth has none 
of Lutin’s villany. Shakspeare 
shrank from depicting mere de- 
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pravity in either boys or women, 
though he must have known its 
existence well enough. Still Moth 
is impish: he seems more nearly 
allied to Ariel or to Puck than to 
flesh and blood men, so excessively 
is the boy developed—almost to the 
exclusion of the human. 

F.—Your ‘idea’ of boyhood, or 
youthhood, has not helped us yet to 
an explanation of anal more than 
the jesting dialogues—the wit-com- 
bats as you call them—of the play. 

A.—Let me, then, go on to say 
that under the idea of youth and 
wit, that of manhood and reason is 
making itself felt more and more in 
each successive scene, till at last 
the merry, trifling boys and girls 
leave you as dignified men and 
women; the change is magical, but 
you see that it is real, and feel that 
it is true to nature. Look well, and 
notwithstanding the incessant ripple 
and sparkle of each wave at the 
surface, you will recognise the pre- 
sence of this under-current, which 
from the first is carrying the drama 
steadily forward to its consumma- 
tion. In the first scene, while 
Berowne is putting forth his utmost 
brilliancy of youthful wit and 
banter, he is employing them—not, 
as the King supposes, to 

hinder study quite, 
And train their intellects to vain delight, 
which would have been the conduct 
of a mere boy; but to prove the 
worthlessness of all this sort of 
learning in comparison with life 
and the knowledge of life :— 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks ; 
Small have continued plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know, is to know nought but fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


Then, after the clown and Armado 
have by their conduct, and the 
former by his jests too, thrown 
much ridicule on the king’s grave 
and formal arrangements, the arrival 
of the French princess compels 
them to interrupt their boyish 
schemes and attend to business, and 
to act like men. Still the business 
is carried on amidst such trifling, 


flirtation, and wit; nay, it is so 
kept out of sight by these, that we 


notice little but the latter. Next 
follows the love-making, with its 
justification in the earnest and 
noble speech in which Berowne 
‘who had hitherto treated it as a 
joke) maintains love to be the real 
ground of life and of knowledge :— 


Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 
And where we are, our learning likewise is, 
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Then, when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes, 
Do we not likewise see our learning there ! 

O, we have made a vow to study, lords ; 

And in that vow we have foraworn our books ; 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leader. contemplation, have found out 
Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beateour tutors have enrich’d you with ? 
Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 

And therefore finding barren practisers, 
Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil : 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound, 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d ; 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste ; 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 

Subtle as sphinx ; as sweet, and musical, 

As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ; 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper’d with love's sighs : 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And piant in tyrants mild humility. 


derive : 


From women’s eyes this doctrine 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 


Else, none at all in aught proves excellent. 


But this earnest love, like the 
state business, is beaten back again 
by incessant banter, the king and 
lords quizzing each other, Berowne 
ridiculing even himself, and the 
ladies only giving « single hint even 
to the spectators (in the scene of 
their first appearance) that they 
looked at all favourably on the 
lovers they mock so unmercifully. 
At last the wit wears itself down 
(as is its real tendency) into bitter- 
ness and ill nature ; and then Mer- 
cade’s news to the Princess of the 
death of her father brings matters 
to a crisis. At once all jesting is 
thrown aside, and we see noble- 
minded. and thoughtful men and 
women clothed in dignity and 
modesty. The ladies throughout 
have maintained more of dignity 
than the lords: this is heightened 
by their becoming mourners, and we 
feel satisfied with the propriety of 
the gallants’ respectful submission to 
their prescribed penances. 

F.—And Berowne’s penance—to 


visit a hospital from day to day 
a twelvemonth—has, according to 
our view, a special fitness: it is 
y some practical acquaintance with 
the sufferings of life that the youth 
passes out of the phases of the 
scholar, the gentleman, and the 
lover, into the man. 

A.—Here we may stop, I think ; 
for if Shakspeare is inexhaustible, 
his critics are not expected, or 
indeed desired, to be so. 

F.—You quoted a phrase from 
the most philosophical, though, alas! 
the most fragmentary, of his critics, 
at the beginning of our conversation. 
What do you think of the observa- 
tion which he (Coleridge, I mean) 
makes soon after, that this play 
affords us strong presumptions that 
‘though Shakspeare’s acquirements 
in the dead languages might not be 
such as we suppose in a learned 
education, his habits had, neverthe- 
less, been scholastic, and those of a 
student’ P 

A.—The whole criticism you refer 
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to is pregnant with instruction. But 
have you any special remark to 
make on the passage you quote P 
F.—I should draw a somewhat 
different, or rather an additional, 
conclusion from Coleridge’s pre- 
mises. Those arguments of Berowne 
against mere book-learning which 
you have already discussed in refer- 
ence to their dramatic propriety and 
meaning, look to me very like the 
queue of the young poet’s own 
feelings when he came to London 
and found himself hopelessly inferior 
in scholarship to men who were 
otherwise his most fitting associates. 
If he made any gon to bring 
up his ‘small Latin and less Greek’ 
to the mark of a Ben Jonson, he 
would soon find both that the time 
was past for such ‘continual plod- 
ding,’ and that the very originality 
of his own genius was unfavourable 
to ‘winning base authority from 
others’ books.’ Then he would 
‘reason against reading ;’ and after 
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confessing that in this he was like 
‘an envious, sneaping frost,’ would 

proudly fall back on the con- 
sciousness that the offspring of his 
wit would one day make the pre- 
cocious boasts of his more book- 
learned fellows seem but ‘abortive 
births,’ and them but ‘ earthly god- 
fathers’ instead of true creators ; 
and that meanwhile he might be 
content, though his time for school- 
boy learning was now past, and 
though for him now ‘ painfully to 
pore upon a book’ would be like 
‘desiring a rose at Christmas.’ 
Therefore he would not ‘study now 
it was too late,’ but rather ‘lke of 
each thing that in season grows,’ 
he would enjoy the glorious ‘sun 
and stars, though he could not call 
them by their technical names. And 
then we might add that Rosaline’s 
description of Berowne exactly suits 
Shakspeare, as Jonson and others 
“rie his cotemporaries have described 


A merrier man, 


Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 


His eye 


occasion for his wit ; 


For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 
Which his fair tongue (coneeit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 


But if these are not merely fanci- 
ful inductions, is there not one still 
more probable: namely, that in his 
earliest poem—‘ the first heir of his 
invention,’ as he calls it—Shak- 
speare was uttering the angry, and 
we may believe exaggerated, feel- 
ings with which he contemplated 
his union with Anne Hathaway ? 
She was a woman and he a boy 
when their marriage was huddled 
up in haste and secrecy, before the 
birth of their eldest child; and 
might not the story implied in the 
few yet significant facts we know 
explain why, when the gentle Shak- 
speare himself first ‘touched a pen 
to write,’ ‘his ink was tempered 
with swch love's sighs, as we have in 
the Venus and Adonis? 

A.—Take care how you tread 
that region of hypothesis :— 


Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


No doubt Shakspeare did draw his 
knowledge of human life from ex- 
perience as well as observation ; but 
who shall now distinguish one from 
the other, or tell us what is fancy and 
what fact, even in the most plausible 
speculation, if, from lack of evidence, 
it remains incapable of verification P 
Such speculations may be more 
justifiable as to non-dramatic than 
as to dramatic poetry, and as to the 
earlier than to the maturer works of 
a poet; but remember that in as far 
as you can make out any character 
in a play to be not a real personage, 
but a mask for the poet himself, 
you make out that he has betrayed 
a lack of dramatic art; and do not 
forget the reductio ad absurdum to 
which your speculative process is 
liable, if any one should apply it in 
order to discover the man Shak- 
speare in his Shylocks, Iagos, and 
other wicked ones, small as well as 
great. But enough for to-night: 
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WOODPECKERS. 
The Woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 


N°? smoke curls so gracefully, at 
present, as that rising from the 
blazing grate well piled up, not 
without wood, to dispel the cold. 
But it is hopeful,as we gaze oe 
into that fiery gulf glowing wit 
its apocalypse of imaginary scenes 
and features, from our snug easy- 
chairs, while the wind whistles 
shrilly without, and mingled sleet 
and rain lash the window panes, to 
think that Spring will return with 
balmy breath and dewy fingers to 
deck the bosom of Mother Earth 
with flowers; and that, with God’s 
blessing, we may again see her 
enamelled handiwork. Pleasant it 
is, as we look with half-shut eyes 
upon the eddying volumes which 
roll upward, to indulge in the belief 
that we may be permitted again to 
watch with delight the ascent of 
the semitransparent vapour from 
the cottage till it melts away. above 
the tall elms into the clear sky, 
while the ringing laugh of the 
woodpecker is heard as it plies its 
wavy flight from grove to grove, 
where the feathered choristers are 
singing hymns to the lovely May. 
Ah! Well! Those woodpeckers 
are an industrious generation. See, 
one of them has been at work on 
the very log with which we are 
about to mend our fire. Wherever 
timber trees abound, some of the 
family of Woodpeckers are to be 
found. The old scythe-and-hour- 
glass man, to write Benthamitically, 
subdues everything sublunary — 
nay, if we are to believe the astro- 
nomical doctors, the time must come 
when friction will wear out all the 
planets above and below the moon 
—and trees among the rest. Time’s 
agents for tree-destruction are 
minute; but their name is legion. 
No sooner does an elm, or a beech, 
or an oak—any forest-tree in short 
—begin to wane, than the quick 
instinct of the insect mother per- 
ceives it, and there she deposits 
the eggs that are to become the 
xylophagous brood which that 
mother will never see, but which, 
by her providence, will come into 
life in the midst of the plenty which 
is to support it. One race under- 


mines the bark; another eats away 
the woody surface, making tracks 
which remind one of a net-work of 
miniature railways; a third gnaws 
into the heart of the wood. We 
say nothing of the destroyers of the 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. Other 
winged agents are appointed to 
keep down the assailants of those 
outworks. But to check the ligni- 
perdous licence of the destructives 
which attack the body and limbs of 
the tree, the detectives are at hand 
in the shape of the Woodpeckers. 
Down they come upon the swarm- 
ing marauders, and save, for a time 
at least, many a fine stick, instead 
of destroying it, as many thought- 
less persons think./ This, by the 
way, looks very like one of Paddy’s 
bulls: but if it be, it is naturalized 
here. One of this thoughtless class 
who was breaking, every moment, 
into an agreeable conversation with 
‘I think,’ and ‘I think,’ was shut 
up by a charming conviva—now, 
alas! no more—who, with the most 
affectionate manner, said to him, 
‘My dear ——, you think, you 
think.’ 

But, whatever such entities may 
think, Nature’s winged police-offi- 
cer sees appearances which induce 
him to suspect the presence of latent 
tree-sneaks. He taps gently at first, 
presently more sturdily, with his 
truncheon of a bill, against the sus- 
pected hiding-place. The sound 
confirms his suspicions. He re- 
doubles his blows till the substance 
of the tree vibrates and the woods 
re-echo. The terrified offenders, to 
whom this vibration is as an earth- 
quake, begin to stir, and gradually 
leave their snug shelter. Then the 
> age of a tongue is plied among 
the amazed wretches, and they are 
committed by scores to the dark, 
triturating dungeon under the offi- 
cial’s feathered waistcoat. . 

And never was form better fa- 
shioned by the Great Artificer for 
the work which the agent has to 
do. Woodpeckers are not reguired 
to take long flights, but to flit from 
tree to tree or from grove to grove. 
Let us examine the skeleton. The 
keel of the sternum or breast-bone, 
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you see, is not deep and projecting, 
as in the birds of long-continued 
flight, or even in those of the 
poultry-kind, where a heavy body 
is to be raised and sustained on the 
wing by powerful pectoral muscles. 
Look at the strong vertebre of the 
neck, the descending position of 
the bones of the tail, and the well 
developed lower extremities. Ob- 
serve, in dissecting the muscles, 
how the principal strength is thrown 
into the | orreec of the back, thighs, 
legs, and feet, to enable this scan- 
sorial bird to cling to the bark, and 
run freely up, about, or down the 
tree at its pleasure; while the 
muscles of the neck and upper part 
of the back, which work the head 
like a hammer or pick-axe, those of 
the rump, which direct and support 
the tail, and those of the thighs and 
legs, are unusually strong. The 
feet—which have two toes before 
and two behind*—and claws are 
stout. The tail-feathers, instead of 
terminating in soft feathery fibres, 
like the tails of most other birds, 
end in stiff points, so that when 
the sturdy shafts are applied by the 
strong uropygial muscles to the 
stem of the tree, they form a prop 
to support the bird as it works. 
The callow keel of the breast-bone 
enables the labourer to bring its 
body close to the tree, without put- 
ting the head at too great a distance 
from the work allotted to it, as a 
deeper keel would; and thus we 
have a living machine admirably 
adapted for clinging and climbing. 

ow let us examine the head. 
The bill, you see, is strong, wedge- 
shaped, with regular angles, rather 
truncated at the end, and so com- 
pact that, in one species,f it is of 
the colour and almost of the con- 
sistence of ivory. Here we have 
an engine perfectly adapted to the 
rough duty to be done,—the labo- 
rious operation of stripping off bark 
and penetrating wood. 

But all this admirable contrivance 
would have been comparatively 
wasted without an adjunct—that 
wonderful instrument contained in 
the inside of the bill, the tongue. 


Form of the Woodpecker’s Tongue. 
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This consists of two parts: first, 
a fixed base ; secondly, a cylindrical 
portion which can be protruded at 
pleasure, and is, when retracted, 
received into a sheath formed b 
that base. The tip of this elastic 
tongue—which is largely supplied 
with a glutinous secretion proceed- 
ing from the two sub-maxillary 
glands—terminates in a firm sharp 
point—a horny sheath, in fact, end- 
ing in a pike, which is, in many 
species, barbed, so as to secure the 
larger struggling insects, when they 
are transfixed. 

We shall now endeavour to 
describe the beautiful but simple 
machinery by which this death- 
dealing and life-supplying organ 
is worked without encumbering it 
or you, dear reader, with techni- 
calities, and what a facetious friend 
of ours somewhat irreverently calls 
‘grimgribber.’ The horns, then, of 
the tongue-bone are largely deve- 
loped. Imagine them emerging 
from beneath the lower mandible, 
and reflected, so as to remind one, 
in somesort, of carriage-springs,over 
the posterior and superior partof the 
skull, where these tongue-springs 
meet, and are lodged in a groove. 
When the tongue is retracted, these 
springs extend to the base of the 
re mandible of the bill; but 
when it is protruded, they glide 
backward, to allow the protrusion ; 
and their return to their quiescent 
state, when the tongue is retracted, 
is helped by an elastic ligament 
attached to their extremities. The 
—- muscles take their rise 

rom the horns of the tongue-bones, 

and leaving those bones where they 
converge to enter the mouth, pass 
ewe to their point of attach- 
ment in the lower mandible or jaw. 
From this fixed point the muscles 
act with great advantage in jerking 
forward the horns of the tongue- 
bone, and, consequently, the 
tongue. 

But how is this sesquipedality of 
tongue—you have only to take up a 
recently-killed woodpecker, with its 
muscles relaxed by death, to see 
how long it is—drawn back? for 





* This is the normal structure ; the toes are but three in Picus tridactylus, 
The Northern Three-toed Woodpecker of Edwards,—two before and only one 


behind. 


+ Picus principalis. 
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something more than the unaided 
tongue-springs must be required to 
effect this necessary action. 

Take off the skin, and you will 
observe that the retracting muscles 
are first wrapped four or five times 
about the wind-pipe, and then pass 
along the sides of the larynx to- 
ward their insertion into the base of 
the tongue-bone, technically called 
the basi-hyal bone.* 

What is the object of these con- 
trivances—of this elaborate example 
of animal mechanics ? 

The end to which they are 
directed is the rapid and extensive 
protrusion of the vermiform tongue 
for the purpose of transfixing the 
insects Shih constitute the food of 
the bird, and the as rapid retraction 
of it to convey that food to its 
stomach. 

We will now suppose the wood- 

ecker to be in position—the feet 
holding on like cramp-irons, the 
stiff and pointed tail-feathers which 
are gently curved downward, firmly 
urged against the bark, and forming 
an accessory prop, while the body 
is brought close to the tree in 
consequence of the shallowness 
of the keel of the breast-bone. 
Then Ve insectis: the head is 
rapidly plied like a hammer, the 

ick-axe of a bill penetrates the 
bark or unsound parts of the tree, 
which tremble under the rapid 
succession of blows. The swarms 
hurry from their hiding-places or 
are detected in them, and speared 
by the quickly reiterated action of 
the pointed horn-tipped tongue. 

The lively and observing ancient 
Greek was all eye and ear for the 
habits and notes of birds, and 
named a great proportion of them 
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accordingly. The remarkable opera- 
tions of the Woodpeckers soon 
gained for them the appellation of 
Dryocolaptes ;+ for Apts —though 
generally significative of the oak, 
and especially so applied by us 
Britons from Druid associations— 
is used, in its larger sense, to desig- 
nate any tree. The Dryads were 
not confined to Dodona. But that 
there might be no mistake, Den- 
drocolaptes{ was also a Grecian 
name for these tree-tappers. The 
pungent Athenian dramatist, who so 
well took the measure of his country- 
men, would never have ventured to 
put his Birds on the stage before 
an audience which was not fully 
up to the mark, and capable of 
relishing the smart sallies of the 
inhabitants of Nephelococcugia. 
Nor were the names above men- 
tioned the only appellations earned 
by the sharp and penetrating blows 
dealt by the head and bill of the 
Woodpecker. Dryops, Xylocopus, 
Drycopus, and Drytonios, bore tes- 
timony to the nonienclature of ob- 
servers who had seen the bird in 
action. Moreover, in the Athenian 
and Doric tongue, the woodpecker 
was called Pelecas,§ and so Aristo- 
yhanes has named it in the Birds ; 
but the common people called it 
Pelecan. These last appellations 
must not be confounded with Aris- 
totle’s Pelecas, which was a water- 
bird of which we may have some- 
thing to say in a future article. 

The Ancient Italians held the 
Woodpecker in high _ repute. 
Sacred to Mars,|| and the dry-nurse 
of Romulus and Remus—yes—at 
least it was the popular belief that 
the Woodpecker brought them 
food when it was time to add some- 


* Those who wish to examine this part of the woodpecker’s organization will 
do well to consult the following preparations in the Physiological Series of the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and the lucid scientific 
descriptions of them in the Catalogue, by Professor Owen :—Nos, 311, 1477, 1478, 
1479 A. 

+ And sometimes Drycolaptes, dpyxo\dzrne, as in the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, 


v. 480, 979. 
kodkamreiy Cove. 


A Woodpecker was also sometimes called dpvoxoday, azo row 


t devdpoxokdrrne. 

§ ms\exac, apa Td wedexiy rd Edda. See the ‘Birds,’ v. 881, and 1154. In 
the last-named passage, the ‘ Messenger’ calls the zeXexaiytec most skilful car- 
penters who hewed out the doors with their axe-like beaks, making a din as they 
plied them like that in a ship-building yard. 

|| Martia Picus avis gemino pro stipite pugnant 
Et Lupa, tuta per hos utraque palma fuit. 


Ovid, Fast. 1. 3—37. 
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thing solid to the liquid supply of 
their foster-mother,* it is no wonder 
that the bird found favour in the 
eyes of the Roman. Whether the 
bird was sacred to the God of War 
on account of its services to his 
twins, or from its boldness and 
strength im attacking and penetra- 
ting the oak itself, this deponent 
sayeth not; but sacred it was. 
Romance was, soon, still more busy 
with it; witness the pretty story 
of the King of Latium, Saturn’s 
son, who married Venilia, became 
the father of Faunus,t and seems to 
have been a very good husband up 
to a certain point and before he 
was assailed by temptation. A 
marvellous proper man must King 
Picus have ng for the beautiful 
and bountiful goddess, whom men 
call Pomona, fell desperately in love 
with him; and he,—to the great 
disgust of his wife, no doubt,—re- 
turned the heavenly nymph’s affec- 
tion. Whether this liaison was 
before or after her marriage with 
the old-woman - metamorphosed 
Vertumnus, does not seem quite 
clear: but Nemesis never sleeps, 
she bides her time. The handsome 
king was hunting, one fine day, in 
the woods, when the witching 
daughter of Sol and Perseis saw, 
loved, and with her usual magical 
talent for degrading her lovers, 
changed him into a woodpecker,t 
which the old Romans named after 
the transformed king so long as 
their dynasty lasted; and the bird 
will be called ‘picus’ in Latin, as 
long as their language—which has 
long survived their power, and will 
outlive greater empires—exists. 

But pray, Sir, what became of 
Venilia P 

Ah! Madame,—the old story. 
What can root out the affection of 
a woman for her first love, however 


Their Repute amongst the Romans. 


* Lacte quis infantes nescit crevisse ferino, 
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undeserving and cruel he may be? 
The patient, neglected, disconsolate 
wife when informed of her faithless 
husband’s ‘ translation,’ pined away 
and died. 

Then they had another version. 
These more matter-of-fact story- 
tellers threw the whole more ancient 
romance overboard, declaring that 
Picus was the son of Pilumnus, the 
god of those rogues in grain the 
Roman millers and bakers, if he 
was not the offspring of the other 
of the two domestic deities, Picum- 
nus. Pilumnus was said to have 
taught the millers how to grind 
and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, to take toll too. But the 
corn itself would have been very 
poor and hungry but for Picumnus 
—who first invented the manuring 
of land, and was called Sterquili- 
nius for his pains. Both presided 
over the nuptial auspices, but the 
former was considered the especial 
patron of children, and Turnus— 
you will find the vaunt, young gen- 
tleman, in theninth book ofthe Aneid 
—boasts his lineal descent from 
the god. In later times, Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman, calls Dr. Siop 
‘great son of Pilumnus,’ though 
the Doctor had, with his vile instru- 
ments—to borrow the language of 
the worthy and indignant Trin— 
crushed Tristram’s nose as flat as a 
pancake. 

But, whoever was the father of 
Picus,—say the matter-of-fact men 
—the story of his metamorphosis 
arose from nothing more or less 
than his giving out prophecies to 
his admiring subjects by means of 
a favourite woodpecker ; and, as the 
bird is said to foretel rain, we don’t 
see why Picus might not have had 
his woodpecker, as Mahomet—or 
more correctly Mohammed—is said 
to have had his prophetic pigeon. 


Et picum expositos szepe tulisse cibos ? 


Plutarch notices the same tradition. 


Fauno Picus pater : 


Te, Saturne, refert. 


Ovid, Jast. 1. 3-—53. 
isque parentem 


Ain, vii. 48. 


t Ipse Quirinali lituo parvaque sedebat 
Succinctus trabea, levaque ancile gerebat 
Picus equim domitor: quem capta cupidine conjunx 
Aurea percussum virga, versumque venenis, 
Fecit avem Circe, sparsitque coloribus alas. 


Ibid. 187. 
D2 
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Tt was not to be expected that 
either the augurs or the poets 
should neglect such a chance as 
these legends offered. Accordingly 
we find that as Quintus lius 
Petus sat in the senate-house, a 
woodpecker perched on his head. 
A soothsayer immediately exclaimed 
that, if Alius preserved the bird, 
his house would flourish and Rome 
decay ; but that, if he killed it, the 
contrary would come to pass. 
When lius heard this, he, with 
the true and stern spirit of an 
ancient Roman, bit off the poor 
bird’s head in the presence of the 
Conscript Fathers. The augury 
was fulfilled. All the youths of 
the patriotic senator’s family were 
slain at Canne; but the Roman 
arms were soon crowned with 
success, 

Pliny tells a similar story of the 
pretor Tubero,—in the eighteenth 
chapter of his tenth book—‘ Of the 
Spight or Woodpecker,’ not with- 
out an amusing account of the 
habits and supposed powers of the 
feathered family : 


Some little birds there are also that 
haue hooked clees, as the Spights, which 
are known by the sirname of Martius, and 
be therefore called Pici Martij. These 
are of great accovnt in Auspices and 
presage good. They that joband pecke 
holes in trees, and will climbe vpright 
like cats, are of this race. As for them, 
they will rampe up with their bellies to 
the tree, bending backward, and when 
they peck with their bils against the 
bark, they know by the sound thereof, 
that there be worms within for them to 
feed. These birds alone of all others* 
feed and nourish their yong ones in 
crannies and chinks of trees. And if it 
chance that a shepheard or some such 
do pin or wedge vp their holes, it is 
thought commonly that they will vnstop 
the same again by meanes of a certaine 
herbe, which no sooner they touch the 
stopple with but it will out. Trebius 
writeth, that let a man driue a spike or 
great naile, or else a wedge or pinne of 
wood, as hard as euer he will, into that 
tree wherein this bird hath a nest, in- 
continently as she percheth and setleth 
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vpon the tree, it will presently fly out 
with such a force, that the tree will 
give a crack again therewith. Through- 
out all Latium these birds beare the 
name for effectual signification of good 
or bad fortune, by reason of that king 
or prince [i. Picus] who gave them that 
name. And one presage of theirs aboue 
the rest I cannot passe ouer: It for- 
tuned that one of them light vpon the 
head of ZL. Tubero L. chiefe Iustice of 
the city of Rome, as hee was sitting 
upon the judgement seat in the open 
face of the Court ministring justice, and 
there rested so gently, that it suffered 
him to take it with his hand. The 
Soothsayer being asked his aduice in 
this case, answered by booke, That if 
the bird were let go, it would portend 
the ruine and overthrow of the whole 
estate and empire: but if it were 
killed ; it denounced the death of the 
sayd Pretor or L, chiefe Iustice then in 
place. But the Pretor Tubero imme- 
diately vpon this answer, plucked the 
bird in pieces. It was not long after but 
the presage of this bird took effectindeed, 
and was fulfilled in his person. 


Long before Pliny’s time, the 
slave Libanus, in his soliloquy in the 
first scene of the second act of the 
Asinaria, mentions the woodpecker 
more than once as ominous.t 

The general impression was not 
in their favour as birds of omen. 
Horace, in his charming ode to 
Galatea, thus sings to the noble 
beloved one transparently veiled 
under the name of the sea-nymph : 

Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis, 

Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas : 

Teque nec lmvus vetat ire picus, 

Nec vaga cornix.} 

As we descend the stream of time 
we shall find that the woodpecker’s 
reputation in this line does not im- 
prove. Epiphanius compares it with 
the Prince of darkness, a gentleman 
whose name is never mentioned in 
the vernacular to ears polite. ‘If 
the woodpecker,’ quoth the Saint, ‘be 
versicolor,§ Diabolus is versipellis, 
and, as the bird finds out the fault 

tree, attacks it and makes its nest 
therein; so doth the gentleman 
aforesaid discover the weak point 


* Pullos in cavis educant avium soli. Pliny’s assertion is too broad. Wood- 
peckers doubtless nest in the holes of trees ; but they are not the only birds which 


do so, 
examples. 


It will be sufficient to name Parrots, Hoopoes, and some Owls as contrary 


+ Impetritum, inauguratum 'st, quovis admittunt aves, 
Picus et cornix est ab leva, etce.—Plautus, 
t Carm. 1. 3. Ode 27. 
§ One of the names of the Greeks for the Woodpeckers was caraypagot, from 


the variety of their plumage. 
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in the human fortress, and, under one 
guise or other, penetrate its citadel, 
the heart, and take up his abode 
there.’ If the woodpecker gets into 
any legend, it is ten to one that you 
will find something ‘uncanny’ about 
him. 

Virgil, as we have scen, merely 
notices the transformation of Picus 
in passing ; but when the Poet, who 
was intended for the bar, but left it 
to court the Muse, took up such 
congenial subjects, he did not lay 
them down in a hurry, but made the 
most of them. He understood 
women—they are all goddesses— 
well, and he makes the cruel deed 
of Circe an act of vengeance. We 
all remember the line which defines 
‘a woman scorned.’ Accordingly 
the handsome and amiable Picus is 
made by Ovid not only to turn a 
deaf ear to the blandishments and 
prayers of Sol’s daughter, but to 
add to the injury by the reply that 
another has his heart, which he 
prays that she may keep for ever, 
per longum evum atleast. Nobody 
who knows the dear delightful sex, 
will be surprised at the effect pro- 
duced on the insulted lady.* The 
bitter words were spoken by the 
loved one, and her love was turned 
to hate 


Tum bis ad occasum, bis se convertit ad 
ortum ;+ 

Ter juvenem baculo tetigit : tria carmina 
dixit. 


The effect is instantancous; and the 
poet shows his perfect familiarity 
with the habits of the Woodpecker, 
by making the indignation of the 
transformed Picus apparent in the 
violent blows dealt on the oaks with 
his bill : 


Tile fugit : sese solito velocius ipse 

Currere miratus, pennas in corpore vidit : 
Seque novam subito Latiis accedere silvis 
Indignatus avem, duro fera robora rostro 
Figit, et iratus longis dat vulnera ramis, 


The change of the beautiful youth’s 
dress to the variegated plumage is 
prettily painted, 


* Amans, et lesa, 
+ This reminds one of Gray's 


Natural History of the Family. 


‘Fibula quod fuerat, 
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Purpureum chlamydis pennz traxere 
colorem. 

vestemque mo- 
morderat aurum, 

Pluma fit, et fulvo cervix precingitur 
auro : 

Nec quidquam antiqui Pico, nisi nomina, 
restat.t 


Leaving the regions of fancy, let us 
now inquire into the natural history 
of the family. Of the organization 
of the birds we have already endea- 
voured to give a sketch. 

Aristotle, who knew so much, and 
from whose well so many buckets 
have been filled, claims the first 
notice. 

In the third chapter of his eighth 
book§ he speaks of birds which live 
upon wood-gnawing worms,|| such, 
he says, are the greater and lesser 
Pipra.§ Some call both these, he 
adds, Druocolaptes (8pvoxoddrras). 
They resemble each other, and have 
a similar voice, but the greater Pipra 
has the loudest. They both get 
their food by flying to the trees 
(ra vAa) ; the Colius, also, which is 
of the size of a turtle-dove and en- 
tirely of a green colour, is a great 
piercer of trees (fvAoxdmos), and 
there gets its food: its voice is 
powerful. It is found abundantly 
in the Peloponnesus. 

In the ninth chapter of the ninth 
book, after mentioning birds which 
do not perch upon trees, Aristotle 
says—‘ But the Druocolaptes does 
not sit or rest (xa@i¢er) upon the 
earth: it strikes the oaks, in order 
to make the worms and insects come 
forth, and catches them as they come 
out with its tongue, which is broad 
and great (mAarétav kat peyadnv). It 
progresses (mopeverat) quickly on 
the trees in all directions, even as 
the ascalabote ;** and it has claws 
stronger than those of the jackdaws 
(rwv xododv), to enable it to hold 
itself firm upon the trees; for it 
is by sticking its claws into the tree 
that it runs about the same.’ 

Two statements in the last para- 
graph will be noticed by observers. 


et femina Circe. 


Turning to the eastern clime 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme. 
+ Metamorph. 1. xiv. 


§ Hist. Anim. 


|| oxmmropdya. 


| wimpa. 


** ot acxadtaBwra:: the translation is almost universally stelliones. The asca- 
4abote of the text are lizards which can run upon trees, etc. in every position, 


even with the head downward. 
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The one, that the Druocolaptes does 
not light on the ground; the other, 
that its tongue is broad as well as 
long or great. That some of the 
species of Woodpeckers settle on 
the ground we shall presently see ; 
but Aristotle may be referring to 
their usual habits; and all the 
family are essentially tree-birds. 
Trees are their haunts as a general 
rule, and their organization is 
directed with that view: settling on 
the ground is the exception. The 
broad tongue offers a greater difli- 
culty; long and great it may be 
correctly termed, but broad it cannot 
be called, unless Aristotle refers to 
the base and its branching cornua. 
Thus, Albertus Magnus remarks 
that birds have a compound tongue, 
formed posteriorly of flesh but an- 
teriorly of the sharpest horn, like 
the Black Woodpecker which darts 
its tongue into the wood and extracts 
the worms by transfixing them 
(pungendo). Gesner, however, 
notices the expression, ‘ broad,’ as 
an error, which, after all, taking it 
in the sense applied to the tongues 
of birds, generally, and woodpeckers 
particularly, by Albertus, it may 
not be. 

In his next paragraph, Aristotle 
informs us that there is a kind or 
species of Druocolaptes, less than a 
blackbird, and that the red about it 
is but little; that there is another 
bigger than a blackbird ; and a third 
not much less than a hen. 

He then reminds us that the 
Druocolaptes makes its nest éri ray 
dévdpev (upon trees, as it has gene- 
rally been translated, not without 
another imputation of blame upon 
the great Greek Zoologist) both in 
other trees and in the olive-trees.* 
But éri with the genitive does not 
necessarily mean upon ; it has other 
significations, which may be found 
in most lexicons, and, among those 
significations, the preposition is also 
rendered by the latin word in. The 
preposition ¢y, in, is used when the 
trees come to be specified; and, in 


r ta 
( January, 


any case, ¢ri may be considered as 
referring generally to trees for the 
place of nidifieation, while the re- 
mainder of the sentence indicates 
that the nest is iz the tree, as that of 
the Woodpecker, which builds in a 
hollow of one, actually is. Aristotle 
then goes on to state that the bird 
feeds on ants and the tree-worms ; 
and that, in hunting for the worms, 
they say that it strikes the trees so 
violently as to cause them to fall 
(karaBdAXew ta Sevdpa). He adds 
that a tamed one having placed an 
almond in a crevice of wood, where 
it had fixed the fruit in the best 
position for striking it, broke the 
shell at the third stroke of its bill, 
and ate the kernel. 

In the first chapter of the ninth 
book he says that there is war be- 
tween the Pipra and the Chloreus,t 
beeause they eat each other's eggs. 

In the first chapter of the third 
book of his treatise On the parts of 
Animals,t Aristotle remarks that 
Nature has given to animals organs 
in accordanee with their way of life, 
and that she has given to the 
Druocopus a strong bill, firm in all 
its parts. 

There can be no doubt that the 
passages in the works of Aristotle to 
which we have called attention refer 
to the Woodpeckers. With regard 
to that which relates to the nidifica- 
tion, Pliny and A¢lian (both of whom 
drew largely from Aristotle) place 
the nest in the hollows of trees. 
Pliny’s account we have noticed. 
Elian, in the forty-fifth chapter of 
his first book On the Nature of 
Animals, speaks of the Druocolaptes, 
and aie how the animal ob- 
tained its name from its habits. He 
notices the bill, and the blows which 
it inflicts on the oaks with it,—how 
it makes hollows and lays its young 
in them. 

Belon, who, in the 13th chapter 
of the 6th book of his treatise De 
La Nature Des Oyseaux (1555), 
designates the true Woodpeckers 
by the appellation Pics verds, states 


* iv Grog rt rw divdowy, cai ty data. 


t+ What the Chloreus is seems a vexed question. 


Gesner makes one bird of 


Aristotle's Chloreus and Chlorion, because the Chloreus fights the Turtle-dove, and 
the Chlorion is of the size of the Turtle—not a very satisfactory reason for rolling 


two birds into one. 


Klein thinks that the Chloreus is the Ortolan. 
confound it. with the Chlorion, think that it is the Oriole. 


Others, who 
Scaliger thinks that the 


Ohloreus may be the bird which is called Chloris in Piedmont, and which is as large 
as the Turtle or larger, and a bird of rapid flight. Niphus makes it a kind of Kite. 
t Tlepi Cow popiwy. 
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that he knows two species common 
in all places; adding that Aristotle, 
in the ninth chapter of his ninth 
book on fein, has described 
three. 

Gesner (Heidelberga, 1606, folio) 
writes of the Greatest or Black 
Woodpecker, that it is Ze plus grand 
Pic verd— abutuntur enim nomine 
Pic verd ad quosuis Picos’'—to any 
Woodpeckers whatsoever. 

Charleton (Onomasticon Zoicon— 
small 4°. London, 1668), places the 
true Woodpeckers, the Wryneck 
(Lynx), ‘the Ox-eye Creeper’ (Cer- 
thia), and the Bee-eater (Merops) 
together, forming his ‘ Jnsectivo- 
varum non Canorarum Classis :’ 
and in his Evercitationes (Oxon. 
folio, 1677) he repeats the classifi- 
cation. 

Willughby, who had evidently 
studied the internal as well as the 
external organization of this wood- 
pecking family, gives an anatomical 
figure, such as it is, of the head and 
tongue of one; and, in the fourth 
chapter of his second book—the 
chapter being headed De Picis 
Martiis in genere, proceeds—but we 
will lay before the reader his sound 
description, as it stands in the 
English edition ; for it contains the 
pith of what others had said Of 
Woodpeckers in general, with good 
additions of his own: 


To Woodpeckers, if under this name 
we comprehend the Nuthatch, the Wall- 
erceper, the great Reed Sparrow and the 
Ox-eye-creeper, there are very few notes 
(nots) common, viz., to climb or run up 
trees, sticking to their bodies or boughs ; 
and for that purpose to have strong and 
musculous thighs. But if we exclude 
the foresaid Birds, and restrain the 
name to Woodspites, properly so called, 
there are many and remarkable notes 
whereby they may be distinguished 
from all other kinds of birds: As for 
example, t. To have a streight, hard, 
strong, angular, and sharp Bill, very 
fit and proper to pierce and bore holes 
in trees, 2. A Tongue of a very great 
length, round, ending in a sharp, stiff, 
bony thorn, dented on each side, to 
strike ants, Cossi, and other insects 
withal. This Tongue they can at plea- 
sure put forth to a great length, thrust- 
ing it deep into the crannies, holes, and 
clefts of trees, to stab and draw out 
insects lurking there. 3. Short legs, 
but very strong. 4. Toes standing two 
forwards, and two backwards, which is 
common to these and Parrots. Sueh a 
disposition of Toes (as Aldrovandus 


Willughby—‘Of Woodpeckers in general.’ 


rightly notes) Nature, or rather the 
Wisdom of the Creator, hath granted to 
Woodpeckers, because it is very con- 
venient for the climbing of trees. Their 
toes also are close joyned together ; that 
they may more strongly and firmly lay 
hold on the treethey climbupon. 5. All 
of them, unless perchance you except 
the Wryneck, have a hard stiff tail, 
bending also downwards, and its fea- 
thers’ ends often broken, and their shafts 
almost bare; on whieh they lean, and 
so bear up themselves in climbing. 
Their tail consists of but ten feathers. 
6. To feed only upon Insects. 7. To 
want the blind Guts, [eeca] which is 
peculiar to this kind, agreeing to no 
other bird or beast that we know. 
8. To lay white Eggs. 

Here we pause to hint to the un- 
initiated that the Cossi,mentioned as 
part of the inseet-food, are, in all 
probability, the caterpillars of the 
Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda). 
When a woodpecker lights on one 
of these long, large, plump, wood- 
fattened insects, or on the juicy 
lerve of the Stag-Beetle, he need 
not envy a Lucullus or a Darteneuf. 
The sixth observation must be taken 
cum grano: for though insects are 
their staple, there is evidence that 
in a dearth of their usual food they 
—some of them at least—will put 
up with nuts, berries, Kc. 

Whether all these marks agree to 
those American Birds which we have 
ranked under this head we know not. 
We have referred them to this kind, for 
the like disposition of their Toes, two 
forwards, two backwards; especially see- 
ing they belong neither to Parrots nor 
Owls. 

And Willughby further continues 
thus :— 


Albertus writes that all Woodspétes 
build in the hollows of trees, which be- 
fore him Pliny also hath recorded, 
They themselves are said to hew out for 
themselves a place to build in ; making 
such an artificial hole so exactly round, 
that the most skilful and experienced 
Geometrician could not with his com- 
pass make a rounder. They hatch and 
bring up six or seven Young at once. 
The Eggs of all kinds of them that we 
have hitherto seen are white. The 
Wooodspite is called by the Greeks 
Apvoro\arri}c, from striking or piercing 
of trees. The Latin name Picus some 
think to be derived from the French 
and Italian word Becco, signifying a 
Bill or beak of a bird. Aldrovandus 
thinks that it was rather dedueed from 
the Flemmish word Picken, signifying 
to strike or knock with the Bill The 
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word Pick with us is variously applied, 
but originally seems to have the same 
signification as in Flemmish, viz., either 
to strike with the Bill, or gather up 
with the Bill. Hence in the North of 
England these Birds are called Picka- 
trees, a word exactly of the same signifi- 
cation with the Greek Aevdporodarri)c. 

That Woodpeckers will learn to speak 
I can hardly be persuaded, though 
Albertus Magnus and Scaliger affirm it. 


We share in the scepticism of the 
worthy Willughby as to the power 
of speech. If ever a tongue was so 
constructed as to make articulation 
impossible, that tongue is a Wood- 
pecker’s. Perhaps the loud laugh 
of some of the species gave origin to 
the assertion of Albertus and 
Scaliger. 

The following sentence concludes 
this well considered and well written 
chapter: 

The Woodpecker was not only by the 
ancient Latines called Pluvie avis, the 
Rain-fowl, but is so also by our country- 
men now adays, because by its voice 
more loud and frequent than usual it is 
thought to presage rain.* 


Ray, in his Synopsis, repeats, as 
might be expected, the arrange- 
ment extant in Willughby, as nearly 
as may be. In that posthumous 
work, the Pict Marti iisque 
affines follow the Picarum genus, 
and are followed by the Pici minus 

roprie dicti seu Picis affines—the 

uthatch and Creepers, for instance. 
But without detaining you, dear 
reader, with the systems of Klein, 
Brisson, Linnxus, Cuvier, Illiger, 
Temminck, Vieillot, Boie, Lesson, 
Vigors, Swainson, Bonaparte, and 
others—for which we hope you are 
properly grateful—we shall, at the 
risk of a frown from their syste- 
matic worships still looking upon 
the earth, content ourselves, and we 
are sure that you will be contented, 
with merely observing that the 
true Pici form a natural family of 
perching,t climbing,t woodpecking, 
insectivorous birds, shading off to 
the Wryneck and Nuthatch on one 


* Ornithology. Folio. London. 
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side, and to the Creepers on the 
other. For the dear goddess rarely 
or never makes wide leaps as she 
pursues her way, but goes carefully 
on step by step, and with a beauti- 
fully easy transition. 

The habits of this natural family 
are exactly in accordance with their 
organization. Therefore, if you will 
watch ariy of these true woodpeckers 
—and there are worse ways of kill- 
ing time in the country than ob- 
serving the habits of animals—you 
will find that their motto is excelsior. 
They are seldom retrograde. Look 
at the Green Woodpecker, the 
species most likely to cross you 
laughingly in your walks. See— 
there is one flying from the smaller 

rove on the right to that spreading 
-~s not with a strong and lofty 
flight, but rising and sinking alter- 
nately as he goes not far from the 
ground. He has reached the beech, 
consequently, low down, and has 
already struck his claws into the 
bole below the first large limb, with 
his head heaven-ward, and has com- 
manded the muscles that govern 
the propping tail and the muscular 
thighs and legs to do their duty. 
He taps—the tree, there, seems 
pretty sound, and he begins to 
climb upward, still upward, as if 
he lool to have his work above 
him: there he goes, higher and 
higher, in an oblique or subspiral 
direction, till he has reached the top; 
but you will not catch him coming 
down again head foremost, wasting 
his time upon what he has already 
examined. No: off he flies—sink- 
ing and rising—to another tree, to 
repeat the process. We do not 
mean to say that a woodpecker will 
not run along a horizontal branch, 
or that, trusting to his short stout 
legs and feet, with their fast-holding 
claws, he will not—especially if he 
comes upon any of his larger and 
richer dainties, such as the larve of 
the greater lignivorous insects,§ and 
finds that he cannot get at them 
conveniently in any position 


1678. An earlier and more scarce edition in 


Latin, — Francisci Willughbeii De Middleton in agro Warwicensi, Armigeri, E 
Regia Societate, Ornithologie Libri Tres, etc. etc.—also in folio, was published in 
1676. Both were edited by John Ray, and printed by John Martyn, printer to 
the Royal Society. The impressions of the copper-plates, which were furnished 
at the expense of Willughby’s widow, Emma, are much finer in the first—the 
Latin—edition, than in the second or English one. 


+ Insessores, 


t Scansores. 


§ Cossi and Lucani. 
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—he may not be seen, occasionally, 
with his head downward. But as 
a general rule, a woodpecker begins 
low on the bole of a tree and works 
upward, for the best of all reasons 
—by taking that direction he gets 
the full advantage of his claw-and- 
tail eeeeties. If you would ob- 
serve him well, approach cautiously, 
and screen yourself from his view ; 
for of one thing you may be sure: 
the moment he perceives you, and 
especially if he sees that you are 
watching him, he wont fly away if 
he can help it, unless he has finished 
his examination. No, he will go on 
with his work, but effectually get 
out of your sight, by climbing 
rapidly out of it, and putting the 
body of the tree between you and 
him whichever way you approach. 
Some of the species will perform 
this evolution so quickly, that if 
you point a gun.at them, and are 
ever so ready with the trigger, they 
will in nine times out of ten be on 
the other side of the tree before the 
shot is lodged in the bark where 
they were running an instant before. 

ut it is time to look at the dif- 
ferent members of this most interest- 
ing family, especially the European 
and Anglican species, and we shall 
first present to you 


Tue Great Brack WooprrckeER. 


Gesner notices this fine bird as the 
third species of Aristotle’s ‘ Dryo- 
colapte,’ and M. Camus is of 
opinion that it is the great Pipra 
of the distinguished Greek Zoolo- 
gist.* It is the Pico, Picchio, 
Picchio grande, Picchio nero, and 
Picchio corvo of the modern Ita- 
lians; Ze Pic Noir, Pic, Pimar 
and Picumart of the French ; 
Holtzkrae, Holkrae, Kraspecht, 
Grosser schwarze Specht, Schwartz- 
specht, and Fichten und Nordischer 
Baumhacker, of the Germans. The 
Netherlanders call it Swarte Specht. 
It is the Picus niger maximus of 
Ray ; Picus martius, P. niger pileo 
coccineo of Latham; Picus martius 
of Linneus. 

Though the Great Black Wood- 
pecker finds no place in Pennant’s 
British Zoology, as he left the work, 
and is emitted in the catalogue of 
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Ancient British names, there can be 
little or no doubt that it has occurred 
not very unfrequently in Great 
Britain. Indeed the Editor of the 
last edition of Pennant adds it to 
the British species on the authority 
of Latham. Donovan had one in 
his collection of British birds, and 
he was very careful as to the admis- 
sion of specimens into his cabinet. 
This example was bought, at Dono- 
van’'s sale, ty the late Karl of Derby. 
That Willughby suspected that it 
was British may be fairly inferred 
from his qualifying phrase—‘ It is 
not found in England that we know 
of.’ Lewin figures it as a British 
species, though he allows it to be 
scarce, upon what he considers suf- 
ficient evidence, and subsequent 
inquiry proves that he was right. 
Montagu gives it a place in his 
Dictionary, relying upon Latham ; 
but in his Supplement, he mentions 
one shot by ‘ Toot Stanley’ in Lan- 
eashire, and another shot in the 
winter of 1805 on the trunk of a 
tree in Battersea Fields. Sibbald 
had claimed it as a Scottish bird, 
and there is evidence of its having 
been kilied in Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and near Scole 
Inn, Norfolk. Not very long since, 
a pair were often seen in a wood 
near Christchurch, in Hampshire, 
and hopes were entertained that 
they would nest there, but either 
stupid starers brought by the ac- 
count of their presence, or too fre- 
quent watchers, scared the birds, 
and they left the wood. Our own 
opinion is that the Great Black 

‘oodpecker was formerly frequent 
in our extensive woods and forests, 
and that it would even now build 
here, if it had a chance. But no 
sooner does a rare bird make its 
appearance than the whole neigh- 
bourhood is up, and it is either 
shot, sometimes for collectors, some- 
times wantonly, or driven away by 
the starers aforesaid. 

It certainly does not seem to be 
found in Holland, at present; but 
it has been registered, of late years, 
among the birds of France and 
Provence. Switzerland, Savoy, and 
the Tyrol possess it. The lamented 
Prince Charles Bonaparte, in his 


* Charleton thus describes the bird :—‘ Picus Martius (qudd Marti olim sacer) 
Sevdpoxodd ere, EvAoxorog (quia arborum truncos rostro perforat), the Great 
Woodpecker,’ Jonston, undoubtingly, makes it the zimpa of Aristotle. 
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Specchio Comparativo, notes it in his 
Roman list, but as rarissimo, and 
only seen in winter in the depths of 
the sub-apennine woods. Germany 
has it. Willughby saw it for sale 
in the market at ‘Ratisbone, killed 
not far from that city ;’ and its 
range extends to the most northern 

ints of Russia and Siberia. It 
inhabits Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; and Mr. H. Strickland 
saw one in a collection at Broussa 
which had been shot in the Pine 
forests of Mount Parnassus. 

If this species was ever indige- 
nous, as we believe it was, it is a 
great loss to the British Fauna, for 
its length when adult is sixteen 
inches, and it is stout in proportion. 
The bill, which is as long as the 
head is, sub-conieal, strengthened by 
a well defined, elevated, central 
ridge which extends from the base 
of the upper mandible to its termi- 
nation, where it is black, but this 
colour shades off into a bluish horn 
colour, till it is all but white at the 
base. Above each nostril a small 
tuft of black hair-like feathers is 
directed forward. The feathers of 
the crown of the head are black at 
the base, but tipped with rich and 
lively blood red, and this cap-like 
ornament reaches to the back of the 
head. The body, wings, and tail are 
black, but the under surface of the 
body is not so full in colour as the 
upper; the legs (tarsi) are partly 
covered with black feathers, and the 
toes and much curved, strong, sharp 
claws are bluish black. The inner 
of the two backward toes is only 
half as long as the outer. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are 
longest, and its outside feathers 
shortest, but all are stiff, and have 
very thick and strong shafts. 

he female resembles the male in 
general colour; but, on the head, 
the crimson ornament is confined to 
the back of it, as is well shown in 
Frisch’s figure. In the young males, 
the top of the head is only spotted 
with red. 

The nest is in the hollow of a 
tree, and the hole is said to be 
excavated by the bird. In this hole, 
without any artificial addition, the 
white eggs, generally three in num- 
ber, and each an inch and four lines 
in length and an inch and one line in 
breadth, are deposited. It is said 
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that if insect-food runs short, this 
woodpecker will eat nuts, seeds, and 
berries. We have seen that Aris- 
totle records the fact of one of his 
woodpeckers adjusting an almond in 
a crevice, breaking the shell, and 
eating the kernel. The note of the 
Great black woodpecker reminds 
the hearer of a loud, hoarse, and 
rather unearthly laugh. 

We have already hinted at the 
‘uncanny’ character attributed to 
some of the race ; and shall perhaps 
be forgiven for the infliction of an 
illustrative Scandinavian story. 

The Norwegians familiarly call 
the Great Black Woodpecker ‘ Ger- 
trud’s Bird;’ and have something 
to say about this red-capped sable 
entity. Our Lord, in his wander- 
ings on earth, accompanied by St. 
Peter—it_is Thorpe who tells the 
story—came to a woman who wore 
a red hood on her head and was em- 
ployed in baking. The wanderers 
were weary and hungry; and our 
Lord begged the woman, whose 
name was Gertrud, to give him a 
cake. She took a little dough and 
set it on to bake, but little as it was 
when it was set on, it soon filled the 
whole pan. Thinking this toomuch 
for alms, she took a smaller quantity, 
and again began to bake a= this 
also grew as large as the first. 
Gertrud then took still less dough, 
but this cake too swelled till it was 
as large as the others. Then said 
the woman—‘ you must go without 
alms, for all my bakings are too 
large for you!’ Then was our 
Lord wroth, and said unto Gertrud : 
* Because thou gavest me nothing, 
thou shalt for punishment become 
a bird. Thou shalt seek thy dry 
food between the wood and the 
bark, and drink only when it rains.’ 
The words were no sooner spoken 
than the woman was transformed 
into the Gertrud Bird, and flew 
away through the kitchen chimney. 
At this day she is seen with a red 
hood and black body, coloured by 
the chimney soot. The Norwegian 
peasant points at her as she con- 
stantly pecks the bark of trees for 
sustenance, and cries against rain ; 
for she always thirsts and hopes to 
drink. 

A legend, this, worthy of the land 
of dwarfs and of the dreaded ‘ Wild 
Riders.’ 
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What are the Wild Riders ? 

Not the Wild Huntsman of the 
Germans; but the Aasgardsreia, a 
wild hunt indeed, but of a different 
description, in which the Norse 
peasant devoutly believes, for it is 
said to have been handed down 
from father to son, and to have 
existed before the date of Chris- 
tianity. The Wild Hunt, called the 
Aasgardsreia, is composed of a 
band of drunkards, tavern-brawlers, 
and perjurers, no longer of this 
world,—spirits not condemned to 
the place which is said to be paved 
with good intentions, but compelled 
to ride over the world till dooms- 
day. Mounted oncoal-black steeds 
with eyes of fire, which are guided 
by red-hot iron bridles and bits, they 
hurry through storm and night. 
The clanking of their harness and 
the rush of their terrible steeds as 
they sweep over moor, mountain, 
and lake, are heard for leagues. 
They ride most at Christmas time ; 
and especially love to haunt the 
reeking scenes of drunken brawls 
and godless carousals, where murder 
is breeding or doing. When they 
drop a saddle on the roof, death 
will soon be under that roof tree. 
The shuddering peasant, when he 
meets them throws himself flat on 
his face, till the clanking, cursing, 
unearthly crew have passed. 


THe Green WooppeckeEr. 


This familiar bird is thus noticed 
in the Latin edition of Willughby— 
‘ Picus viridis. The Green Wood- 
pecker or Woodspite, called also 
the Rain fowl, the Heigh-hoo or 
Hew-hole, i.e. Foraminum exca- 
vator. Charleton writes—‘ Picus 
viridis ; Aristoteli, coduds ; Virio, the 
Hickwall, Witwall, or Green-  Wood- 
pecker. Montagu gives as provin- 
cial names—Wood-spite, Rain-bird 
or Rain-fowl, High-hoe, Hew-hole, 
Awl-bird, Yappingale, Yaffle or 
Yaffler, Woodwall, Poppinjay. Yar- 
rell’s English names are W oodspite, 
Rain-bird, Hew-hole, Yaffle, W het- 
ile and Woodwall. We have been 
thus particular as to the English 
names, for reasons which the 
reader, who has been so good as to 
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go along with us thus far, and feels 
disposed to go a little farther, will 
see. If he be a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, he may be able to 
throw some light on the point. M. 
Camus is of opinion that the Green 
Woodpecker is the Colios of Aris- 
totle. 

We must now go back a little 
among the moderns. Gesner thus 
names and defines this species— 
*Picus viridis. Picus arborarius, 
vel arborum cavator. Picus Mar- 
tius Major Bellonio.’ 

Belon, in his 13th Chapter, Du 
Pic verd iaulne, gives a very good 
figure and accurate description of 
this species. Above the figure in 
the folio (1555) is printed Dryoco- 
laptos, Pipra, Pipo, Chloreus en 
Grec ;* Picus Martius maior, Picus 
arborarius, et arborum cavator, en 
Latin; Pie mart, Pie verd, ou Pie 
iaulne, en Frangoys. Below the 
figure is printed the passage from 
the ninth chapter of the ninth book 
of Aristotle. In the Portraits 
d’ Oyseaux (1557), the figure is 
repeated. Above it is printed 
‘ Grec, Spvoxoddmrrns. Latin, Picus 
maximus, Picus martius, Arbora- 
rius. Italien, Pico, Picchio. Fran- 
cois, Pic, Piemart, Pie verd, Pie 
taulne, Picumart;’ and, below it, 
the following quatrain : 

Le Pic verd iaulne & la Turtrelle a guerre, 
Et au corbeau et au rouge Pieverd. 

De plume iaulne il a le corps couuert, 
Et ses petits en un trou d’arbre en serre. 

In the folio, Belon observes that 
although it is ‘ de grade corpulence,’ 
it is not sold with the other ‘ deli- 
cate’ birds in the city-markets, 
because its flesh is considered too 
hard. Nevertheless, he continues, 

easants do not fail to eat it—after 
having taken off the head and larded 
the body,—either roasted or boiled. 
Among other qualities, he says, at- 
tributed to this species, is that it 
keeps its feet with ditliculty on the 
ground, adding, truly enough, that 
all Pieverds and other birds which 
climb trees, have the legs short, 
but the feet ‘assez grands.’ 

Whichever of Aristotle's Dryoco- 
a and Dendrocolapts the Green 
Woodpecker may be,—and we in- 


* Peisthetzrus naming the cloud of birds which excites the wonder of Euelpides, 
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cline to the opinion of Charleton and 
Camus,—there can be little or no 
doubt that it is the Picus of Latium 
and of the Ancient Italians. It is 
the Pico verde, Picchio verde, and 
Picchio pollastro of the Modern 
Italians; Pic verd and Pic vert 
of the French; Grunspecht and 
Fichten, Laub, Griiner und Griin- 
licher Ordhacker of the Germans ; 
the Swedes call it Wedknar, Gron- 
spik, and Grongjoling; and the 
Danes and Norwegians Groenspet ; 
It is the Deteuw and Detela of Sco- 
poli; Pick-a-tree (in addition to 
the other names above given) of the 
modern English; and Cnocell y coed 
and Delor y derw of the ancient 
Britons. 

This beautiful woodpecker is so 
well known that it would be an un- 
justifiable occupation of space to 
describe it minutely. But no one 
can look upon its bright scarlet 
crown and rich black and red mus- 
taches, its mingled dark green and 
yellow plumage, the sulphur yellow 
rump and the grayish black wing 
primaries spotted with black, with- 
out admiring the work of that great 
colourist, nature. 

If you kill one in the summer 
time—and we hope you won’t—ten 
to one you will find its bill begrimed 
with earth. It may often be seen at 
an ant-hill, and the dirt on the bill is 
the consequence of its attack on the 
earthworks of the busy emmets. 
Plunging its bill with repeated digs 
into the hill, it rouses the inmates, 
which swarm out, and are either 
transfixed or glued to the tongue. 
But these are not the only insects 
which lure it from the trees to the 
ground. We had often seen it on 
the short turf of a park, and not near 
any ant-hill, and we concluded that 
it was after other insects. In this 
we were confirmed by observation, 
as will appear from the following 
extract from our note-book. 

7 Oct". 1857, 8 am. A Green 
Woodpecker was feeding on the 
lawn. We had before observed this 
or another bird similarly employed, 
but never so long as on the present 
occasion. When viewed from a 
window of the house, at a distance 
of about thirty-five yards, the hue of 
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the bird corresponded so completely 
with that of the turf, that it was 
difficult to distinguish the body of 
the woodpecker from it, whilst its 
crimson crest might have passed for 
a flower in the border near which 
it was feeding. On examining the 
spot and neighbouring parts of the 
lawn: it was perforated by many 
holes made by the bill of the bird 
in his search for Jiili and other 
insects which are too common under 
the roots of the grass. The Green 
Woodpecker is a low and somewhat 
laborious flyer, rising and sinking 
as it goes, and its plumage harmo- 
nizes well with the trees and the turf. 
The British Birds of gaudy or strik- 
ing plumage are, as a general rule, 
either high-flyers, or quick darters 
like the Kingfisher. 

In addition to the food already 
mentioned, Bechstein states that it 
eats nuts, ant’s eggs, and meat, in 
confinement at least ; and moreover, 
that in winter it will take bees from 
the hive. 

The Green Woodpecker inhabits 
holes in trees, which it hollows out 
or enlarges for that purpose in the 
elm, ash, or beech ; ule these holes 
the white eggs, from five to seven in 
number, are deposited on the loose 
soft decayed wood. When exca- 
vating with this object, the old birds, 
it is stated, remove the fragments 
and chips far away: and though we 
have never seen this, we can easily 
believe it; for a similar instinct 
impels other birds to carry away the 
eggshells and droppings of their 
young, that they may not lead to 
the discovery of the nest. The 
young woodpeckers come into ex- 
istence in a decayed hollow; and 
are thus familiarized from the egg 
with the marks of arboreal decline. 
Fledged in June, they creep about 
the tree near the hole which cradled 
them. Then may be heard the 
low note of the young, which Yarrell 
has not inaptly compared to that of 
a very young gosling, and the low 
jarring sound—which seems to be a 
sexual call—of the old birds. Their 
well known loud laughing note— 
which is believed to be louder and 
more frequent before rain—is pret- 
tily noticed inthe ‘Peacock athome.’* 


* The Sky-lark in ecstasy sang from a cloud, 
And Chanticleer crow'd, and the Yaffil laugh’d loud. 
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But ‘ Rain-bird’ and ‘ Rain-fowl’ are 
terms applied to all Woodpeckers 
(which are supposed to be more vo- 
ciferous when rain is at hand), as 
may be seen in the works of Sloane 
and others. On the crown of the 
head in young Green Woodpeckers, 
the scarlet is mingled with yellow 
and grayish black. The feathers 
changefrom grayish white to yellow, 
and afterwards to scarlet. The 
mustache changes in like manner: 
there is more yellow on the back 
and wings, and all the under surface 
of the body is dull grayish white, 
with an ashy green tinge ; and there 
are grayish black longitudinal 
streaks on the neck, and transverse 
streaks of the same colour on the 
breast and belly. The older the 
bird is, the greener the under sur- 
face becomes. The full grown 
female has less red upon the head, 
and none on her black mustache. 

If taken from the tree, the young 
soon become tame, and—those we 
have seen, at least—do not deserve 
the character given them by Bech- 
stein, who says that this bird is so 
fierce, quick, and stubborn, that it 
can cnly be kept by means of a 
chain. He adds that it is curious 
to see them crack nu‘s. 

Common as this species is in Eng- 
land and Scotland, we never heard 
of it as an Irish bird, nor is it 
frequent in Holland, though it has 
a wide European range, from Spain, 
Provence, Italy, and the western 
wooded districts of Greece, up to 
Scandinavia and Russia. 


Great Srotrep WoopreEckeERr. 


Gesner describes this species as 
follows :—‘ Latiné, Picus varius, albo 
nigroque distinctus. Bellonio Pipra, 
Pipo, et Picus Martius minor. 
Gallicé, Epeiche, Coul rouge, vel 
Pic rouge. Germanicé, Aegersten- 
specht, Kisterspecht, Bunterspecht, 
Meissspecht. 

Charleton notices this bird as 
‘Picus Varius major, quem timpav 
vocat Aristotel.’ The French Pie. 
Willughby, in the Latin edition, 
calls it Picus varius major, The 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker, Mimpa 
Aristoteli, The Witwall: and it is 
similarly named in the English 
edition, and in the Synopsis of Ray, 
with the exception of the omission 
of Pipra in the latter. Camus is 


of opinion that this bird is the little 
Pipra of Aristotle. It is the 
Piechio Cardinale maggiore, Picchio 
vario maggiore, and Picchio Rosso 
of the modern Italians. In France 
it is known as the Grand Pic varié, 
Pic varié, Cul rouge, Pic rouge, 
and Epeiche. The Germans call it 
Bunt - Specht, Fichten, Kieffern, 
Laubholz und Grosser Baumhacker; 
The Swedes, Gyllenrenna; The 
Danes Hakke-speet ; The modern 
English, besides the names already 
mentioned, call it The Great Blaek 
and White Woodpecker, Greater 
Spotted Woodpecker, Witwall, Whit- 
wall, Woodwall, Woodwale, Wood- 
nacker, and Woodpie. The ancient 
Britons named it Delor fraith. 
Belon’s figure is surmounted by 
the following superscription, ‘ Pipra 
en Grec; Pipo, et Picus Martius 
minor en Latin ; Epeiche, Cul rouge, 
ou Pic rouge en Frangoys;’ and 
beneath it are quotations from the 
third chapter of the eighth book 
and the first and ninth chapter of 
the ninth book of Aristotle. He 
notices occasional differences of 
colour between the individuals of 
other countries and those of France. 
‘ Mais il y a vne reigle générale que 
toutes ont le dessous de la queué 
rouge, et les welles madrees, tachees 
de blane,’ (folio). In the Portraits 
D'Oyseaux the figure is repeated ; 
and, above it, is printed—‘ Gree, 
Ilimpa. Latin, Picus martius minor, 
Picus varius, albo, nigroque distine- 
tus. Italien, Pigozo, Francois, 
Epeische, Cul rouge, Pie rouge.’ 
Beneath it is the following :— 
L’Epeiche en corps et couleur differente 
Est au Pic verd, mais l'un et l'autre fait 
Son nid au creux d'un arbre, et par effait 
Monte et descend, cherchant qui le con- 
tente. 
And a very beautiful bird it is, 
with its bluish black head, bordered 
with bright scarlet at the back part 
of it, its upper black and white 
motley, and the white under parts 
enlivened at the lower end and 
under the tail with red: of a fair 
size, too, for when full grown, it is 
nine inches and a half in length. 
Its gay a no doubt, gave it 
the appellation of French Pie, under 
which name we have seen portrayed 
in needle work by fair hands on a 
screen, one taken in Gatcomb Wood 
near Minchinhampton, long, long 
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ago. For, though the species is 
more common than is generally 
supposed, it keeps deep in the woods, 
seldom goes to the ground, and is 
rarely seen. The adult female has 
no red upon any part of the head. 

This species may occasionally be 
seen to perch on old posts, rails, 
and pollards, led thereto in all pro- 
bability by the spiders and other 
insects which frequent such old and 
moss-grown haunts; but it is not 
without a taste for garden fruits, for 
besides seeds and nuts, it eats freely 
of cherries, and does not spare the 
wall-fruit. One of its methods of 
rousing the insects which form its 
staple is effected, we are told and 
believe—for we have frequently 
heard the noise when we were 
watching ‘ in shadiest covert hid’— 
by inserting its bill into a crack of 
a limb of a large tree, and making 
a quick tremulous motion with its 
head, occasioning a sound as if the 
tree were splitting, which alarms 
the insects, and drives them from 
their lurking places. This act the 
bird repeats every minute or two for 
half an hour, and will then fly off to 
another tree. The noise may be 
heard distinctly for half a mile. 
The same authority* states that this 
woodpecker will also keep its head 
in very quick motion while moving 
about the tree for food, jarring the 
bark, and shaking it as it continues 
its search. 

The nest, if nest it may be called, 
is a hole in a tree inhabited by the 
birds, :nd there the white eggs— 
four, five, rarely more—are laid 
upon the decayed wood. Montagu 
relates a striking instance of the 
attachment of the female to them. 
A nest was discovered: but how to 
get at it? A chisel and mallet were 
brought to enlarge the hole. The 
tree resounded with the blows; the 
fond bird sat on; and it was not till 
the hand was introduced that she 
left her treasure, quitting the tree 
at another opening. 

The Middle-spotted Woodpecker 
—Picus medius of authors,—is no 
more than the young of the year of 
this species, which, with the rest of 
the plumage similar to that of the 
parents, have the ~ of the head 
red and the back of it black, till 
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their first moult at the end of the 
year. The Picus medius of Linneus 
is a continental bird, the Picchio 
cardinale, and Picchio mezzano of 
the Italians, never yet, so far as 
our information goes, killed in this 
country. Our Great Spotted Wood- 
vecker is the Picus major of the 
‘night of the Polar Star. 

Scotland and Ireland possess this 
species, Which extends from Russia, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
southward over Europe to Italy. It 
is said to be common in Smyrna. 

The story of Thomas of Ercil- 
doun or Erseldoun, better known 
as Thomas the Rhymer, whose 
tongue could not lie, has been 
modernized by more poets than one. 
Let us look at a copy from the old 
MS. 

In a lande as I was lent, 

In the gryking of the day, 

Ay alone as I went, 

In Huntle bankys me for to play : 

I saw the throstyl, and the jay, 

Ye mawes movyde of her song, 

Ye Wodwale sange notes gay, 

That all the wod about range. 

In that longing as I lay, 

Undir nethe a dern tre, 

I was war of a lady gay, 

Come rydyng ouyr a fair le. 

Then we have, in The Romeunt of 
the Rose, 

For certes at my devise 

There is no place in Paradise, 

So good in for to dwell or be, 

As in that garden thought me. 

For there was many a bird singing, 

Throughout the yerde all thringing, 

In many places were Nightingales, 

Alpes, Finches, and Wodwales, 

That in her sweet song delighten 

In thilke places as they habiten. 

And in the ballads of old—take 
those commemorative of the bold 
outlaw of merry Sherwood, for 
instance—we have the same apocry- 
phal bird: 

The Woodweele sang and would not 

cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde he wakened Robin Hood 
In the green wood where he lay. 

Now what is the Wodwale or 
Woodweele ? 

If dear Jonathan Oldbuck were 
to the fore, he might be able to tell 
us; for your hobbyhorsical etymo- 
logist and antiquary is never at a 


* Editor of last edition of Pennant, 
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loss. Rather than give no sign, he 
will derive ‘cucumber’ from ‘ Jere- 
miah King,’ or ‘ King Pepin’ from 
‘codiing.’ But though Woodwele, 
Woodwale, Woodwall, and Wit- 
wall—really, as we believe, modifi- 
cations of the same word —are 
referred to someof our woodpeckers, 
and certain of their worships with 
whom we have spoken on the sub- 
ject, have, as they think, cut the 
knot by making a woodpecker,—The 
Green, for choice—the Woodwele, 
how will the somewhat discordant 
laugh of any of them agree with 
the gay notes which lulled True 
Thomas in his liaison with the 
Fairy Queen, the sweet song in the 
garden of the Romaunt of the Rose, 
or the loud singing of the bird ‘ sit- 
ting upon the spraye,’ that wakened 
Robin Hood? No: the Wood- 
wele was no woodpecker. And so, 
if we had room enow, we might go 
on declaring what it was or is not, 
till, by the process of exhaustion, 
we had arrived at what it was. 
But magazine space is finite, and we 
can only hint that the Golden Oriole 
or Golden Ouzle (Oviolus galbula) 
is much more likely to have wakened 
Robin, with its full and flute-like 
notes, than some songsters which 
have been considered to be these 
Woodweles. Some of the Oriole’s 
English synonyms are Witwall, 
Wittall, and Woodwall. The Bel- 
dians call it Weedwael, and the 
Germans Wette wal and Weet wal. 
And though this bird be rare in 
Britain now, it may have been, and 
probably was, more common here 
m past ages, for the Ancient 
British knew it well, and called it 
Y Fwyalchen felen. Yarreli, who 
objects to the Oriole, seems inclined 
to make the Woodwele a Green- 
finch, not a loud singer ceriainly, 
but he gets over this difficulty by 
the observation that ‘your free- 
booters are probably very light 
sleepers.’ Why, he does not say. 
The sleep of a hunter is, generally, 
sound enough, and so, we may opine, 
was the sleep of Robin, though he 
was a hunter of the King’s Deer. 


* “Now, by my faye,’ sayd jollye Robin, 
‘A sweaven I had this night ; 
I dreamt me of tow wighty yemtn, 
That fast with me can fight.’ 
Sw This verse immediately follows that which mentions the 
singing of the Woodweele, 


*Sweaven’ is dream. 
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The sense of the passage in the 
Robin-Hood-Ballad appears to us 
to be that the Wodwale or Wood- 
wele sang so loud that he wakened 
Robin from his sound night’s sleep ;* 
and Percy does not hesitate to state 
that the Woodweele is the Golden 
Ouzle, a bird of the thrush kind. 
The Ballad (Robin Hood and Guy 
of Gisborne) opens thus: 
When shaws beene sheene, and shraddes 
full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt’s merrye walking in the fayre 
forrest 
To heare the small birdes songe. 


The next verse is that which wé 
have above quoted, containing the 
*‘ Woodweele,’ which has occasioned 
so much inkshed. 


Tue Lesser Sporrep Woop- 
PECKER, 

This pretty species may be looked 
upon as a miniature Black and 
White Woodpecker, so near do its 
characters and habits come to those 
of the last-named bird. It is not 
more than five inches and three 
quarters long, and is the Picchio 
sarto minore, Picchio piccolo, Pic- 
chio Cardinale minore, and Pic- 
chietto Cardinale of the modern 
Italians; Le Petit Epeiche, Le 
Petit Pic varié, and Le Petit Pie 
of the French; Pie Epeichetle of 
Temminck. The Germans name it 
Grasspecht, Garten und Gras Bunt- 
specht, Kleiner Bunt-specht, and 
Kleiner Baumhackl. The Nether- 
landers call it Kleinste Donte Specit, 
and it is the Lilla Haekspeticn of 
Nilsson’s Scandinavian Fauna. It 
is the Barred Woodpecker, Lesser 
spotted Woodspite, Hichwal!, and 
Crank Bird of the modern English; 
and Delor fraith beiaf of the Ancient 
British. 

Charleton notices it as 
Varius minor, the Piannet, aut 
lesser Wood-pecker, speckled with 
biack and white on the wings;’ 
Willughby, as ‘ The lesser spotted 
Wood-pecker or Hickwall, Picus 
varius minor ;’ and Ray (Synopsis) 
as ‘ Picus varius minor, The lesser 


‘ Picus 
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Spotted Woodspite or Hickwall.’ A 
pretty bird he is, with his bright 
scarlet cap bordered behind with 
black, and his barred and dappled 
black and white upper ar 
but he has no red beneath the tail. 
His mate wears a very modest 
livery, and a whity-brown cap 
unadorned with red. The young 
males do not assume their scarlet 
head-dress till their first autumn. 

These birds make the same jarring 
noise as their congeners, but less 
sonorously, and are indefatigable in 
searching for insects in the beech 
and oak woods, nursery grounds, 
and old orchards, where we have for 
the most part watched them actively 
employed about the branches of the 
moss-grown apple trees. Where 
the grass is long they will not un- 
frequently seek their prey on the 
ground, and they seem partial to the 
tops of fine ancient elms. The nest 
is generally far down in the hollow 
of a tree, and the aperture small, 
and there the four or five eggs are 
laid on the bare rotten wood. They 
are white when blown, but of a 
flesh colour before the contents are 
expelled. 

Tt is far from uncommon in Eng- 
land, though not very often seen on 
account of its habits, and especially 
of the rapidity with which it moves 
about the branches ; it is recorded as 
a Scotch bird, but not, so far as we 
know, as an inhabitant of Ireland. 
Tt is found northward, according to 
some authors, as far as Siberia; and 
southward, but not very frequent, 
as far as Rome. 

So much for our woodpeckers : 
of their allies The Wryneck and 
The Nuthatch much might be said, 
but for the present they and ‘ The 
little Miss Creepers’ must be ‘ left 
in the lurch.’ 

The Asiatic Woodpeckers may be 
represented by Picus Squamatus 
and Picus Shorii, which the reader 
may see portrayed to the life in 
Mr. Gould's Century of Birds from 
the Himalaya mountains; Picus 
Cafer (Trachyphonus, Ranz; Cucu- 
pius, Lesson; Polysticte, Smith) 
will stand for the Africans; and 
that noble bird, Picus principalis, 
The Ivory-billed Woodpecker, for 
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the Americans. It is, really, an 
act of self-denial to abstain from a 
full description of this remarkable 
bird and its habits. The trumpeting 
note and chopping bill-strokes of 
this ‘ Carpenter,’ as the Spaniards 
call him, may be heard from the 
dark forest recesses for more than 
half a mile; and, when he is at 
work in earnest, he may be seen 
surrounded by cart-loads of chips 
and broad flakes of bark, which 
accumulate round the roots of the 
pine or cypress where he has been 
a few hours employed.* Wilson 
wounded one and imprisoned it. 
When the bird was taken, he ut- 
tered cries resembling those of an 
infant, refused all sustenance, and 
manifested a most unconquerable 
spirit. As soon as he was left 
alone, he worked with such power 
and zeal that, in the space of one 
hour, he nearly made his wa 
through the wooden house in whic 
he was confined, severely wounded 
Wilson as the naturalist was sketch- 
ing him, and died, game to the last, 
on the third day. This ardent and 
enduring courage is probably the 
cause of the value attached to the 
head and ivory bill by the Canadian 
Indians, who make coronets of their 
beaks with the points outward, for 
their princes and great Warriors. 
The Northerns, who have not the 
birds in their country, purchase 
them of the Southerns for as much 
as two and sometimes three buck- 
skins a bill. 

If, benevolent reader, the Gods 
have blessed you with broad acres 
and deep woods, don’t shoot the 
Woodpeckers or let their nests be 
robbed. If you see them on a 
sound tree, they are looking it over 
to remove the minute but powerful 
enemies which, if left unchecked, 
would soon affect its health. But 

ou will neither see nor hear them 

ammering away on one unless it is 
doomed. They never attack any but 
unsound trees ; and, when you find 
them at work upon an apparently 
goodly stick, you may take it as 
a hint—unless you want the tree 
for picturesque purposes,—that it 
should be hewn down and cast into 
the fire. 

B. 


* Nuttall. 
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GOETHE’S HELENA. 
TRANSLATED BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


Scene—In front of the Palace of Menelaus at Sparta. 


Enter Heten, with a Chorus of captive Trojan Women.—PayTHALIs, 


leader of the Chorus. 


HELENA. 
HELENA, of men much famed, and much reviled, 


9 From yonder shore, where we but now have landed, come, 


Still reeling with the heave and ever-restless roll 
Of ocean billows wild, whose high and foamy crests, 
By Euros’ might and great Poseidon’s grace, have borne 
Us back from Phr gia’s plains to these our native bays. 
Upon the sea-beac Soden Menelaus joys, 
Returning thus with all his bravest warriors back. 
But oh, how welcome thou to me, thou mansion fair, 
Which Tyndareus, my sire, when home returning, reared, 
Hard by the broad incline of Pallas’ sacred hill ; 
Thou that, when I with Clytemnestra, sisters twain, 
With Castor, Pollux too, grew up in gladsome play, 
Tn decorations rich all Sparta’s homes excell’d ! 
Ye portal’s brazen wings, lo, here I bid ye hail! 
Through ye, wide open flung with hospitable sweep, 
Did Meniione first, of many chosen the chief, 
Upon my vision beam in bridegroom guise of yore. 
Expand to me again, that as doth spouse beseem, 
My lord’s high urgent ’hest I rightly may fulfil! 
Let me go in, and oh! may all the storms of fate, 
Which round my path have swept till now, remain behind! 
For since I parted hence, a stranger then to care, 
To offer homage due at Cytherea’s shrine, 
And there was by a spoiler seized, the Phrygian boy, 
Hath misadventure much befallen, which men are fin 
To babble of, but which offends his ear, whose tale, 
Expanding as it spread, to gossip fable grew. 
Cnorvs. 
Fairest of women, despise not thou 
The treasure, supreme in its honour, is thine! 
For thine, thine only, is Fate’s highest boon, 
The Fame of a Beauty unmatch’d in the world. 
The hero is heralded by his name, 
And therefore his port is proud, 
But even the stubbornest stoops his knee, 
In homage to thy all-conquering charms. 


HELENA. 
Enough! I with my lord have wended hitherward, 
And now before him I am to his city sent ; 
Yet what his purpose is, defies me to divine. 
Come I as consort back? Or come I as a queen? 
Or as a victim for the princes’ direful woes, 
And for the years of loss and shame the Greeks endured ? 
A captive, or a friend recaptured, which am I? 
For the Immortals mark’d a doubtful fame, belike, 
And destiny for me,—companions dread that wait 
On beauty, and that now with dark and threatening mien 
Beset me on this threshold here on either hand. 
For even within the hollow ship my husband scarce 
Would look on me, nor word of comfort did he speak. 
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Aloof he sat as though he mused some fell intent, 
But when Eurotas’ deep-embosomed bay we gained, 
Scarce of our vessels’ prows the foremost kiss'd the land, 
When, starting up, he spake, as by the God inspired. 
‘My warriors troop by troop shall from the ships descend, 
And I will marshal them in order on the beach ; 
But thou, go on at once, still keeping by the banks, 
With fruitage rich, that ward Eurotas’ sacred stream, 
The steeds Seccting o’er the oozy dappled meads, 
Until thou shalt arrive on the delightsome plain, 
Where Lacedemon, once a broad and fertile field, 
Amid the solemn hills low nestling lifts its roofs. 
Go in, then, to the lofty tower-crown’d royal house, 
And round thee eal} the maids whom there I left behind, 
The Stewardess, that sage old matron, summon too. 
Bid her to thee the pile of hoarded treasures shew, 
Was left there by thy sire, and which in war and peace 
Augmenting evermore I have myself amass’d. 
In order duly ranged thou'lt find them all; for ’tis 
The prince’s privilege, that still, returning back, 
He finds preserved with care, and in its ordered place, 
What things soe’er he left, in parting from his home. 
For of himself the slave hath power to alter nought.’ 
Crorvs. 

Now gladden thine eye and thy heart by viewing 

The glorious treasures, the spoils of years ! 

For the armlet fair, and the jewell’d crown 

Rest haughtily there, and their lustre vaunt. 

But enter and challenge them all, right soon 

Shall they ‘quip them for war. 

I joy in the conflict where beauty vies 

With gold and with pearl and with luminous gem. 

HELEN. 

Thereafter from my lord there followed this command ; 
‘ Now when in order all thou thoroughly hast view’d, 
As many tripods take, as thou shalt needful deem, 
And vessels of ail kinds, which at his hand are laid, 
Who offers to the gods high sacrifices due ;— 
The cauldrons, salvers too, and patera as well ; 
Pure water crystal clear from the sacred fount be by, 
In lofty pitchers—well-dried faggots furthermore, 
That quickly take the flame, see thou have ready there ; 
And lastly let not fail a knife of keenest edge ; 
What other things may lack I trust thy care to find.’ 
So spake he, urging my departure straight; but nought 
That breathes the breath of life did his injunctions shew, 
Which he, in honour of the Olympians, wish’d to slay. 
*Tis very strange ; yet I will nurse that thought no more, 
But leave all to the will of the great gods on high, 
Who bring to pass whate’er they in their minds decree ; 
And seem it good to man, or seem it ill, it must 
Be borne ; for mortal man, his duty is to bear. 
The ministering priest full many a time hath raised 
The ponderous axe above the earth-bow'd victim's neck, 
Yet could not strike the blow, for suddenly his hand 
By intervening foe or deity was stay’d. 


CuHonrvs. 


The fate of the future thou canst not divine. 
Eater, queen, enter, 
Be of good cheer! 
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Good and ill cometh 


To man without warning ; 

E’en when foretold us we credit it not. 

What saw we, when Troy was in flames, before us? 

Nothing but death, a death of shame! 

Yet are we not here, 

Coupled with thee, attending thee joyfully, 

Happy to view heaven’s glorious sunshine, 

Happy to view what is fairest on earth, 

Thee, the bright queen of our homage and love? 

HELENA. 

A truce to fear! Whate’er betide, ’tis meet that I, 
No longer lingering here, should seek the royal house, 
Which, long lost, sigh’d for much, and nigh neglected quite, 
Stands once again before my eyes, I know not how. 
I mount its lofty steps with weak and tottering tread, 
Which erst I bounded o’er, a light and frolic child. 


Cuorvs, 
Fling, oh ye sisters, that 
Mourn your captivity, 
Grief to the winds! 
Share in the bliss 
Of your mistress, oh share in 
The bliss, that to Helen hath come, 
Who joyfully neareth 
The hearth of her fathers 
With step that, though late 
To return, is more firm 
For the years that have flown. 


Praise ye the holy, 

Happy-restoring 

And home-bringing gods! 

O’er trial and anguish, 

As upon pinions, 

Floats the enfranchised one, whilst all in vain 
The captive, outspreading 

His arms o’er the towers of 

His dungeon is pining 

Dejected away. 


But a god caught her up 

In her sorrow afar ; 

And from Ilion’s ruins 
Transported her back 

To the old, to the newly deck’d 
Home of her sires, 

On the unspeakable 

Pleasures and pains of 

The days of her childhood 

To ponder anew. 


Panrtnatts (as leader of the Chorus). 
Forsake we now the path of joy-environed song, 
And turn your gaze awhile upon the portal’s wings. 
What see I, sisters? Lo, the queen returning here, 
And flying too with wild and agitated step? 
What is it, mighty queen? What sight or sound of dread 
Could greet thee in thy halls, instead of welcoming 
From thine own people? This expect not to conceal ; 
For plainly can I read displeasure on thy brow, 
A wrath of noble sort, that struggles with surprise. 
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Herena (who has entered in great agitation, leaving 
the folding doors open). 

Beseemeth not Jove’s child to own a vulgar dread, 
Nor fleeting touch of fear hath power to move her soul. 
But Horror grim, that, in the womb of ancient Night 
And Chaos old begot, in form and shape diverse, 
As clouds of lurid smoke from the voleano’s throat, 
Comes whirling forth, doth even the hero’s breast appal. 
And in such ghastly wise the Stygians here to-da 
My entrance to my home have signalized, that fain 
I, like departing guest, would bid for aye farewell 
To that dear threshold, oft-time trod, and sigh’d for oft. 
But no! I have retreated here to open day, 
Nor shall ye drive me further, Powers, whate’er ye be! 
No! Expiation meet will I devise, and then 
The hearth-fire may bid hail the consort like her lord. 


PANTHALIS. 


Disclose, oh noble queen, to thy handmaidens, who 
In reverence and in love attend thee, what hath chanced ! 


HELENA. 


The thing that T have seen your eyes shall also see, 

Tf ancient Night hath not within her murky womb 

With sudden close engulph’d the creature which she bred. 
That ye may know it, list! My words its form shall paint. 
As I with thoughts intent upon my mission, pass’d 

With solemn tread along the inmost palace halls, 

I marvell’d at the hush’d and vacant corridors. 

Nor sound fell on the ear of moving to and fro, 

Nor met the eye the sweep of quick and busy haste. 

No maid was to be seen, nor stewardess, who erst 

With friendly welcome wont the stranger still to greet. 
But to the inner hearth when I had made my way, 

There, by the embers of the smouldering fire, I saw, 
Sevad'd on the ground, a huge thick-muffled woman’s form, 
Asleep she seemed not, but in dreamy reverie lost. 

With voice of stern command I bade her ‘ Up, to work !’ 
Not doubting ’twas the aged stewardess, the same 

My lord had sagely left behind to guard his home ; 

Yet moveless as a stone, still muffled there she sits. 

At length she lifts, at my remonstrance, her right arm, 

As though from hearth and hall to beckon me away. 

I turn aside from her in anger, and amain 

Speed onward to the steps where towers the thalamus, 
Deck’d sumptuously, and near to that the treasure-room. 
But lo! the shape springs up abruptly from the ground, 
Imperiously obstructs my passage, and displays, 

In on and meagre bulk, with hollow bloodshot eyes, 

A wild and wondrous form might eye and soul confound. 
But to the winds I speak ; for impotent are words, 

To body forth to life the phantoms of the mind. 

There! See her for yourselves! She dares confront the light! 
Here we bear sway, until our royal lord arrives. 

The ghastly births of Night doth Pheebus, Beauty’s friend, 
Chase to their native hell, or fetter fast in chains. 


(PHorKyas appears on the threshold between the door-posts.) 


Cuorts. 


Much have I seen and known, though my tresses 
Youthfully wanton my temples around ; 
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Horrors I've witness’d full many, the woful 
Wailings of warfare, the night-gloom of Troy, 
When it fell! 


Over the cloud-cover'd, dust-thickened din of 
Death-grappling foes, the Immortals, I heard them 
Shouting, dread clamour! heard I the brazen 
Voices of Discord resound through the field 

To the walls. 


Ah, they yet tower’d high, Llion’s 

Walls, but the merciless 

Flame shot from roof to roof, 

Spreading and widening, 
itherward, thitherward, 

Fann’d by the fury 

Itself had engenderéd, 

Over the city by night. 


Flying I saw, through smoke and glare 
And tongues of eddying flame, 
Deities grimly stalk in wrath, 
Wondrous shapes of mould gigantic, 
Striding through the dusky 
Fire-illumined gloom. 


Did I see, or was it fancy 

Shaped amid my spirit’s anguish 
Phantoms so confused and wild? 
That I ne’er may tell. 

Yet that with my eyes I gaze 

On this hideous thing before me, 
Of a verity I know. 

Yea, my very hands might grasp it, 
Did not terror hold me back 

From the venture dread. 


Which of the daughters 

Of Phorkys art thou ? 

For of her kindred 

Surely thou art. 

Art thou, perchance, sprung of the Graie, 
Sisters appalling, of Darkness engender’d, 
Alternately using 

One eye and one tooth ? 


Thy ghastliness darest 

Thou, sidelong with beauty, 

To Phebus’ all-piercing 

Glances unveil ? 

Out, come out boldly, it recks not, 
For on ugliness looketh he never, 
Ev'n as his blessed eye never 

The gloom of a shadow beholds. 


But we, that are mortal, alas! we 

Are fated by dire misadventure, 

To bear the unspeakable anguish, 

Which things that are monstrous and loathly 
Awake in the lovers of beauty. 


Hear then, oh hear, if unblushingly 
Thou come to confront us, all curses, 
All manner of threatenings from the 
Ban-laden lips of the blest ones, 
Who by the Immortals were made! 
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PuHorkYas. 


Old is the saw, but true its meaning and profound, 

That modesty doth ne’er with beauty, hand in hand, 

One common path along the verdant earth pursue. 

Enrooted deep in both hate from of old abides, 

And thus where’er, whene’er, they cross each other's track, 
Upon her adversary each her back doth turn, 

Then speedeth whence she came with quickened tread again ; 
Coy modesty perplex’d, but beauty proud and fierce, 

Till her at length the night of hollow Orcus folds, 

If Age hath not before enmesh’d her in its chain. 

Ye wantons, now I find ye, wafted from afar, 

Wagging your saucy tongues, like flight of clangorous cranes, 
Hoarse-screaming as they wing above our heads, a long 

And sable cloud, and send a croaking clamour down, 

Which lures the wanderer pacing silent on his way, 

To lift his eyes ; but they hold on their course, still on, 

And so goes he on his; thus will it be with us. 


What things are ye, that thus with Menad fury wild, 
Like drunken brawlers, dare these royal gates assail ? 
Who are ye, I would know, that how! your wrath against 
The house’s stewardess, like dogs that bay the moon ? 
Think ye, I know not well the kith whereof ye come ? 
Thou callow brood, begot of war, and nursed in strife, 
Lascivious crew, at once seducing and seduced! 

That undermine alike the warrior’s, burgher’s strength! 
Thus huddled here, ye seem to me a locust swarm, 
Alighted like a ahead upon the early grain. 

Consumers ye of others’ industry ! wntew ty 
Destroyers of the fruits of year-long wary thrift ! 


And thou, thou ravish’d, huckstered, fingered piece of goods ! 


. HELena. 


Who, with the mistress by, the handmaids dares to chide, 
Audaciously usurps her privilege of rule ; 

For unto her alone pertains it to extol 

Whoso be worthy praise, as to chastise the ill. 

Full well content am I with the services, which they 
Performed at my behest, when mighty Llion’s strength 
That lengthened leaguer stood, and fell, and low was laid. 
Nor less throughout our travel’s drear vicissitudes, 
Where commonly our cares are centered all on self. 

Here from the busy train I equal zeal expect ; 

Not what the servant is, but how he serves, the lord 
Inquires. Then silence! thou, and rail on them no more! 
If thou the royal house hast duly kept till now, 

The mistress’ place supplying, be it unto thy praise. 

But now herself is come, step back into thy sphere, 

Lest chastisement, not guerdon, follow as thy due! 


PuHorkyas. 


To chide the household is a high prerogative, 

Which the heaven-favoured lord’s illustrious spouse, by years 
Of management discreet, most rightfully doth earn. 

As thou, whom now I know, dost here again resume 

Thy whilom place of queen, and mistress of the house, 

Seize thou the reins, that long have hung relax’d, rule now, 
The treasures take in charge, and with them take us too; 

But chief of all, shield me, that oldest am in years 

Of all this band, who near thy swan-like loveliness 

Are but a flock of cackling poorly-feather'd geese. 
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PantTuatis. 

How hideous sheweth ugliness by Beauty’s side ! 
Paorryas. 

How foolish by the side of wisdom foolishness ! 


(The following repartees are spoken by the Choretides, stepping out 
individually from the chorus :) 


CHORETIDE 1. 
Tell us of father Erebus, of. mother Night ! 
Puorxyas. 
Then speak of Scylla thou, thy sister uterine! 
CHORRETIDE 2. 
From thy ancestral stock hath many a monster sprung. 
PHorkyas. 
To Orcus pack, and seek thy kith and kinsmen there! 
CHORETIDE 3. 
Who have their dwelling there are much too young for thee. 
Puorxyas. 
Tiresias, hoar with eld, go wooing unto him! 
CHORETIDE 4. 
Orion’s nurse was thy great-grand-daughter, I trow. 
Pworxyas. 
By Harpies thou, I ween, wert fattened in their filth. 
CHORETIDE 5. 
Thy darling gauntness, how dost cater for its tooth ? 
PuHorxkyas. 
Not with the blood which thou art ever keen to lap. 
CHoRETIDE 6. 
Thy teeth for corpses long, a loathly corpse thyself. 
Puorxryas. 
Pah! in thy saucy chops a Vampyre’s grinders gleam. 
Leaver oF THE CHoRvs. 
Thine shall be closed, if once I utter who thou art. 
Prorxyas. 
First name thyself, and then tke riddle will be solved. 
HELENA. 


In sorrow, not in wrath, I interpose to place 

My ban upon this wild and stormy war of words. 

For to the master nought’ of more offence befals 

Than secret rancours by his trusty vassals nursed. 

His mandates’ echo then returns to him no more 
Harmoniously in deeds with ready zeal performed ; 

No! gusts of wilful.brawl buzz evermore around 

His ’wilder’d head, while he commands and chides in vain. 
Nor this alone. Ye have in your unmanner'’d wrath 
Evoked and conjured forth dread forms of mould unblest, 
That throng upon me so, I feel as I were dragg’d 

To Orcus down, despite the natal soil I tread. 

Is’t memory, or fancy, thus affrights my soul ? 

Was I all this? oram I? Oram I to be 

The phantom dire to scare yon town-destroying crew ? 
My maidens quail; but thou, the oldest of them all, 
Thou art unmoved, then speak, resolve me of my fears. 
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PHorxyas. 


Who on long years of joy diversified looks back, 

To him heaven’s choicest gifts appear at last a dream. 
But thou, high-favour'd far, all earthly bound beyond, 
Along thy way of life didst only suitors see, 

With souls on fire to dare all perils for thy love. 

In childhood Theseus, all aflame, did bear thee off, 

A man of glorious mould, and stout as Hercules. 


HELENA. 
He bore me off by force, a ten years’ timorous doe, 
And in Aphidnus’ keep in Attica immured. 
PuHorxryas. 
But thence by Castor and by Pollux soon set free, 
A rare heroic band came wooing to thy feet. 
HELENA. 
But my heart’s secret love, I willingly avow, 
Patroclus won, that was Pelides’ other self. 
PHorkKYAs. 


Yet thee thy father did to Menelaus plight, 
The ocean-rover bold, and house-upholder too. 


HELENA. 


His daughter and with her his sceptre too he gave ; 
And from these nuptials sprang Hermione my child. 


PHoRKYAS. 
Yet whilst afar for Crete, his heritage, he fought, 
Unto thy solitude a guest too fair appear’d. 
HELENA. 
Wherefore remind me thus of that half-widowhood, 
And all the train of ills which from it had their birth ? 
PuHorxyas. 
That voyage caused to me, a free-born child of Crete, 
Captivity,—a doom of slavery long and drear. 
HELENA. 
His stewardess wert thou appointed here full soon, 
With much entrusted,—house and treasure stoutly won. 
PHorkKyas. 
All which didst thou desert for Ilion’s tower-girt town, 
And for the joys of love that perish not, nor pall. 
HELENA. 
Speak not to me of joys! No! Anguish, bitter woe 
ave 'whelm’d me, heart and brain, like an unending sea! 
PuHorkxyas. 
Yet is it said, that thou a twofold form didst wear, 
In Ilion seen, and seen in Egypt too the while. 
HELENA. 
My weak and wandering mind confound not utterly. 
Even now I wot not who or what I truly am. 
Puorxyas, 


And furthermore they say, that from the phantom world 
Achilles rose heart-fired, and link’d himself with thee! 
Thee loving from of yore, despite all Fate's resolves. 
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HELENA. 
A phantom I to him a phantom was allied. : 
It was a dream, thus much your words themselves proclaim. 
I faint, and seem to grow a phantom to myself. 
(Sinks into the arms of the Semi-chorus.) 


CHorvs. 
Silence! silence! 
Thou of the evil eye, 
Thou of the evil tongue ! 
Through lips of such ghastliness, 
Grim with one tooth, what 
Fell exhalations 
Rise from a gulf so revolting and dread ? 


For the malignant that masks him in kindness, 

Heart of a wolf ‘neath the fleece of a sheep, 

Strikes me with terror far more than the three-headed 
Cerberus’ throat. 


Fearfully watching we stand. 

When? How? Where shall it burst, 
The deep-brooding storm 

Of a malice so dread P 


And thou, too, instead of words freighted with comfort, 
Temper’d with kindness, and lulling as Lethe, 
Summonest forth from the past recollections 
Of all that is vilest, ignoring the good, 
Nor only the broad blaze of noonday 
Around us o’ershadest, but also 
The delicate dawn of a future, 
Illumed with the sunshine of Hope. 
Silence! silence! 
That the soul of our mistress, 
Even now in the act to take flight, 
May linger, still firmly may cleave to 
That form of all forms, the divinest, 
Which ever the sunshine beheld. 
(Helena revives, and again stands up in the midst of her attendants.) 
PxHorkyas. 
Forth from clouds of fleeting vapour come, thou day’s resplendent sun, 
Veil’d, thy glories woke our rapture, now with dazzling radiance shine! 
Beauteous is thy presence, beauteous grows the world beneath thy smile. 
Though they rail on me as hideous, what is beauty well I know. 
HELENA. 
Heartsick from the void I totter, which possess’d my swimming brain. 
Oh, how gladly would I rest me,—for my limbs are weary-sore ! 
Yet beseems it queens, yea, truly, it beseems all mortals well, 
With a bold and tranquil spirit to abide all threatened ill. 
PuHorxyas. 
Standing in thy might before us, standing in thy beauty there, 
a eye, command befits thee. What dost thou command me ? 
peak ! 
HELEN. 


To retrieve the moments wasted in te wrangling straight prepare ! 


Haste! arrange a sacrifice, as the King commanded me. 
Prorxyas. 

All within the house is ready, patera, tripod, hatchet keen, 

For besprinkling, for befuming ; say, what shall the victim be ? 


HELENA. 
That the King disclosed not. 
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Proreyas. 
Spake he not of that? Oh, word of wée! 
HEtENa. 
Why this grief that overcomes thee ? 
PuHorxyas. 
Queen, thou art thie victim meant. 


HELENA. 
IP 


And these. 


‘ Prorxyas. 


Cuorvs. 
Oh, woe and wailing! 
PHoRKYAS. 
Thou shalt fall beneath the axe. 
HELENA. 
Fearful! Yet my heart foretold it. 


PHorryas. 
No escape’can I desery. 


CuHorvs. 
Oh! ‘And we! What will befal us ? 


Paorkyas. 
She shall die a noble death ; 
But upon the lofty rafter that supports the roof within, 
Like so many strung-up thrushes, ye shall flutter in a row. 


(Hetena and Cuorvs stand astounded and horror-struck in an expressive 
and well-studied group.) 


PuHoRKYAS. 
Poor spectres! There ye stand like images of stone, 
Afear’d to quit the day, the day which is not yours. 
Mankind, that are no more than spectres, ev’n as you, 
Bid to the sun, like you, reluctantly farewell ; 
Yet prayer nor mortal might can turn the law of fate ; 
All know, the end must come ; yet few can welcome it. 
Enough! Your doom is seal’d. So onwards to the task! 


(Claps her hands ; thereupon masked dwarfish figures appear 
at the portal, who actively carry into execution her orders 
as they are delivered.) 
Approach, thou dusky, round, unsightly atomy, 
Trundle thyself along, here’s mischief rare afoot. 
The altar horn’d with gold, a place for it prepare, 
Upon the silver rim the gleaming hatchet lay ; 
The water-pitchers fill, of them we shall have need, 
To wash the pitchy gore’s unsightly stains away. 
Upon the dust extend the tissued carpet rare, 
That so the victim there right royally may kneel, 
And coil’d within its folds, with sever’d trunk, no doubt, 
Yet with beseeming grace, may to the tomb be borne! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
Absorb’d in thought, apart my royal mistress stands, 
Her maidens droop and blench like meadow grass cut down ; 
Yet seemeth it to me the eldest not unmeet, 
With thee to parley, born in distant eld remote. 
Experienced, sage, thou art, to us seem’st well disposed, 
Though yonder senseless train assail’d thee with contempt. 
Then say, if chance of rescue any thou dost know. 
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Prorxyas. 
Not hard is that to say ; it resteth with the queen, 
To liberate herself, and with her you her train. 
But then decision lacks, and of the promptest too. 


CHorvs, 


Most to be revered of Parce, wisest of the Sibyls thou, 
Folded keep the golden shears, and life and weal to us proclaim. 
For we feel already wavering, swinging, dangling, undelightsome, 
Our poor little limbs, that rather in the dance of yore delighted, 
And in lover's gentle clasp. 

_ Havens. 
Leave these to their laments! Grief do I feel—no fear! 
Yet if escape thou know’st, my gratitude be thine! 
To wise far-seeing souls doth oftentimes appear 
The impossible as possible. Then speak—thy plan reveal! 


CHorvs. 


Speak, and tell us, tell us quickly ; how shall we eschew the dismal 
Loathsome noose, that waits, ol horror, like a carcanet detested, 
Round our necks to coil? Already we can feel it, luckless wretches, 
Twisting, stifling, choking, if thou, Rhea, mother high and mighty 
Of the gods, relentest not. 

PHorkKyYAas. 
Have ye the patience, then, in peace to list a plan 
Of somewhat tedious length? Its turns are manifold. 


Cnorvs. 
Abundant patience! So that listening we shall live. 


PuHorxyas. 
The man who keeps at home, guarding great store of wealth, 
And pargetting his mansion’s walls from time to time, 
His roof securing too against the battering rain, 
With him it shall go well through length of many days ; 
But he that overleaps with mad and fickle haste 
His threshold’s sacred bounds, nor ever stays to think, 
Will find on his return the ancient place, indeed, 
But topsy-turvy all, even if not wholly shent. 


HELEna. 


Why these trite saws at such a time as this? Thou wert 
To tell thy tale. Why rouse what only serves to gall? 


Puorxkyas. 
I mentioned facts. Reproach was never in my thought. 
King Menelaus swept the seas from bay to bay ; 
Mainland and isles, on all he swoop’d, and spoil’d their wealth, 
Which hither he brought back, and yonder is it stored. 
Ten tedious years before the walls of [roy he spent, 
How many to come home it passeth me to tell. 
But how stand matters here the while at Tyndareus’ 
High mansion? How with all his territories round? 


HELENA. 


Is sarcasm then in thee so thoroughly ingrain’d, 
Thou canst not ope thy lips, unless to gibe and rail ? 
PuHorxyas. 
Thus many a year forsaken was the mountain-glen, 
Which north from Sparta to the upper lands extends 
Behind Taygetus, where rolls Eurotas down, 
A merry prattling brook, and thence along our vale 
Spreads out among the reeds, which shield your favourite swans. 
Among the mountains there, a hold and stalwart race, 
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Forth issuing from Cimmerian night, their quarters fix’d, 
And there a tower-girt keep impregnable have rear’d, 
From which they swoop on land and people when they list. 
HELEN. 
How could they so? That were impossible, methinks. 
PHorREYAS. 
Most ample time they had. Some twenty years, belike. 
HELENA. 
Is there one chief? Or are they robbers, leagued for prey ? 
PHorkKyYAs. 
No robbers they, but one commands them as their chief. 
I blame him not, not I, though hither too he came. 
He might have plunder'd all, yet he was quite content 
With some few things, which he as gifts, not tribute, took. 
HELENA. 
How looks he P 
Puorkyas. 
Not amiss! Agreeable, say I. 
A man he is of parts, naidvoiitel, handsome, bold, 
Endow’d with gifts of soul like few among the Greeks. 
We call the race Barbarians, yet of them methinks 
Not one is half so fell, as at beleaguer’d Troy 
Your man-devouring heroes proved themselves by scores. 
He’s truly great ; myself I trusted in his hands. 
And then his castle, you should see it for yourself! 
*Tis quite another thing from that rude boulder-work, 
Your ancestors, poor botchers, crudely huddled up 
Like Cyclops, Cyclop fashion, rade amorphous crag 
On shapeless crag upheaving ; there, believe me, there 


Ts all symmetrical, and shaped Py square and rule. 
d 


Look on it from without! And heavenward high it soars, 
So straight, so closely jointed, mirror-smooth as steel. 
To clamber there—why even the very thought slides down. 
And then, within are halls and spacious courts, begirt 
With masonry, of every fashion and intent. 
Pilaster, pillar, arch, and spandril there you see, 
Balconies, galleries, for looking out and in, 
And scutcheons. 
HELENA. 
Scutcheons! What are scutcheons? 


Prorxyas. 

Ajax bore 
A wreathed snake, yourselves have seen it on his shield. 
The Seven that ‘leaguered Thebes bore carved devices too, 
Each on his shield had one, of sense symbolical. 
There moon and stars were seen in the great vault of heaven, 
There goddess, hero, ladder, torches, swords withal, 
And whatsoever else threats cities fair with doom. 
Even such devices, too, our band of heroes bears, 
In colours bright, from their great-grandsires handed down. 
There lions, eagles, claws and beaks ye may behold, 
The horns of buffalos, wings, roses, peacock’s tails, 
With bandelets, of gold, black, silver, blue and red ; 
Such matters, row on row, are on the walls uphung, 
In never-ending halls, as spacious as the world. 
Rare places these to dance! 


Crorvs. 
Say, be there dancers there ? 
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PuHorryas. 
Were ne’er the like! A gay, and gold-locked buxom crew ; 
All redolent of youth! Such as was Paris, when 
He came too near our queen. 
HELENA. 
Again hast thou forgot 
The tenor of thy tale; quick, bring it to a close! 
Purorxyas. 
Thou shalt do that, so thou pronounce a serious ‘ Yes!’ 
When with that castle straightway I surround thee. 
Cnorvs. 
Speak 
The little word, and save thyself and us with thee. 
HELENA. 
What cause have I to fear, that Menelaus should 
With cruelty so fell desire to work me woe? 
Proexyas. 
Hast thou forgot, how thy Deiphobus of yore, 
The slaughtered Paris’ brother, in unheard-of wise 
He mangled, him that made thy widowhood his prey, 
And revell’d in thy charms; his nose and ears he slit, 
And maimed him so beside, ’twas dismal to behold. 
HELENA. 
This to that churl he did ; for my sake was it done. 
PHorkyas. 
Because of that same churl he’ll do the same to thee. 
Men share not beauty ; who hath own’d it wholly once, 
Would sooner blast it far, than share the golden prize. 
(Trumpets in the distance. The Chorus huddle together.) 
As the shrill trumpet’s blast doth ear and inwards pierce, 
And spreads convulsion dire, so jealousy doth strike 
Its talons deep into his breast, who ne’er forgets 
What once was all his own, and now is his no more. 
Cnorvs. 
Heard’st thou not the trumpets pealing? Saw’st thou not the armour 
gleam ? 
Prorkyas. 
Welcome, welcome, Lord and Monarch, gladly I will give account! 
Cuorvts. 
Ay, but we ? 
Purorxryas. 
You know full ne you shall here her death behold. 
There within your own must follow; no, there comes no aid for you. 
(Pause.) 
HELENA. 
I have resolved the course, befits me to pursue. 
That thou a demon art of power unblest, I feel, 
And fear thou canst convert e’en good itself to ill. 
Yet first of all I will go with thee to this keep ; 
What rests beyond I know ; but what of after plans, 
The queen within her breast in mystery may veil, 
Be undivulged to all. Now, beldame, lead the way ! 


Cnorvs. 


Oh, how gladly we go from this place, with 
Hurrying foot! 
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Behind us is Death, 

Once mote before us 

A fortress’s high 

And impregnable walls. 

Oh, may they shield as well, 

As well as Ilion’s ramparts, 

Which only by grovelling cunning 
At length in the dust were laid low. 


({ Mists arise and conceal first the background, then the front of the scence.) 


How! How is this! 

Sisters, look round! 

Was it not radiant day P 

Trailing vapours are rising 

From the sacred stream of Eurotas ; 
Already hath faded its beautiful 
Rush-cover’d margin from view, 
And the sportive, the gracefully haughty 
Swans, that swim hither and thither, 
Mated in soft undulation, 

Ah, I behold them no more! 

Yet, and yet there 

Singing, I hear them, 

Singing a shrill song afar ! 

Omen of death, says the legend, 

Oh, grant that it may not betoken, 
Instead of the rescue was promised, 
To us, too, only destruction! 

To us that are swanlike, and tall, 
Fair and white-throated, and ah! 

To her, too, our swan-born mistress! 
Woe, and disaster! woe, woe! 


Everything now 

Around us is shrouded in mist. 

Yet we see not each other! Oh what, 

What will befal? Are we moving ? 

Or are we hovering only 

With stumbling footsteps on earth ? 

See’st thou nought? Is that Hermes flits yonder 

Before us? Is that not his golden 

Staff waving, commanding us back, 

To Hades the joyless, the dusky, 

That teemeth with bodiless phantoms, 

O’erthrong’d, yet evermore void P 
Yes, at once the darkness thickens, not a ray illumes the vapour, 
Grey and dusky, dungeon-gloomy. Walls before our gaze are rising, 
Stark before our open gaze. Is it a court, or yawning cavern ? 
Whether this or that, ‘tis fearful! Sisters, sisters, we are captives, 
Captives as we were before. 


(Inner court of the Castle, surrounded by rich fantastic structures 
in the style of the Middle Ages.) 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 


Foolish and overswift, trne women as ye are, 
Dependent on the instant, sport of every gust 

Of good or evil fortune, neither have ye wit 

To await with even mind. One evermore gainsays 
The other, and the other her with fiery heat. 

In joy and woe alike you laugh and wail the same. 
Now silence! And await attentive what our queen’s 
High soul may here resolve both for herself and us. 
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HELENA. 
Where art thou, Pythoness? Whatever be thy name, 
Come forth, I say, from this o- castle’s dusky vaults! 
Mayhap thou’rt gone to tell this wondrous hero-lord, 
That I am here, and my reeeption fair bespeak. 

Then take my thanks, and quickly lead me where he stands. 

Oh, for a period to my wanderings !—oh, for peace! 
LEADER oF THE CHorvs. 

In vain thou look’st, oh queen, around on every side ; 

The uncouth shape hath vanish’d, or perchance remained 

In yonder mist, from forth whose bosom we came here, 

Swiftly, yet stirring ne’er a foot, I wist not how. 

Or else perchance she roams the labyrinthine maze 

Of this strange castle framed of many blent in one, 

Its master seeking, him to greet as prince befits. 

Yet see, above there stirs, on busy errands bent, 

At casements, and through corridors and portals wide, 

A throng of servants moving swiftly to and fro. 

Reception cordial this, and courteous doth portend. 

Cuorvs. 

My heart bounds within me! Oh, only look yonder, 

How gracefully downwards, with hurrying footsteps, 

Yon bevy of loveliest youths are advancing 

In measured array! By whose order, I marvel, 

Appear they thus early, all deck’d in their trim, 

This glorious muster of beautiful youths P 

What most claims my wonder? Their bearing so graceful, 

The tresses that curl round their foreheads of snow, 

Or the bloom of their cheeks that outrival the peach, 

And are clothed like the peach with a delicate down P 

Full fain would I bite, did I shrink not with fear, 

For lips that aforetime such morsel attempted, 

Oh, fearful to think on, with ashes were fill’d! 

But lo! now the fairest 

Approach to our feet. 

What is it they bear ? 

Steps for a throne, 

Carpets and seat, 

Curtain, and hangings, 

In tent-like array, 

Like clouds interlacing, 

That ¢ircle and wave o’er 

The head of our queen : 

For already hath she 

On their invitation 

Ascended the gorgeous throne. 

Forward! And round her, 

Stepping in measure, 

Range in a row! 
Honour’d, oh honour’d, trebly be honour’d 
A welcome so noble as this! 


(After the pages and squires have descended in long procession, 
Faust appears at the top of the staircase in a knight's 
court-dress of the Middle Ages, and descends slowly and 
with dignity.) 

PanTHALis (regarding him attentively). 
Tf that the gods have not, as oft-times they have done, 
For but some little space, a form of wondrous mould, 
A gracious presence, and an air of lofty grace, 
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Unto this mortal lent, then will he prosper still 

In all that he essays,—or battling man with man, 

Or in that puny war, with beauteous woman waged ; 

In sooth to all men else he is superior far, 

Whom e’er mine eyes beheld, yea, treasured as most dear. 
Majestical and slow, with reverential air, 

The prince approaches ; turn, and greet him, oh my queen ! 


Faust (advances, with a man in chains at his side). 


Instead of stateliest greeting, as were meet, 
Instead of reverent welcome, lo, I bring, 

In gyves fast bound, a varlet, who remiss 
Himself hath made me fail in duty too. 
Kneel down, and here at this sweet lady’s feet 
Lay the confession of thy heavy guilt. 

This, oh most puissant empress, is the man 
Of lynx-keen eye, appointed to keep watch 
Upon our topmost turret, thence to scan 
The canopy of heaven, the earth’s expanse, 
And note whate’er is to be noted there, 
What from the mountains to our castle here 
May cross the vale, or be they jostling herds, 
Or banded hosts in arms; we guard the one, 
The other we oppose. To-day, oh shame ! 
He noted not thy coming ; so there lacks 
The welcome stately, and the homage due 
To guest so noble. Forfeit is his life, 

A double forfeit ; he had lain ere this 

In his most guilty blood, but only thou 
Mayst punish or forgive, as likes thee best. 


HELeENa. 
The lofty honour thou accordest me, 
As judge and mistress absolute, belike 
Is meant to test how far I dare presume. 
Thus, then, the judge’s foremost duty I 
Will exercise, and hear the culprit! Speak 


Lynceus, THE TowEr-WatTcHER. 


Let me kneel and let me view thee, 
Live or die, I reck not how! 

For, oh godlike woman, to thee 
All my soul is bondslave now. 


Watching for the morning's blushing, 
Looking eastward, where it glows, 
All at once with magic flushing 
In the south the sun arose. 


To itself my gaze it rooted, 
Rocky pass, and valley green, 
Earth and heaven were all unnoted, 
All save her, that peerless queen. 


I with vision keen am dower’d, 
Keen as any lynx on tree, 

But I struggle now o’erpower'd, 
As from dreams to set me free. 


What to me portcullis’d gateway, 
What if roof or tower be kept ? 

Mists arise, and fade, and straightway 
Forth a radiant goddess stept ! 
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Eye and soul I straight surrender, 
Drinking in the blissful light ; 

Dazzling all, her beauty’s splendour 
Dazzles me, poor minion, quite ! 


I forgot the warder’s duty, 
Quite the listed horn forgot ; 
Menace, yet oh spare me! Beauty 
Holds in thrall all angry thought. 


HELENA. 


The evil to chastise myself have caused 

Were most unmeet, Woe’s me, what ruthless fate 
Pursues me, that where’er I go I thus 

Befool men’s senses, so they not respect 
Themselves, nor aught that’s worthy! Now by force, 
Now by seductive arts, by warfare now, 

Now dragging me about from land to land, 

Gods, heroes, demigods, yea, demons too 

Have made my life one wild and errant maze. 

I sow’d confusion o’er the world ;—it grew, 

And now it spreads confounded worse and worse. 
Remove this worthy man and set him free ; 

Light never harm on him the gods have crazed. 


Faust. 


Fill’d with amazement I behold, oh queen, 

The smiter and the smitten here together. 

I see the bow that sped the arrow forth, 

And him it struck. Shaft follows thick on shaft, 
And me they pierce. Methinks, they seem to whizz 
Around in hall and tower on every hand. 

What am I now? Thou in a moment makest 
My trustiest vassals rebels, insecure 

My very walls; so now I fear my hosts 

Obey the conquering and unconquer’d fair. 
What's left me then, save to resign to thee 
Myself and all I fondly dreamt was mine. 

Here let me at thy feet, thy liegeman true, 
Proclaim thee queen, whose presence, only seen, 
Won thee at once my throne and its domains. 


Lynceus (returns with a chest, followed by men carrying other chests). 


See me, once more, oh — advance! 


The rich man begs one little glance ; 
He looks on thee, and feels, be sure, 
As monarch rich, as beggar poor, 


What was I erst? What am I now? 
What shall I do or wish or vow? 

What boots the eye’s most piercing ken! 
Back from thy throne it shrinks again. 


Out from the East our course we press’d, 
And soon were masters of the West ; 

A throng of warriors long and vast, 

The first knew nothing of the last. 


The first was slain, the second stood, 
The third struck in, a spearman good ; 
And still their numbers wax’d amain, 
Unnoted were the myriads slain. 
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We rash’d, we crush'd, we storm’d apace, 
We were the lords from place to place ; 
And where to-day I bore control, 

Ere morn another sack’d and stole. 


We look’d, and rapid was the look, 
And one the fairest damsel took, 
Another seized the sturdy steer, 
The horses all were lifted clear. 


But I in peering took delight, 
For all that rarest is to sight, 
And what another's too might be, 
Was only wither’d grass to me. 


I track’d where treasures lay conceal’d, 
And all my piercing glance reveal'd ; 
To all recesses I could spy, 

No coffers might exclude mine eye. 


And heaps of gold were piled by me, 
And gems most glorious to see, 

But none of all were fit to shine, 
Save emerald, on that breast of thine. 


Then o’er thy brow let pearlins strung, 
The spoil of ocean’s caves, be hung ; 
The ruby’s fire grows faint and weak, 
Beside the crimson of thy cheek. 


And so these treasures rich and rare 
Unto thy throne I proudly bear, 
And at thy feet the harvest lay 

Of many a long and bloody fray. 


And many though these coffers be, 
Yet coffers many more have we ; 
Deign but to speak thy gracious will, 
And treasure-vaults for thee I'll fill. 


For scarce dost thou the throne ascend, 
When instantly in homage bend 

Our reason, wealth, and all that’s ours, 
Before thy beauty’s matchless powers. 


All this I deem’d securely mine, 
But now surrender, it is thine,— 
All this high-worthy once I thought, 
But now I see that it was nought. 


What I possessed away hath flown, 

Like wither’d grass that hath been mown. 
Oh, with one gracious look restore 

The virtue that it own’d before ! 


Favst. 


Hence with the burden by your valour won, 

Unchid indeed, but unrewarded too! 

Already hers is all this castle holds, 

’Tis bootless to present particular gifts. 

Away! And pile me straight in order fair 

Treasure on treasure! Let a structure rise 

Of pomp till now unseen! Let every arch 

Shine like the heavens with sparkling gems, and make 
A paradise of lifeless life around! 
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Let carpet heap’d on earpet, thick with flowers, 
Unroll before her ; all that meets her tread 

Be delicate, and splendours so divine, 

Might dazzle all but gods, allure her eye! 


Lyncevs. 
Poor and trivial is at best 
This our gracious lord’s behest ; 
Greeting such to work for thee 
Will the servant’s pastime be ; 
For our life and goods and all 
Thy resistless charms enthrall. 
Is not every warrior tame, 
Every falchion blunt and lame? 
Near that form of glorious mould, 
Even the sun is dull and eold, 
Near the wonders of that face 
All is drear, and all is base. (Ezit.) 


Hewena (Zo Favsz). 


I would hold converse with thee ;—come thou up, 
And sit liere by my side! The vacant place 
Its owner claims, and makes mine own secure. 


Favst. 
First, kneeling, noble lady, let me crave 
Thy grace for my true homage ; let me kiss 
The hand which thus would raise me to thy side. 
Confirm me as twin-regent with thyself 
Of realms whose Senne were never scann’d, and win 
Adorer, vassal, guardian all in one! 


HELENA. 


Marvels so many do I see, and hear, 

I’m all amaze, and fain would question much. 
Prithee resolve me, wherefore rang the speech 

Of yonder man so strangely,—strange, yet sweet? 
Each tone into the other seems to fit, 

And, ere one word is wedded to the ear, 

A second comes to dally with the first. 


Favst. 
If that our people’s speech delight thee, how 
Their song will ravish, through their inmost depths 
Steeping thine ear and spirit in content! 
To make it ours, let us this art essay ; 
Converse invites, and calls it into play. 
HELENA. 
How flows my language in so soft a strain ? 
Faust. 
Because it issues from the heart, ’tis plain. 
And when the soul is touch’d with passion’s flame, 
We look around, and ask— 
HELena. 
Who burns the same? 
Faust. 
Nor past nor future now the soul employ, 
The present only— 
HELENA. 
Constitutes our joy. 
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Favst. 


’Tis treasure, glorious gain, supreme command. 
Who gives it confirmation ? 


HELENA. 
This—my hand. 
Cnorvs. 


Who shall taunt our mistress, that They, as it haps for the moment, 
she Over their delicate limbs, the 

To this castle’s lord demeans her Self-same privilege yield. 

With a loving grace? Near and nearer already they sit, 

For what were we, everyone, Each to the other inclining, 

What but captives,nowand oft-time, Shoulder to shoulder, and knee to 

Since Troy’s shameful overthrow, knee ; 

And our labyrinthine roamings Hand in hand they are swaying 

Thence in woful wise P Over the throne’s 

Women with men’s love familiar Deep-cushioned lordliness. 

Dally never in their choice, No scruple hath royalty, thus 

Knowing where to choose ; Its secret delights 

And as to golden-lock’d shepherds, To the gaze of the people 

It may be, to black-bearded fauns, § With never a blush to reveal. 


HELENA. 


I feel so far away, and yet so near, 
Yet oh! how gladly say—Here am I—here! 


Favcst. 


Scarce do I breathe. I tremble, heart and knee ; 
"Tis alla dream. Time, space have ceased to be. 


HELENA. 


Meseems as I had lived in olden time, 

And yet were now new-budding in my prime ; 
Inwoven with thine my being seems to be, 

Bound to thy stranger life with changeless constancy. 


Favst. 
Oh, ponder not! To quaff the present bliss, 
Though death were at the gate, our duty is. 


Puorxyas. (Running in.) 


Prattle in Love’s alphabet, 

Billing, cooing, toying,—yet 

Time it is, aside were set 

All such childish gear. 

Feel ye not the tempest louring ® 

Hark the trumpets’ bray! O’erpowering 

Ruin draweth near. 

Menelaus with his bands 

Storming at your portal stands. 

Arm for conflict drear ! 

By these victors girdled, you 

Like maimed Deiphobus shall rue 

Your bondage to the sex. 

These light goods shall swing in halter, 

And for her upon the altar 

Lies the new-ground axe ! 

Faust. 

Accurst intrusion! Most unseasonable now! 
Not even in peril can I senseless brawling brook. 
Ill favour from ill news the goodliest bearer takes ; 
And these, vile hag! alone ‘tis thy delight to bear. 
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Yet shall they stead thee nothing here ;—with empty breath 
Thou dost assail the air. No peril, none, is here, 
And peril’s self would seem but idle threat, no more. 


(Signals, explosions from the turrets, trumpets and horns, 
warlike music. A mighty host marches across the 
stage.) 

Faust. 
No! Straightway thou a throng of lances, 
Each by a hero borne, shalt see ; 
He only merits woman’s glances, 
Who can protect her valiantly. 


(Zo the leaders, who detach themselves from the 
columns, and advance towards him.) 
With fiery, yet self-rein’d power, 
That makes your victory sure, go forth, 
Ye of the East the prime and flower, 
Ye budding blossoms of the North. 


In steel encased, where’er they enter, 
Empire on empire up they break, 

They come, earth trembles to her centre, 
They pass, and thunders fill their wake. 


It was at Pylos that we landed, 
The aged Nestor is no more! 

And by that chainless host disbanded 
The reign of feeble kings is o’er. 


Now from these walls with force of thunder 
Drive Menelaus back to sea! 

There let him rove, and sack, and plunder, 
Such was his choice and destiny ! 


Dukes shall I hail you,—grace’s fountain, 
Great Sparta’s queen, hath so decreed ; 

Now at her feet lay vale and mountain, 
And you shall have a realm for meed. 


With rampart piled, and high-bank’d galleys, 
Thou, German, Corinth’s bays defend! 
Achaia with its hundred valleys 
I to thy keeping, Goth, commend. 


To Elis let the Franks betake them, 
The Saxon make Messene his, 

Lords of the sea the Normans make them, 
And raise to glory Argolis! 


Then each, in joy at home abiding, 
Shall wield an honour’d rule abroad, 

Yet Sparta shall, o’er all presiding, 
Be, as of yore, our queen’s abode! 


For each and all in long endurance 
One general weal is thus in store ; 

At her feet shall ye seek assurance, 
And light and justice evermore, 


(Faust descends, the princes form a circle round 
him to receive his instructions and commands.) 
Cnorvs. 


The man, who the Fairest would win and keep 
Foremost of all should see, 
That he is stoutly with arms bested. 
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Though by fond arts he should make his own 
What upon earth is the prize supreme, 

Yet he possesseth it not in peace. 

Fawning and flattery lure her from him, 
Reivers audaciously snatch her away, 
Against such wrong let him guard him well! 


Therefore do I our prince extol, 

Prize him more highly than all men else, 
Prudence with valour commingling so, 
That stalwart vassals submissive stand, 
Watching his every nod. 

Faithfully they his behests fulfil, 

And each his proper advantage finds, 
They in their master’s liberal guerdon, 
Both in achievement of loftiest fame. 


For who shall ravish her now 
From her-potent possessor ? 
To him she belongs,—to him we resign her, 
Resign her with twofold good-will, for he 
With her hath encompass’d ourselves 
Within, with impregnable walls, 
And an invincible host, without. 

Favst. 


The gifts we here on these bestow, 
To each a goodly kingdom’s thrall, 
Are great and glorious. Let them go, 

We tarry in the midst of all. 


With emulous pride they'll guard thee round, 
Thee, all but girdled by the main, 

To Europe’s mountain ridges bound 
By hills inwoven in slender chain. 


Oh may this land, of all the fairest, 
From age to.age be ever bless’d! 

*Tis thine, my queen! Again thou bearest 
The sway by thee of yore possess’d. 


When from the shell thou burst resplendent 
Amidst Eurotas’ sedges green, 

Thy mother and her maids attendant 
Were dazzled by the radiant sheen. 


This glorious land, intent to woo thee, 
With all its treasures courts thy hand ; 
Though all earth’s round pertaineth to thee, 

Oh tarry with thy Fatherland! 


And though the sunbeams coldly play and clearly 
Upon its jaggéd- mountain summits frore, 

Though ’midst the green the rocks peer forth full drearly, 
Where nibbling goats collect their scanty store: ~ 


Yet mingling brooklets braw], and welling fountains, 
And dell and slope and meadow, green are they, 
And o’er the verdure of a hundred mountains 
The fleecy herds in scattered vagrance stray. 


See by the beetling cliffs the cattle marching, 
With measured pace and wary, one by one ; 

Yet doth the rock, in hundred caverns arching, 
From tempest yield them shelter or from sun. 
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Pan shields them there, and there, from moss’d clefts peering, 
And boskage cool and dewy, wood nymphs be, 

And high in air their struggling branches rearing, 
As for the sun athirst, crowds tree on tree. 


Primeval woods! The oak in strength excelling 
To jags and knots its gnarléd boughs distorts ; 

The gentle maple, with sweet juices swelling, 
Sweeps far aloft, and with its burden sports. 


And milk in still and shady pastures floweth 
For child or lamb, maternal drink to them, 

And fruit hard by, the plains’ ripe bounty, groweth, 
And honey trickles from the hollow’d stem. 


Here cloudless bliss, from sire to son descending, 
Makes cheek and lip alike serene and clear, 
Each owneth in his sphere a life unending, 
And bealth and sweet content dwell ever here. 


And so, to all its father’s strength expanding, 
The infant grows beneath the pure bright day, 

And at the sight amazed we pause, demanding 
If these be gods, or men of mortal clay. 


Thus ’mong the shepherds seemed the young Apollo 
A shepherd, only than-the rest more fair, 

For all created things one impulse follow, 
Where Nature doth untrammeled empire bear. 


(Sits down beside HetEn.) 


So thou and I, our souls from bondage freeing, 
Shall dwell in peace, the past behind us thrown, 


Oh feel, *twas Jove supreme, that gave thee being ! 
Thou ’long’st to earth's first golden age alone. 


Thou shalt not be bound in by rock-built towers ! 
Still in immortal youth Areadia smiles 
For us, and o’er us spreads her blissful bowers, 
Here neighbouring close on Sparta’s household piles. 


O’er this thrice happy land to reign its queen would 
Earth’s brightest destiny to thee ensure! 

Now be these thrones transformed to arching greenwood, 
And free our joys as Arcady’s and pure! 


(The scene is entirely changed. A range of grottoes abuts 
upon arbours thickly covered with leaves. A shady grove 
extends to the base of the rocks which enclose the place. 
Faust and Herena are not seen. The Chorus lying 
asleep, dispersed up and down.) 

PurorxKyas. 

How long these maidens here have slept, I cannot tell, 

Or in their dreams if they have seen, what I beheld 

Before my waking eyes, as little do I know. 

I'll wake them, therefore. These young folks shall be amazed ; 

You, too, ye bearded ones, that sit beneath and wait, 

To these strange goings on, in hopes to find the clue. 

Up, up! Arise, and shake your tresses from your brows, 

Sleep from your eyes! Nay, blink not so, but list to me! 

Cnorvs. 

Only speak! Say on, and tell us all the marvels thou hast witness’d, 
Gladliest would we list to legends, that would sorely tax our credence, 
For our souls are very weary, gazing on these gloomy rocks. 
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Puorxyas. 


How! soot weary, children, though you scarce have rubb’d your 
eyelids P 
Hearken then! Within these caverns, grots, and leafy bowers um- 
eous, 
To our lord, and to our lady, as to two Idyllic lovers 
Shield and shelter have been granted. 


CHorvs. 
How! Within there? 


Prorxyas. 


Yes—Sequester’d 
From the world, to secret tendance me and me alone they summon’d. 
Highly honour’d stood I near them, yet, as confidante beseemeth, 
I look’d round at other matters. Hither, thither I betook me, 
Culling mosses, roots, and barks, in all their properties conversant, 
So that they were left alone, 


CuHorvs. 


Thou wouldst have us think, that in there quite a little world is hidden, 
Wood, and meadow, lake and river! Pretty fables thou dost weave! 


PHoRKYAS. 


Simple sooth, ye inexperienced! There are depths were never fathom’d: 

Halls on halls, and courts on courts, enwrapt in musings deep I traversed, 

When at once a peal of laughter echoed through the vaults cavernous. 

I look in, a boy is bounding from a woman to a man, 

From his father to his mother; the caressing and the fondling, 

All love’s silly play and banter, shouts of glee and sportive babbling, 

Interchanging stun me quite. 

He, a wingless Genius, naked, faunlike save in what is bestial, 

To the solid earth leaps down, but straight the earth reverberating 

Lo into the ether shoots him, till thus, twice or thrice rebounding, 

e has touched the arching roof. 

Full of terror calls the mother, ‘ Bound as much as e’er thou willest, 

But forbear to think of flying,—flying is to thee forbid.’ 

And the loving father counsels,—‘ In the earth the power abideth, 

That impels thee upwards.—Only with thy tiptoe touch its surface, 

Like Earth’s son, Anteus, straightway is thy wasted strength renewed.’ 

So along the rocky ledges bounds he on from peak to summit, 

Hither, thither, back and forward, like a bounding ball in play ! 

But at once within the fissure of a chasm he sunk and vanish’d, 

And it seem’d as we had lost him; mother moaneth, sire consoleth, 

i my shoulders shrugg’d in fear. When lo! again! What vision 
wondrous ! 

Treasures, were they hidden yonder? Garments, all with flowers 
embroidered, 

He hath donn’d, of texture rare. 

Tassels dangle from his elbows, bow-knots flutter on his bosom, 

In his hand the golden lyre, apparell’d as a tiny Phebus, 

Radiant to the peak, the beetling cliff he stepp’d ; we stood astonish’d, 

And his parents fell in raptures into one another's arms. 

For what beams about his forehead? Hard to tell what there is 
gleaming. 

Is it burnish’d gem, or is it flame of lordly might of soul ? 

And with such a port he moveth, that this boy himself proclaimeth 

Lord to be of all that’s lovely, whom the melodies eternal 

Permeate through every fibre; and so ye anon shall hear him, 

And so ye shall see him, and be in especial wonder wrapt ! 
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Cuorvs, 


Call’st thou this marvellous, 

Daughter of Creta? 

Has thine ear never been Jull'd by 

The beautiful lore of the poets ? 

Hast thou heard never Ionia’s, 

Never been tutor’d in Hellas’s 

Legends primeval, rich-fraught with 

Achievements of heroes and gods? 

All that befalleth in these 

Our days is only an echo, 

In cadences rueful resounding 

From glorious days of aforetime. 

Not to compare is thy tale with 

That, which beautiful Fiction, 

Than Truth more welcome to cre- 
dence, 

Hath chaunted of Maia’s son. 

This gracefully moulded, yet lusty 

Nursling, just newly-begotten, 

His bevy of gossiping nurses 

Folds in pure fleecy swaddlings, 

Decks with the richest adornings, 

In their irrational glee. 

Sturdily, featly, however, the rogue 

Slippeth his flexible 

Body elastic 

Out from the folds, 

ay leaving the vesture of pur- 
pie, 


Thatroundhimiscloselyencinctured, 
Quietly there in his stead, 

Like to the volatile butterfly, 
Which, from the chrysalis torpid 
Its pinions untrammeling, soareth, 
Boldly and wilfully fluttering 
Through the sunny-bright air. 


So he, too, the nimblest, in order 

That he to thieves and to cozeners, 

And such as make profit by plunder, 

The favouring genius might be, 

Instantly turns to the practice 

Of all the most dexterous arts. 

Soon from the monarch of ocean he 
filches 

His trident, yea, even from Ares 

His falchion purloins from its sheath, 

His arrows and bow from — 

And eke from Hephzstos his pin- 
cers; 

Even Jove’s, the dread father’s, own 
bolts he 

Had ta’en, had the flashes not scared 
him ; 

Eros himself in the grapple 

Of limbs interlacing he row, 

And from Cypria’s bosom the Cestus, 

The while i caress’d him, he stole. 


(A delightful strain of pure melody, as if from a lyre, is heard 
JSrom the cavern ; all are arrested by the sound, and appear 


thrilled to the soul. 


From this point to the pause, which is 


noted below, the progress of the scene is accompanied by a full 


band.) 


PHorKYAs. 


Hark the glorious tones! In fable 
Old and faded trust no more! 

Your old throng of gods unstable, 
Let them pass—their reign is o’er! 


Men again shall know them never, 
Higher faith their souls must fill ; 

From the heart must well whatever 
Is upon the heart to thrill. 


(Retires towards the cliffs.) 


Cuorvs. 


If, dread being, these soft-soothing 
Strains can thus incline thine 


ears, 
They create fresh-budding youth in 


Us, dissolved in sweetest tears. 


What though Heaven’s great sun be 
clouded, 
So within our soul it live? 
Tn our own hearts lies enshrouded 
More than all the world can give. 


Heten, Faust, Evpnorion in the costume above described. 
Evpnorion. 


When your child, you hear his singing, 
Your own mirth’s voice it seems to be; 

When you see me blithely springing, 
Leaps your heart with parent’s glee. 


HELENA. 


Love, for purest bliss terrestrial, 
Linketh Two in union sweet, 


Then to make that bliss celestial, 
Adds a Third, and all’s complete. 


Favst. 


Won the goal, the struggle ended, 
I am thine, and mine art thou; 


And our beings so are blended, 
Oh, may changene’ertouchusnow! 
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Corvus. 
For this pair long years of pleasure Gather'd are in golden measure ; 
In this fair and gracious boy In their union how I joy! 
EvrHonion. 

Now let me gambol, I would take wing,— 

Now let. me spring! I would be soaring 

Up to yon cloudland Aloft on the gale! 

Faust. 

Oh, from these frantic And ruin befal thee, 

Flights let me call thee, And our own darling 

Lest misadventure Plunge us in wail! 

Evrnorion. 

Earth shall not fetter me Let go my hair, 

Longer from air, Let go my garments, 

Let go my hands now, They're mine—let me free ! 
HELEN. 

Think, oh bethink thee, Grievest, and wrongest, 

To whom thou belongest, Bursting the bond unites 

Think, how thou grievest us, Him, thee, and me! 
Cuorvs. 


Soon sunder’d, I fear me, 
The union will be. 


Faust and HELEN. 
For our love, who adore thee, These impulses wild, 
Restrain, oh my child, Orderly, tranquilly, 
Restrain, we implore thee, Trip o’er the plain. 
Evrnorion. 
But to content ye Will I refrain. 


(Winding in and out among the Chorus, and 
compelling them to dance with him.) 


Cheerily I foot it Does the measure suit it, 
Through this bevy bright; Is the motion right? 


HELENA. 
Yes—’tis bravely footed! Twine 


With these comely maidens mine 
In the roundel gay ! 


Faust. 


Would the end were come! Oh me, 
All this madcap revelry 
Fills me with dismay. 


(Evrnorion and Cuorvs, dancing and singing, 
move about in interlacing roundels.) 
Cuorvs. 
When thou thine arms in air When thy limbs come and go 
Gracefully crossest, Lightsomely to and fro, 
When thou thy sunny hair Then thou thy goal hast gain’d, 
Dancest and tossest ; Beautiful boy ! 
When trips thy foot so light All hearts to thee enchain’d 
Over the meadow bright, Make thee their joy. 
(Pause.) 
EvrHorion. 
Hinds ye resemble, Over the mead ; 
That frolic and speed, I am the huntsman, 
Sportive and nimble Ye are the game. 
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Cuorvs. 


Wouldst thou o’ertake us, Vain were denial— 
Make but the trial, Might we but fondle 
Blest would it make us— Thy beautiful frame! 
Evrnorion. 
Now o’er brake and bramble, Liketh not me, 
Rock and thicket ramble! To fill me with rapture, it 
What's easy of capture, it Fought for must be. 


HEteENA and Favsr. 


What waywardness! What mad Hark! Is that a hunting horn 
caprices ! Ringing over wood and plain? 
Nought his headlongcourse canrein! Shrieks! and still the din increases! 
Cuorvs (running in one by one). 


Shooting past us like the breezes, He our wildest sister seizes, 
Daffing us aside in scorn, And by him she’s hither borne. 


Evpnorion (enters, carrying a young girl in his arms). 


Here I bring the maiden coy Thus I clasp her struggling breast, 

To enforce my hard-won joy ; Kiss her shrinking lips, that she 

Now to make me fully blest, Both my power and will may see. 
GrRL. 


Let me go! This frame of mine, Hold me fast, fond boy, and rarely 
I will scorch thee for my play. 


(She flames up and vanishes 
nto air.) 


00, 
Holds a spirit bold and strong, 
But it is not swept, like thine, too 
Lightly by each gust along. 
So! thou think’st thou hast me Follow me to realms supernal, 
fairly ! Follow me to caves infernal, 
Think’st thine arm has fix’d its prey! Win the prize, if win you may! 


Evrnorion (shaking off the last of the flames). 


Forest brake and greenwood tree Yonder the wild wind raves, 
Stifle here, by crags o’erhung ; Thundering roll the waves ; 
Are they to fetter me ? Both afar I hear them, 

I am lusty yet and young. Would I were near them ! 


(He continues to spring upwards from rock to rock.) 
Hetena, Faust, and Cuorvs. 


Wouldst thou match the mountain goat ? 
We are thrill’d with fear for thee. 


Evrnorion. 
Ever higher must I float, Yes, yes, I am in 
Ever further must I see. The midst of the land 
Now where I am, I know; Of Pelops, akin 
There lie the isles below, To both ocean and strand. 
Cnorvs. 
If rock and forest wold Figs, and, in alleys spann’d, 
Cannot allure thee, Vines on the mountain side. 
ioe with cheeks of gold Oh, in this darling land, 
We shall ensure thee, Darling, abide! 
Evpnorion. 
Dream ye of peace’s day P War is the signal cry, 


Dream on who may! Conquer or die! 
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Cuorvs. 


Who in peace would rekindle Shall see his hopes dwindle 
War's terrible flame In sorrow and shame, 


Evrnorion. 
All whom this soil in peril bore All who shall battle with a soul 
To bear their part in perils more, Illumined by a heaven-sent ray, 
With spirits soaring and unslavish, Which nought can quench and 
Of their own blood like water nought control, 
lavish, A glorious guerdon win shall they! 
CHorvs. 
He mounts, and mounts! Yet in Like conqueror in battle harness, 
the farness And all in brass and steel ablaze, 
He shews undwindled to our gaze, 
EvrnHorion. 
Let not wall nor moat environ, Would ye live unvanquish’d ever, 
Each in self alone repose, Onwards to the battle-field, 
Ever is man’s breast of iron Women wield the sword, and never 
Surest stronghold ’gainst his foes. Child but bears a hero’s shield! 
Cnorvs. 

Oh sacred poesy, Yet doth the glorious strain, 

Heavenward thy soaring be! Visit us still, and fain 

Shine on, the brightest star, To hail it we are. 

Afar, and still more afar, 


Evrnorion. 
No, not like child’s shall be my His spirit hath embraced the fight. 
bearing, Now dare ! 
The youth appears in armour dight, For there 
Peer for the free, the strong, the The path to glory opens bright. 


daring, 
Hetena and Favst, 
Usher’d scarce to life and gladness, Are then we 
Scarce to day’s resplendent beam, Nought to thee, 
Thou dost rush with giddy madness, Is our gracious bond a dream ? 
Where dismay and danger teem. 
EvrHorion. 
Hark, hark, what thunder on the Dust, tempest, war, and woe, and 
ocean P rail! 
Its echoes roll from dale to dale, Death our doom 
Host grappling host in fierce com- Not with gloom 
motion But with welcome let us hail. 
HEteEnA, Faust, and Cuorvs. 
Oh what horror! Agonising ! Is then death thy doom? Despair! 
Evrnorion. 
Should I hold back unsympathising ? 
No, every pang and grief I'll share. 
Hetena, Faust, and Cnorvs. 
Wilfulness peril brings, 
Death-laden harms. 
Evpnorion. 
Ha! And a pair of wings Away! I must venture thus! 
Shoots from my arms. Lift me in air! 
(He casts himself into the air, his garments support 


him for a moment; an aureola surrounds his head, 
and a train of light follows him.) 











Icarus ! 
Woe and despair! 


(A beautiful youth falls at the parents’ feet, and you think that in the 
dead young man you recognise a familiar form ; when all at once 
the material part of his frame disappears, the aureola mounts 
to heaven like a comet, while the dress, mantle, and lyre remain 
upon the ground.) 
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Cnorvs. 
Icarus! 





Hewena and Favst. 
Soon mirth into anguish fades, 


Joy into moan! 


Evrnorion’s voice from beneath. 
Let me not, mother, to the Shades 


Descend alone ! 


Cnrorvs. 


Not alone !—Where thou abidest, 
There we hope to know thee ever ; 
Ah, if from the day thou glidest 
Ne’er a heart from thee will sever. 
Dirges none we'll sing in sadness, 
Enviously we chaunt thy fate ; 
Still thy song in grief or gladness, 
Like thy soul, was fair and great. 


Born to earthly bliss, most rarely 
Gifted, of a race sublime, 

Yet, alas! called hence too early, 
Nipp’d like blossom in its prime. 

Thine a vision was divine, too, 
Thine a heart that felt for all, 

Woman's fondest love was thine, too, 
And a song most magical. 


Yet didst thou in wild defiance, 
Swayed by wayward impulse still, 


(Full pause. 


(Pause.) 
(Dirge.) 
Spurn at rule, and all compliance 
With the laws that curb the will. 
But thy soul, at length victorious, 
Shall from wisdom earn iis due, 
Thou did’st seek the greatly glorious, 
But couldst not attain it too. 


Who does attain it? Sad inquiry, 
Which from Fate wrings no reply, 
When, on the day of anguish fiery, 
The nations mute and gory lie. 
Yet sing anew in jocund measures, 
And sunk in sorrow droop no 
more, 
For earth will teem with new-born 
treasures, 
As she hath teem’d in times of 
yore. 


The music ceases.) 


Heena (fo Faust). 
An ancient saw, alas! approves itself in me; 
That Bliss and Beauty ne’er enduringly are twined. 
Life’s bond is riven, and riven with it the bond of love; 
Bewailing both I say a bitter-sad farewell ! 
And fling myself once more, yet once into your arms. 
Persephoneia, now receive my boy and me! 


(She embraces Faust, her corporeal part vanishes, 
her dress and veil remain in his arms.) 
Puorkyas (to Favst). 
Hold fast by all the residue is left, 


Let not the dress escape thee! 


Even now 


Tug demons at its skirts, would sweep it fain 
Off to the world below. Hold fast, I say! 
*Tis not indeed the goddess thou hast lost, 


Yet is the thing divine. 


Turn to account 


Its priceless virtue, and ascend in air; 

High o’er all common things ’twill bear thee on, 
Wafted on ether, long as thou canst fly. 

We meet again, far, very far from here. 


(Heven’s garments dissolve into clouds, envelop Favst, 


lift him into the air, and carry him from the scene.) 
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Puorxyas (lifts up Evrnorton’s dress, mantle, and lyre, steps into the 
proscenium, and, holding up the eruvie, says—) 


Rare treasure-trove are these to view. 
The flame has disappear’d, ’tis true, 
Yet is the world no whit the worse ; 
Here is enough to consecrate 

A legion of the sons of verse, 

To scatter envy, malice, hate, 
Amongst the poetaster crew ; 

And if to give them genius, too, 
Surpass my power, at least confess, 

I can supply them with the dress. 


(She sits down upon the proscenium, leaning against the base of a 
column.) 
PanTHALIS. 


Bestir ye, girls! At length we from the spell are free ; 
The old Thessalian hag’s weird sorceries are o’er ; 

The jargon ceased of yonder intertangled tones, 

That did the ear, and, worse, the inner sense confound. 
To Hades now away! Our queen has posted there 
With sorrow-saddened tread. Let us, her faithful maids, 
Where she has led the way, attend her to the close. 
‘We'll find her at the throne of the Inscrutable. 


Cyorvs. 


Queens and right royal everywhere are they ! 
Even in Hades they fill the high places, 
Haughtily still, with their peers combining, 
With Persephone mating as friends ; 

But we, in the far away distance 

Of slumbrous s phodel meadows, ta 
Consorting with long se ; 
With oo. ecuiad aikeen 

What pastime is ours or what pleasure, 
Like bats there to pipe and to whistle, 
Ungladsome, and ghostlike, and drear! 


PAnTHALIs. 


Who hath nor fame achieved, nor nobly doth aspire, 

To the elements alone pertains, so get ye gone! 

My spirit burns to be with my dear queen once more ; 

Tis not desert alone, but loyalty as well, 

Which doth our personal identity maintain. (Ezit.) 


ALL. 


Restored to the glorious sunshine are we ; 
Persons, in sooth, no more, 

We feel and we know it well, 

But to Hades we never return. 

Nature, whose life is immortal, 

Asserts on us spirits, as we do 

On her, unimpeachable claim. 


A porTION oF THE CHORUS. 


In the whispering thrill, the breezy waving of these thousand branches, 
From the roots by soft endearments we shall woo life’s flowing currents, 
Up into the athe bs ; and soon with foliage, soon with teeming blossoms, 
Deck’d profusely, shake our flowing tresses to the amorous breeze. 

Falls the fruit, anon assemble swains and herds in throngs exulting, 
Pressing, crowding swift and eager of our bounties to possess them, 
And they all bow down before us, as before the primal Gods. 
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ANoTHER Portion. 


Floating o’er the polished mirror of these rocky walls far-gleaming, 
Moving in soft undulations, we caressingly shall stray ; 

There to every sound we'll hearken, song of birds, or shepherd's pipings ; 
If Pan’s voice tremendous ringeth, straight we send an answer back ; 
Rustling ao we re-echo,—thunders it, we roll our thunders, 

Till the peals with doubling crash reverberate along the hills. 


A Turrep Portion. 


Sisters! Of more mobile spirit, onwards with the brooks we hasten ; 
For the richly garnish’d ridges of yon distant mountains lure us ; 
Downwards ever, ever downwards, we meandering shall water 

Now the uplands, now the meadows, now the garden round the house. 
There across the landscape, skyward soaring, the long tapering summits 
Of the cypress mark, where flows our crystal mirror ‘twixt its banks. 


A Fovartn Portion. 


Ye may roam where’er it lists you; we shall circle, we shall murmur, 
Round yon planted hill, where greenly on the vinestock grows the vine ; 
There from hour to hour the toil of him that with a feverish passion, 
Fearful for his labour’s issues, trims the tendrils we shall note. 

Now with hoe, and now with shovel, earthing now, now pruning, binding, 
All the gods he sends up pray’rs to, to the sun-god chief of ail. 

Bacchus, listless dreamer, little recks he of his faithful vassal, 

He in leafy cave reclineth, toying with the youngest Faun. 

All that for the half-awakings of his fumy dreams he lacketh, 


Lies in leathern skins, and earthen crocks and pitchers stored already, 
From the ancient days eternal, right and left his grotto cool. 

But when all the gods combining, Helios still of all the chiefest, 
Airing, moistening, warming, firing, have the plumpy berries fill’d, 
Where the dresser work'd in silence, straightway all is life and bustle, 


Voices ring from every alley, ring along from stake to stake ; 

Baskets patter, pitchers clatter, butt and wagon groaning stagger 

Onwards to the mighty winepress, to the pressers’ sturdy tread ; 

And the sacred fulness of the purely nurtured juicy berries 

Is profanely crush'd ; it mingles, foaming, seething, loathly squash’d. 

And now peals the cymbal, mingling with the beaker’s brazen clangour, 

For the mighty Dionysos hath his awful front unveil’d ; 

Forth with cloven-footed Satyrs, and with reeling Bacchants comes he ; 

And, amid the din, incessant brays Silenus, long-car’d beast ! 

Nought is spared! By cloven clutches trodden down is all decorum ; 

All the senses whirling madly, hideous din the ear confounds. 

Tipsily we grope for goblets, heads and paunches both o’erladen ; 

Here and there some look dejected, still they swell the tumult higher, 

And to make room for the new must out they drain the wineskin old! 

(Zhe curtain falls.) 

Puorxyas in the proscenium rises to gigantic height, descends from the 
Cothurnus, lifts back the mask and veil, and discovers herself to be 
MEPHISTOPHILES, in order, so far as necessary, to comment on the 
piece by way of epilogue. 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S ART: DR. WATSON. 


Spicux E has been styled the 
most extensive and most com- 
plex of sciences, the most noble and 
most difficult of arts: a double 
lory which demands from its pro- 
essors the highest development of 
intelligence and tact. But although 
it is usual to speak of the Science 
of Medicine, meaning thereby the 
scientific principles on which the 
Art reposes, the term is, strictly 
speaking, no more justifiable than 
a Science of Architecture would be. 
Medicine is, and always must 
remain, an Art guided by principles 
derived from the science of Phy- 
siology, as Architecture is guided 
by principles of Geometry and 
N koala ; and when once this re- 
lation is distinctly conceived, there 
is an end to the many disputes in- 
cessantly agitated respecting the 
value of anatomical and piysio- 
logical researches ; these researches, 
although apparently removed from 
all practical application, really under- 
lie and profoundly modify the daily 
methods of treatment. Medicine 
must always remain an Art, and its 
methods of cure must always be 
more or less empirical. The phy- 
sician is called in to a patient now 
sick, and must treat him according 
to the knowledge of our day; he 
cannot wait till Science shall have 
finally settled its inquiries ; ‘ while 
the grass grows—’ the proverb is 
somewhat musty. Sceptical as the 
wise physician must ever be of the 
certainty of his methods, he is forced 
to employ them as the best known 
to him; nor can Science ever attain 
that precision and comprehensive- 
ness which will enable him to deal 
with disease in other than a tenta- 
tive way. The reason is simple. 
Every organism is a_ separate 
problem. No two constitutions 
are absolutely alike ; many are pro- 
foundly dissimilar. The idiosyn- 
cracies are incalculable. One man 
is poisoned by white of egg, another 
by mutton chops, a third by turnips. 
The ordinary dose of mercury which 
cures some maladies, causes death 
in certain peculiar constitutions. 
Dr. Watson relates the case of a 
lady attended by the late Dr. 
Farre, who earnestly entreated him 
not to give her mercury because it 


poisoned her. A few days after. 
wards she allowed another physi- 
cian to prescribe for her, and the 
next day sent for Dr. Farre, 
begging him to look at the prescrip- 
tion. He did so, and found mercury 
among the ingredients. ‘I feared 
so,’ replied the patient, ‘for I have 
a metallic taste in my mouth.’ In 
a short while she was salivated, and 
in eighteen months afterwards died, 
poisoned by this one dose. We 
were informed by Dr. Farre of 
another case, where two grains of 
mercury caused a child’s jaw to 
drop off. These appallingidiosyncra- 
cies are beyond all calculation, 
beyond the reach of Science. Let 
us suppose Physiology and Patho- 
logy to be as perfect in their 
weer laws as Astronomy or 
*hysics, and let us further suppose 
that the effect of mercury, or an 
other drug, be cnoeinieat with all 
— precision, and we are still 
elpless in the presence of each 

special organism, because we cannot 
be sure of its idiosyncracy. The 
tact and insight of the physician 
must fill up the lacune of know- 
ledge; the Art must vindicate its 
own claims. Every one knows that 
the best practitioners are by no 
means the most illustrious physio- 
logists ; that success depends more 
on the individual tact and sagacity 
of the physician, than on his acquain- 
tance with the latest results of 
scientific research ; in a word, that 
his Art is more important than his 
Science. And the knowledge of 
this fact leads many to suppose 
that Science can have but little 
practical bearing on the art of 

edicine, and, consequently, may 
be left uncared for, especially in its 
remoter investigations. 

This is a very serious error. It 
is always dangerous to disdain the 
labours of men when directed 
towards the investigation of truth, 
however trivial or remote from prac- 
tical application their results may 
seem, o accurate knowledge 1s 
trivial. In the vast web of things 
every thread has its place, and 
every fact its importance. Many 
speculations seemingly remote turn 
out at last to be the basis of results 
the most obviously practical. What 
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could be more idle, to an unin- 
structed observer, than the labour 
of mathematicians? Yet had not 
mathematicians toiled over their 
abstract relations of lines and sur- 
faces, few of our mechanical inven- 
tions would have seen the light. 
To see the cause of anything we 
have generally to look far away 
from it; just as we ascertain that 
the moon is seventy-five times 
lighter than the earth, not by con- 
sidering the moon, but by minutely 
watching the oscillations of the 
sea! In like manner we learn 
something of the human organism, 
less by direct study of it than by 
comparative study of it and the 
simpler organisms ; and, startling as 
the phrase may sound, we alread 
owe many of our curative maibeds 
to the revelations of the microscope, 
and are directed to the seats and 
causes of disease by the light 
which has issued from minute inves- 
tigations of the elementary struc- 
tures of tissues. 

But this is only one aspect of 
the general question. Look where 
we will, we find medical Practice 
necessarily resting on physiological 
Science. Except in the prescriptions 
of insolent quacks, or in those dic- 
tated by traditional experience, the 
rationale of which is avowedly hid- 
den from us, all treatment whatever 
is founded on a theory of the fune- 
tions of certain organs, and of the 
action of certain influences on those 
organs. Thus it is that, apart from 
the empirical methods traditionally 
handed down from age to age, the 
physiological doctrines of every 
epoch necessarily determine the 
medical treatment practised in that 
epoch. Noone will maintain that 
a correct theory is not better than 
a false theory ; and if practice must 
be grounded on a knowledge of the 
organism, the more accurate our 
knowledge the better will be our 
practice. To take a very familiar 
example: many a man suffering 
from the tortures of toothache loses 
the tooth which can never be 
restored to him, because the surgeon 
or the dentist assures him that the 
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whereas in nine cases out of ten the 
stomach is the offending organ, and 
a moderate aperient would remove 
the pain. Here is a simple case of 
false physiology prompting injudi- 
cious treatment. It would of course 
be easy to multiply examples indefi- 
nitely, but our object is merely to 
call attention to the necessary de- 
pendence of practice on theory. 

The conclusion elicited by these 
observations is that Medicine is an 
Art, drawing its principles from 
Physiology, But applying them ac- 
cording to its own light; con- 
sequently, that a Physician will be 
eminent in proportion to the 
success with which he combines 
tact with knowledge: the ready 
seizure of minute yet significant 
indications, and the felicitous bold- 
ness with which sudden occasions 
are turned to account, or novel 
remedies applied, constitute his tact, 
his Art, which cannot.be taught, 
cannot even be explained to others. 
The accurate and careful study of 
organs and functions, both in health 
and disease, constitutes his Science. 

Dr. Thomas Watson has long held 
an eminent position among the phy- 
sicians of our country, and his book 
has from the first been regarded as 
one of the most comprehensive and 
authoritative treatises we possess.* 
In its lucid pages we have a good 
example of that combination of Art 
with Science which distinguishes 
the physician. from the physiologist 
on the one hand, and loan the 
charlatan on the other. The pro- 
fessional value of these Lectures we 
must leave to the decision of the 
profession; as laymen we can have 
no authority, but as laymen we can 
speak of those general characteristics 
which belong to all works, and render 
them acceptable or not acceptable 
to all classes. We can have no mis- 
giving, for example, respecting the 
lucid style and easy exposition of 
the work, the candid and gentle- 
manly tone which pervades it, the 
absence of all affectation or preten- 
sion, and the presence of abundant 
experience. It is probable that the 
diagnoses are sometimes inaccurate, 
and that the treatmentrecommended 
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is often questionable: Dr. Watson 
would be the first to confess it. But 
the knowledge here conveyed is con- 
veyed with such modesty, with so 
complete an absence of dogmatic 
dictation, that he would be a very 
uerulous critic who could do more 
than express a difference of opinion 
in each disputable case. Leaving 
the work, however, io professional 
critics, we may render our readers a 
general account of its contents, since 
the subject of the work extends 
beyond the professional circles, and 
comes ‘home to the business and 
bosoms’ of those who pay for pre- 
scriptions, but do not write them. 
Dr. Watson commences with a 
statement of the laws of Hyper- 
trophy and Atrophy, and notices, 
among other curious points, how 
these tally also in their exceptions, 
being alike inapplicable to the organs 
of special sense. It is asserted that 
if one gland be injured or destroyed, 
the other gland, having double dats 
to perform, increases in bulk, so 
that one kidney becomes hypertro- 
hied on the atrophy of its fellow. 
his is by no means the case with 
the eye, which gains no increase of 


bulk by being forced to do duty for 


two. ‘Neither does the eye dwindle 
under mere disuse. Of this we have 
a remarkable illustration, as Mr. 
Simon has pointed out, in the boy 
who, born Plind, was couched at 
the age of fourteen by Mr. Chesel- 
den. His organs of vision were 
perfect in function and bulk, after 
the almost total suspension of their 
office for many years.’ It is Dr. 
Watson's aim tostate principles and 
facts, not to explain them, unless 
where the explanation is of utility 
in practice. He has not therefore 
explained why one kidney grows 
larger when its fellow is diseased ; 
nor why one eye retains its original 
bulk. The single kidney has double 
work to do; but the single eye has 
really no increase of labour thrown 
upon it. A man with one eye will 
not see as well as a man with two; 
but neither will he use that eye 
more than when he had both eyes. 
We may add, that the exception 
noted by Dr. Watson is not confined 
to the organs of sense. The teeth on 
one side of the jaw are often called 
upon to masticate for both sides, 
without presenting any hypertrophy. 
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After graphically indicating the 
principal changes to which the solids 
of the body are liable, Dr. Watson 
passes on to the consideration of 
the changes noticed in the fluids. 
And first of the blood. Any serious 
alteration in the blood must neces- 
sarily induce a serious alteration in 
one or more of the tissues which are 
constructed from that blood; and 
this alteration may take place cither 
by the introduction of foreign sub- 
stances through the digestive and 
respiratory channels, or by the re- 
tention of substances which, once 
formmg constituent parts of the 
tissues, are nOw noxious ingredients, 
and are carried by the blood to the 
various eliminating organs. We 
may mention by the way, that Dr. 
Watson includes bile among those 
deleterious substances in the blood, 
‘naturally separated therefrom in 
the liver.’ This is probably a sen- 
tence from the earlier editions which 
Dr. Watson has overlooked. Recent 
investigations have placed quite be- 
yond all doubt that the bile is formed 
an the liver and dy the liver, and 
does not pre-exist in the blood. 

Besides various alterations in its 
composition, the blood will exhibit 
variations of quantity. There may 
be too much blood in general, or too 
much in particular spots. The first 
is named Plethora, the second Con- 
gestion. All the various forms of 
Inflammation begin in congestion ; 
and Dr. Watson explains, after 
Kaltenbrunner, what are probably 
the first steps in the process. Place 
the web of a frog’s foot under the 
microscope, and watch the circula- 
tion; after which prick the web, 
and this irritation will be seen to 
»roduce the following appearances : 
There is an increased afflux of blood 
to the part, so that arteries, veins, 
and capillaries receive a column of 
blood two or three times as great as 
usual; the velocity of the blood is 
accelerated; the sides of the dis- 
tended vessels seem to tighten round 
the stream of blood which they con- 
tain. With this alteration of the 
circulation the natural functions of 
the part begin to be modified. The 
change of the blood from the arterial 
to the venous is interrupted. The 
globules passing with great rapidity 
through all the vessels, retain the 
characters of arterial globules even 
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when they arrive at the veins. One 
of the natural functions of the web 
is the secretion of a peculiar kind 
of lymph; but this secretion is now 
suspended. The parenchyma itself 
begins to be slightly tumid, and as- 
sumes a brighter tint. Dr. Watson 
reasonably conjectures that the pro- 
cess here seen in the foot of a frog 
is the same as that which takes 
place, unseen, in our opaquer tis- 
sues. A theory of inflammation 
seems to us suggested by these facts. 
Why is the arterial blood prevented 
from becoming venous? Simply be- 
cause the natural functions of the 
parenchyma are suspended—i. e., it 
retains its waste matter, and is 
poisoned by it, instead of exchang- 
ing its disintegrated matter for new 
matter supplied by arterial blood. 
Thus poisoned, a morbid action is 
soon set up, and inflammation de- 
clares itself. 

Dr. Watson next passes to a very 
interesting subject —‘the various 
modes of dying’—which he treats 
with his usual clearness, and is 
thence led to the ‘ causes of disease.’ 
Here we pause awhile to listen to 
him on the great subjects of heat 
and cold, as external agencies of 
disease. The power possessed by 
the organism of, resisting enormous 
variations in temperature, for a 
time, is well known; and for a brief 
space of time man is capable of en- 
during a temperature considerably 
higher than is ever reached by our 
atmosphere in the hottest regions 
of the earth; but it is exceedingly 
questionable whether he could re- 
sist a degree of cold much more in- 
tense than occurs on the surface of 
the globe. Of the capability animals 
possess of resisting heat, let the fol- 
lowing extract speak :— 

In the years 1760 and 1761, MM. 
Duhamel and Tillet were appointed to 
devise some means of destroying an 
insect which consumed the grain in the 
province of Angoumais, in France. 
They found that this could be done by 
subjecting the corn, and the insects con- 
tained in it, in an oven, to a degree of 
heat great enough to kill the insect, but 
notso greatas to hurt the grain. In order 
to ascertain the precise heat of the oven, 
they introduced into it a thermometer 

laced upon the end of a long shovel. 
he mercury, When the thermometer 
Was withdrawn, was found to indicate 
a degree of heat considerably above 
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that of boiling water. But M. Tillet 
was aware that the thermometer had 
sunk several degrees as it was drawn 
towards the mouth of the oven. While 
he was puzzled to invent some way of 
determining more exactly the actual 
degree of heat, a girl, who was one of 
the attendants on the oven, offered to 
go in, and to mark with a pencil the 
height at which the mercury stood. 
Aud she did enter the oven, and re- 
mained there two or three minutes, and 
then marked the thermometer at 100° 
of Reaumur, which nearly equal 260° of 
Fahrenheit. M. Tillet then began to 
express some anxiety for the safety of 
the girl, but she assured him that she 
felt no inconvenience, and stayed in 
the oven ten minutes longer, during 
which time the mercury reached the 
288th degree of Fahrenheit’s scale— 
denoting 76° of heat above that of 
water when it boils. When she came 
out her complexion was considerably 
heightened, but her respiration was by 
no means quick or laborious, This 
experiment was afterwards repeated. 
Another girl remained in the oven as 
long as the former had done, at the 
same temperature, and with the same 
impunity. Nay, she even breathed, for 
the space of five minutes, air heated to 
about 325° of Fahrenheit—or 113° above 
that of boiling water. 


The publication of these facts naturally 
excited the curiosity of scientific men, 
and other experiments were soon insti- 
tuted. Dr. Dobson, of Liverpool, and 
several other persons with him, shut 
themselves up in the sweating room of 
the public hospital there, the air having 
been heated till the quicksilver stood at 
224° of Fahrenheit. They did not ex- 
perience any oppressive or painful sen- 
sation of heat. Dr. Fordyce and Dr. 
Blagden made some remarkable trials 
of the same kind. They entered rooms 
artificially heated to a very high degree, 
sometimes naked, and sometimes with 
their clothes on, and bore the extraor- 
dinary temperature of 240°, and even 
260°, for a considerable time, with 
very little inconvenience, In all these 
experiments it was found that the 
animal heat as ascertained by thermome- 
ters placed under the tongue, or grasped 
in the hand, was scarcely increased at 
all; and the respiration but little 
affected : but the pulse was very mueh 
quickened. The frequency of Dr. 
Blagden’s pulse in one instance was 
doubled. ou may read a detailed 
account of these experiments in the 
Philosophical Transactions ; but to give 
you a more lively notion of the degree 
of heat to which the bodies of these 
gentlemen were exposed, I ae tell you 
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that their watch-chains, and other pieces 
of metal about them, became so hot 
that they could scarcely be touched ; 
when they breathed upon the thermo- 
meter, the mercury immediately sank 
several degrees ; each act ofexpiration pro- 
duced a pleasant feeling of coolness in the 
nostrils, and they cooled their fingers by 
breathing upon them. In and by the 
same heated air which they respired, 
eggs were roasted quite hard in twenty 
minutes, and beef-steaks were dressed 
in thirty-three minutes ; and when the 
air was blown upon the meat by means 
of bellows, it was sufficiently cooked in 
thirteen minutes. 

It is ascertained then, beyond all 
doubt, that the human body is capable 
of sustaining these very high degrees of 
temperature, for a short time, without 
detriment. 


The effect of heat is to quicken 
the pulse, and consequently to over- 
accelerate all the functions; the 
effect of cold is precisely the re- 
verse, and its first dangerous symp- 
tom is extreme drowsiness, followed 
by mortification of the extremities. 
Very striking and curious is the 
story of Dr. Solander’s escape, when 
in company with Sir Joseph Banks 
among the hills of Terra del Fuego. 
They had walked a considerable 
way through swamps, when the 
weather became calioaie gloomy 
and cold, fierce blasts of wind driv- 
ing the snow before it. Finding it 
impossible to reach the ships before 
night, they resolved to push on 
through another swamp into the 
shelter of a wood, where they might 
kindle a fire. Dr. Solander, well 
experienced in the effects of cold, 
addressed the men, and conjured 
them not to give way to sleepiness, 
but at all costs to keep in motion. 
* Whoever sits down,’ said he, ‘ will 
sleep; and whoever sleeps will wake 
no more.’ Thus admonished and 
alarmed, they set forth once more ; 
but in a little while the cold became 
so intense as to produce the most 
oppressive drowsiness. Dr. Solander 
was the first who found the inclina- 
tion to sleep—against which he had 
warned the others so emphatically 
—too irresistible for him, and he in- 
sisted on being suffered to lie down. 
In vain Banks entreated and remon- 
strated ; down he lay upon the snow, 
and it was with much difficulty that 
his friend kept him from sleeping. 
One of the black servants began to 
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linger in the same manner. When 
told that if he did not go on he 
would inevitably be frozen to death, 
he answered that he desired nothing 
more than to lie down and die. 
Solander declared himself willing to 
go on, but said he must first take 
some sleep. It was impossible to 
carry these men, and they were 
therefore both suffered to lie down, 
and in a few minutes were in a pro- 
found sleep. Soon after some of 
those who had been sent forward to 
kindle a fire returned with the wel- 
come news that a fire awaited them 
a quarter of a mile off. Banks 
then happily succeeded in awaking 
Solander, who, although he had not 
been asleep five minutes, had almost 
lost the use of his limbs, and the 
flesh was so shrunk that the shoes 
fell from his feet. He consented to 
go forward, with such assistance as 
could be given; but no attempts to 
rouse the black servant were suc- 
cessful, and he, with another black, 
died there. 

It is curious that mere —_ 
to cold does not produce this drowsi- 
ness if the patient be in_ water. 
Dr. Currie, quoted by Dr. Watson, 
describes a shipwreck in which 
fourteen men were immersed to a 
considerable depth in water for 
twenty-three hours, the temperature 
of which was believed not to exceed 
33° or 34° Fahrenheit; and yet not 
one of the men was drowsy. Per- 
haps the drowsiness observed in 
other cases was owing to prelimi- 
nary exhaustion of the nervous 
energies by long-continued exercise : 
men who succumb after many hours’ 
march are in a condition less able to 
resist the cold than men exposed to 
it in the suddenness of shipwreck. 
Dr. Watson further calls attention 
to a point necessary to be borne in 
eid by all of us, namely, that the 
effect of cold has often the appear- 
ance of intoxication. ‘lt is very 
necessary,’ he adds, ‘ that you should 
be aware of this, for there is too 
much reason to believe that poor 
wretches who have been picked up 
by constables in the streets at night, 
during periods of hard frost, have 
been supposed to be drunk when in 
truth they were only stupified by 
cold.’ 

After stating the capabilities of 
the organism of resisting heat and 
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cold, and the effects produced by 
rolonged endurance of either, Dr. 
fatson proceeds to consider these 
agents in relation to disease. And 
first he notices the vulgar error that 
sudden vicissitudes of temperature 
are dangerous. Although it is true 
that sudden changes often induce 
disease, the truth is not expressed 
in the foregoing formula, since the 
principle of the Russian bath, and 
the experience of daily life, assure 
us that mere change in itself is 
innocuous or even beneficial :— 


It is plain, therefore, that the propo- 
sition which assigns danger to sudden 
vicissitudes of temperature requires limi- 
tation. The effects of a sudden descent 
from one point to another in the scale 
of atmospheric temperature vary accord- 
ing to the state of the body at the time. 
Without going into any physiological 
discussion respecting the source of 
animal heat, I may just remind you of 
the faculty of evolving heat possessed 
by man and the warm-blooded animals ; 
by which faculty very nearly the same 
degree of inward temperature is steadily 
maintained under very different degrees 
of outward temperature. If the ex- 
ternal temperature be lower than that 
of the body, the caloric thereby carried 
off is speedily replaced, in a healthy 
adult, by this evolution of heat from 
within, aided by clothing, or by exer- 
cise. When the external temperature 
approaches the standard heat of the 
body, sweat soon breaks forth, and the 
superfluous heat is removed by evapora- 
tion; for so constant is the internal 
evolution of caloric, that an atmosphere 
which does not as constantly abstract 
any of it is excessively incommoding. 
An external temperature of 98°, which 
is about the average heat of the blood 
in man, is, as you know, extremely 
oppressive. The terms hot, warm, cool, 
cold, as applied to the surrounding air, 
are regulated by the sensations that it 
produces upon the average of persons, 
If the heat be carried off as fast as it is 
generated, and no faster, no particular 
sensation is felt, and the bodily powers 
are neither stimulated nor exhausted, 
This equilibrium is maintained (sup- 
posing that no extraordinary exertions 
are made) when the thermometer stands 
at 62°, or thereabouts. We call that 
point in the scale temperate, All degrees 
above that point, up to 70, are reckoned 
warm ; all above 70, hot. Descending 
in the scale, we speak of the tempe- 
rature denoted by any degree between 
the 6oth and the soth, as being cool ; 
and every lower degree of temperature 
is cold, I am speaking of the average 


of healthy men: for remarkable diver- 
sities occur among individuals in respect 
to the epithets which they assign, under 
the guidance of their sensations, to par- 
ticular degrees of the thermometric 
scale ; their sensations differing accord- 
ing to the power which their constita- 
tions respectively possess of evolving 
heat. Now if this power of evolving 
heat, thus inherent in the system, be 
entire, and active, and persistent—if it 
have not been weakened by any of those 
circumstances which are kuown to have 
the effect of weakening it—no peril 
need attend even violent alternations of 
external temperature. Unusual heat of 
the body at the time when the cold is 
applied, so far from implying danger, is 
really the condition of safety, provided 
the heat is steady and permanent. You 
may read, in Dr. Currie’s book, nume- 
rous instances of the cold affusion being 
employed in the hot stage of fever, and 
particularly in cases of scarlet fever, 
not only with impunity, but with great 
benefit to the patient. The same holds 
true of the application of cold when the 
body has been heated by exercise—and, 
indeed, whatever may have been the 
cause of the increased heat—provided 
always that that cause remains steadily 
in action, that there is no local disease, 
and that the body is not fatigued, and 
fast losing its heat. But if a person 
be already exhausted and weakened by 
exercise—if he be sweating and rapidly 
parting with his heat—and especially if 
the exercise be over, and he remain at 
rest immediately after and during the 
application of the cold—then it becomes 
highly perilous, and likely to produce 
internal mischief. 

The more correct statement, there- 
fore, respecting the application of cold 
is, that it is dangerous—not when the 
body is hot—but when the body is cool- 
ing after having been heated. 

This principle obtains alike, I say, 
whether the cold be applied externally 
or internally ; to the surface of the body, 
or to the mucous meinbrane of the 
stomach. Very many instances are 
recorded of death taking place imme- 
diately after a copious draught of cold 
water. I believe it will be found that 
in all these cases, the body, after having 
been much heated and enfeebled by 
severe exertion, was losing its preter- 
natural heat from profuse perspiration, 
and, in general, from the cessation also 
of the exertion by which this heat was 
accumulated. 

The reason is, that the heated body 
is in a condition to react upon the 
cold, converting it into a fonic in- 
stead of into a source of depression ; 
but the cooling body is in no con- 
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dition thus to react, and cold only 
increases the depression. 

By attending to the principles now 
laid down, you will be enabled to furnish 
those whom it may be your business to 
advise with many useful suggestions, 
and to caution them against some 
common mistakes ; mistakes which have 
had their origin in the unqualified 
credit given to the maxim, that sudden 
vicissitudes of external temperature, 
and exposure to cold while the body is 
hot, are dangerous; whereas, these 
things are dangerous under certain cir- 
cumstances only. Thus, you may tell 
the sportsman that wet feet, or a wet 
skin, need cause him no apprehension, 
so that he continues in active exercise ; 
and changes his clothes, and avoids all 
further application of cold, as soon as 
his exercise ends. You may admo- 
nish the bather that after walking on a 
hot day to the river's side, he had 
better not wait, to cool himself a little, 
before he plunges into the stream ; and 
in like manner you may venture to 
counsel the young lady who has heated 
herself with dancing, not to linger in 
the entrance-hall till the glow has 
somewhat subsided, but to make the 
best of her way to her carriage, and 
thence to her bed; and you may tell 
your male friends who happen to be 
similarly circumstanced, that the best 
thing they can do is to walk briskly 
home in their great coats. 

The evil effects of cold are seen to 
be due entirely to the depression of 
the vital activity in this, that ‘ we 
are seldom the worse for a momen- 
tary sensation of cold, however in- 
tense it may have been; whereas 
even slight feelings of chilliness, if 
long protracted, are apt to terminate 
in some form of disease.’ 

We pause over the lectures on 
Inflammation, forthe sake of noticing 
what Dr. Watson says of the cause 
of the pain it produces in different 
organs—a difference with which 
un appily we are all but too fami- 
liar. It is owing, he thinks, to the 
amount of stretching induced in the 
textures :— 

Speaking generally, there is more 
pain felt in external inflammations, aud 
in the inflammation of serous mem- 
branes, that in inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the viscera, or of the mucous 
membranes: and it has been conjectured 
that this may be because, in the latter 
cases, the parts affected have fewer 
nerves of common sensation. But I do 
not think this explanation satisfactory. 
Tf it were well founded we should not 
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have such exquisite pain in some of the 
textures already mentioned, which 
appear to be furnished with very few 
nerves of common sensation, and scarcely 
feel at all in their healthy states: ten- 
dons, ligaments, and cartilages, I mean. 
I think it will be found that most pain 
is felt in those parts which are least 
capable of yielding—in which the ten- 
sion produced by the swelling, or the 
tendency to swell, is the greatest. The 
substance of the liver, spleen, and vis- 
cera generally, is soft and extensible— 
the mucous membranes are spongy in 
their texture, and often attached to the 
subjacent parts in loose folds, and they 
allow of an accumulation of blood within 
them without becoming much stretched, 
or very tense. The investing serous 
and fibrous membranes are more tightly 
applied, and much less capable of yield- 
ing: and their inflammation is usually 
attended with severe pain. 

Dr. Elliotson has a good illustra- 
tion: ‘If you have a blister upon 
the sole of the foot,’ he says, ‘ or at 
the ball of the great toe, and you 
rest gradually upon the part, the 
pain becomes mitigated, till at last 
it seems to be almost entirely re- 
moved; but the moment you take 
off the pressure and raise the foot 
from the ground, you feel the part 
begin to throb—to throb with vio- 
lent pain.’ What is this gradual 
ere but a driving away of the 

lood, and thereby lessening the 
distension, which recurs when the 
blood returns on removal of the 
pressure? It is on the same prin- 
ciple that an inflamed hand is 
suspended in a sling. 

Although these a on In- 
flammation contain matter of the 
very highest interest to medical 
readers, we must confine ourselves 
in these pages to topics more gene- 
rally intelligible, and consequently 
pass over much which in another 
place would demand attention. 
There is one point, however, touched 
on in the concluding note, which 
although exclusively technical may 
be with advantage selected by us, 
as it falls in with the general argu- 
ment expounded at the beginning 
of our review—that, namely, of the 
distinction between Medical Science 
and Medical Art. Dr. Watson is 
combating the somewhat unphilo- 
sophie application of statistics to 
medicine in the method known as 
the ‘numerical method,’ which, ac- 
cording to its advocates, is the 








Calculus of Probabilities in the 
therapeutic art :— 

The ‘numerical method,’ as it is 
called, though of excellent use in many 
researches, and indispensable to the 
acquirement of exact information of 
some kinds, has no conclusiveness at 
all, but, on the contrary, may easily 
mislead, when it is applied to the 
treatment of separate cases of disease. 
To be guided by statistical results here, 
is to adopt the irrational and dangerous 
rule of prescribing after the name of a 
disorder ; whereas each case requires its 
special study, speaks its proper language, 
furnishes its peculiar indications, and 
reads its own lesson. Take the very 
disorder considered by Dr. Bennett— 
take pneumonia, as certified to exist by 
its auscultatory signals. Surely no sane 
person professes to treat all instances of 
it in the same manner. The great 
majority of such cases are, by common 
consent, treated without venesection, 
and probably much as Dr. Bennett 
would himself treat them; some are 
properly treated by stimulants even ; 
some by opium; some with mere ‘ex- 
pectation.” The exceeding value of 
statistical returns in determining the 
causes of disease has been admirably set 
forth by Dr. Alison ; but, for directing 
the treatment of individual cases, it is 
far more profitable (as some one has 
well expressed it) to watch, than to 
count. ‘To use or to withhold a given 
remedy simply because it is found, by 
numerical calculation, that in cases 
nominally the same, recoveries have 
been more frequent when that remedy 
was employed on the one hand or 
omitted on the other, would be to 
sacrifice the plain and perhaps pressing 
indications of a particular case, to the 
statistical averages of diseases having 
merely a common denomination. 


Had not men first deceived them- 
selves with the conception of medi- 
cine as a Science, they could never 
have committed the mistake of sup- 
posing that statistics could furnish 
it with anything more than figures ; 
had they clearly seen that it was an 
Art, they would have seen what 
Dr. Watson so forcibly says in the 
passage we have italicised, that each 
separate case is a separate problem, 
not to be solved by numbers and 
averages. We know from the eyi- 
dence of statistics that there are 
constant averages of crime. In an 
given number of clerks there will be 
a per-centage of peculation. But 


suppose we have to choose a clerk 
or ourselves, of what value is this 
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statistical knowledge in guiding us 
to an honest man? The question 
we have to settle is not how many 
dishonest clerks are there in every. 
thousand, but—Is this individual 
clerk an honest manP We may 
have more or less of the art 

To read the mind’s construction in the 

face, 

which will perhaps afford us a clue; 
but no accuracy of statistics will 
advance us one step. It is the 
same with disease. In ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, a drug 
may produce a well-known effect; 
but the case before us is the ex- 
ceptional hundredth, and our statis- 
tics are baffled. Our proceedings 
must all be tentative, and their 
success will mainly depend on the 
art which guides them—the tact 
which readily detects a favourable or 
unfavourable symptom, and changes 
its course in consequence. Of this 
tact there is a good example related 
by the celebrated Broussais. He 
was seized with a violent fever, for 
which two of his colleagues pre- 
scribed diametrically opposite reme- 
dies. Embarrassed by such contra- 
dictory recommendations, he would 
follow neither. Believing himself 
in the utmost danger, he got out of 
his bed, and, almost naked, sat down 
to his writing-desk and arranged 
his papers. ‘This was in the month 
of January, and the streets were 
covered with snow. While thus 
arranging his affairs, the fever 
seemed to abate: a sensation of 
freshness and comfort suffused itself 


throughout his frame. Struck by 
this unforeseen result, Broussais 


boldly converted his impradence 
into an experiment. He opened 
the window, and inspired the cold 
air which rushed upon him. Find- 
ing himself still better, he concluded 
that a cool drink would be as re- 
freshing to his stomach as the cold 
air had been to his body. He 
drank quantities of cold lemonade, 
and in eight-and-forty hours he 
was well. 

Our diminishing space warns us 
not to attempt even the meagrest 
outline of the topies handled in 
these two bulky and weil-filled 
volumes; and passing over the 
lectures on the Nervous System, 
which might detain us too long, we 
alight on the subject of Hydro- 
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phobia, interesting in itself, and sug- 
gesting practical applications. First, 
let us consider the mad dog himself 
—the cause of all the mischief :— 


‘Give a dog a bad name (says the 
proverb), and hang him:’ and it is 
literally so with the imputation of mad- 
ness, A wretched dog is perhaps ill, 
or weary, or cross, or he may have been 
worried already by mischievous boys ; 
the cry of mad dog is raised ; and then 
he can expect no mercy. There are 
gross errors prevalent with regard to 
the signs of madness in the dog. Ifa 
dog be seen in a fit in the street, some 
person charitably offers a conjecture that 
perhaps he may be mad; the next 
person has no doubt of it; and then, 
woe to that dog! But Mr. Youatt 
assures us that the rabid dog never has 
fits: that the existence of epilepsy is a 
clear proof that there is no rabies. 
Again, it is a very common belief that 
a rabid dog, like a hydrophobic man, 
will shun water; and if he take to a 
river, that is thought to be conclusive 
evidence against his being mad. But 
the truth is, that the disease, in the 
quadruped, cannot be called hydropho- 
bia: there is no dread of water, but an 
unquenchable thirst ; no spasm attend- 
ing the effort to swallow, but sometimes 
in dogs an inability to swallow, from 
paralysis of the muscles about the jaws 
and throat. They will stand lap, lap- 
ping, without getting any of the liquid 
down. They fly eagerly to the water ; 
and Mr. Youatt states that all other 
quadrupeds, with perhaps an occasional 
exception in the horse, drink with ease, 
and with increased avidity. 


Having fixed these details in his 
mind, which will enable him to save 
many an unfortunate beast, the 
reader is now called upon to con- 
sider what are the symptoms of 
madness :— 


It will not be out of place to state 
what are the symptoms of rabies as ob- 
served in the dog, and as described by 
Mr. Youatt. 

The earliest symptoms of madness in 
the dog (he says), are sullenness, fidget- 
tiness, continual shifting of posture, a 
steadfast gaze expressive of suspicion, 
an earnest licking of some part, on 
which a scar may generally be found. 
If the ear be the affected part, the dog 
is incessantly and violently scratching 
it. Ifit be the foot, he gnaws it till 
the integuments are destroyed. 

Occasioual vomiting and a depraved 
appetite are very early noticeable. The 
dog will pick up and swallow bits of 
thread or silk from the carpet, hair, 
straw, even dung: and frequently he 
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will lap his own urine, and devour his 
own excrement. Then the animal be- 
comes irascible; flies fiercely at 
strangers ; is impatient of correction ; 
seizes the whip or stick ; quarrels with 
his own companions ; eagerly hunts and 
worries cats ; demolishes his bed; and 
if chained up, makes violent efforts to 
escape, tearing his kennel to pieces with 
his teeth. If he be at large he usually 
attacks only those dogs that come in his 
way ; but if he be naturally ferocious he 
will diligently and perseveringly seek 
his enemy. According to Mr. Youatt, 
the disease is principally propagated by 
the fighting dog in towns; and by the 
cur or lurcher in the country: by those 
dogs, therefore, which minister to the 
vices of the lower classes in town and 
country respectively. He maintains 
that if a well-enforced quarantine could 
be established, and every dog in the 
kingdom confined separately for seven 
months, the disease might be extirpated. 
This opinion isfounded of course upon the 
belief that rabies never originates at pre- 
sent, any more than small-pox does, spon- 
taneously ; but is always propagated by 
the specific virus. And it is corroborated 
by the fact that rabies and hydrophobia 
are unknown in some countries: in the 
Isle of Cyprus, for example, and in 
Egypt. I fancy that South America 
is, or was, a stranger to it. It appears 
to have been imported into Jamaica, 
after that island had enjoyed an immu- 
nity from the disease for at least fifty 
years previously; and Dr. Heineken 
states that curs of the most wretched 
description abound in the island of 
Madeira; that they are afflicted with 
almost every disease, tormented by flies, 
and heat, and thirst, and famine, yet no 
rabid dog was ever seen there. On the 
contrary, 1666 deaths from hydrophobia, 
in the human subject, are stated to have 
occurred in Prussia in the space of ten 
years. 

Very early in the disease, as it 
appears in the dog, the expression of 
countenance is remarkably changed ; 
the eyes glisten, and there is slight 
strabismus, Twitchings of the face 
come on. About the second day a con- 
siderable discharge of saliva commences ; 
but this does not continue more than 
ten or twelve hours, and is succeeded by 
insatiable thirst : the dog is incessantly 
drinking, or attempting to drink: he 
plunges his muzzle into the water. 
When the flow of saliva has ceased 
he appears to be annoyed by some 
viscid matter in his fauces ; and in the 
most eager and extraordinary manner 
he works with his paws at the corners 
of his mouth to get rid of it: and while 
thus employed he frequently loses iis 
balance and rolls over. 
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A loss of power over the voluntary 
muscles is next observed. It begins 
with the lower jaw, which hangs down, 
and the mouth is partially open ; but 
by a sudden effort the dog can sometimes 
close it, though occasionally the para- 
lysis is complete. The tongue is affected 
in a less degree. The dog is able to use 
it in the act of lapping: but the mouth 
is not sufficiently closed to retain the 
water. Therefore, while he hangs over 
the fluid, eagerly lapping for several 
minutes, it is very little or not at all 
diminished. The paralysis often attacks 
the loins and extremities also. The 
animal staggers about, and frequently 
falls. Previously to this he is in almost 
incessant action. Mr. Youatt fancies 
that the dog is subject to what we call 
spectral illusions. He says he starts up 
and gazes eagerly at some real or 
imaginary object. He appears to be 
tracing the path of something floating 
around him, or he fixes his eye intently 
upon some spot in the wall, and sud- 
denly plunges at it ; then his eyes close, 
and his head droops. 

Frequently, with his head erect, the 
dog utters a short and very peculiarhow! : 
or if he bark, it is in a hoarse inward 
sound, altogether dissimilar from his 
usual tone, and generally terminating 
with this characteristic howl. Respira- 
tion is always affected; often the 
breathing is very laborious; and the 
inspiration is attended with a very 
singular grating, choking noise. On the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth day of the disease, 
he dies: occasionally in slight convul- 
sions ; but oftener without a struggle. 


What causes dogs to go mad? 
Heat, and want of water, are the 
causes usually ascribed, but those 
who have scientifically investigated 
the matter know otherwise. Expe- 
riments, cruel but decisive, have 
disproved the notion of thirst as a 
cause. Three dogs were chained u 
during summer in the full blaze of 
the noonday sun: to one, salted 
meat was given, without water; 
to another, water without food; to 
a third, neither food nor drink. 
They all died in agonies, but none 
of them became rabid, or showed 
any symptoms of becoming so. 
Moreover, although the ‘dog-days’ 
are thought peculiarly liable to the 
introduction of the malady, and 
—_ are very solicitous about 
aving dogs muzzled in the hot 
weather, statistical returns show 
that madness occurs among dogs 
nearly as often in the spring, 
autumn, and even winter, as in 
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summer. It is further found that 
August and January, the hottest 
and the coldest months, are those 
which furnish the fewest cases. 
Dr. Watson, as we have seen, after 
a survey of the evidence we possess, 
concludes that madness never arises 
eperneene in a dog, but is always 
the result of a bite or scratch from 
some animal already affected: the 
virus is therefore a specific poison 
transmitted from animal to animal ; 
and this leads us to ask, How is it 
that a person bitten by a mad dog 
will manifest the effects of the bite 
many months afterwards? Accord- 
ing to the vulgar idea, if the dog 
which has bitten you goes mad 
at any time after he has bitten 
you, you will follow his example, 
and go mad likewise. We need 
not stop to refute so ridiculous 
an opinion. But the fact of a 
person remaining several months 
uninjured, and suddenly showing 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
which quickly terminate in death, 
is a fact of great importance. Can 
it be physiologically accounted for ? 
The poison passes trom the tooth of 
the dog into the body of the man— 
of this we are tolerably certain ; 
but we are not so certain as to the 
path it follows. Is the poison taken 
at once into the blood, and does it 
there, slowly diffusing itself, become 
at last the terrible agent we know ? 
or is it imprisoned in the wound or 
cicatrix for a time, cut off from all 
connexion with the rest of the blood, 
either by some mechanical obstacle 
in the way of the absorbents, or by 
some chemical union between the 
poison and the tissues, such as occurs 
with some other poisons? Against 
the first of these suppositions we 
have the objection to urge of its 
being purely gratuitous ; called in 
to explain a difficulty, it does so 
without any analogy in its favour. 
As Dr. Watson remarks :— 

Poisons that find entrance into the 
blood do not remain inoperative there 
for an indefinite time, and then begin 
to manifest their poisonous influence. 
They lodge in this organ or in that, and 
presently disturb its functions : or they 
are, more or less rapidly, eliminated 
from the body through one or more of 
its natural emunctories; or they pro- 
duce specific and constant results after 
periods of incubation, which are also 
definite and constant—as we see in cases 
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of small-pox and measles. But there is 
no instance known that I am aware of 
(unless indeed it be so in this disease 
of hydrophobia) in which a poison circu- 
lates in the blood for an indefinite and 
long period, to give rise at last to symp- 
toms that are strictly specific. 

We are thrown upon the explana- 
tion which, assuming that the poison 
is hindered from passing into the 
blood, either by mechanical or che- 
mical obstruction, finds numerous 
facts in confirmation. Thus it is 
always observed that the scar be- 
comes reinflamed, or is the seat of 
morbid action, just before the period 
of recrudescence. The symptoms of 
uneasiness are preceded by symptoms 
of something wrong about the spot 
where the sear is. And if the poison 
only then begins to act upon the 
system, we can be certain of avert- 
ing all danger if before that period 
we have had the whole part daly 
cut out. Dr. Watson says he would 
cut the piece out the moment a new 
sensation manifested itself in the 
seat of the injury, and Mr. Mayo 
thought that even after hydrophobic 
symptoms had presented themselves, 
excision would be advisable. 

In his lectures on Hysteria, Dr. 
Watson gives some examples of the 
power of the mind over the body, 
which are instructive ; showing that 
the mere idea of being unable to 
walk often takes away the power of 
walking, or the reverse, and that a 
ay 20 faith will move the para- 
ytic leg :— 

These are the cases which suit the 
purposes of miracle-mongers. A few 
years ago all the journals belonging to a 
certain party in the religious world 
were full of an instance of miraculous 
cure. The patient was a young woman ; 
her legs had been paralytic, or con- 
tracted, I forget which; some enthu- 
siastic preacher had influence enough 
with ber to make her believe that if on a 
certain day she prayed for recovery with 
a strong faith, her prayer would be suc- 
cessful, she would recover at once ; and 
she did so. No one can doubt that it 
was just such a case as those I have now 
been mentioning. Many of these 
pseudo-diseases terminate suddenly 
under some strong moral emotion. A 
fall—a fire in the house—any over- 
whelming terror, will sometimes put an 
end to them. And where the joints 
have been the parts affected, several 
patients have declared that they felt a 
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sensation as if something had snapped 
or given way in the part, immediately 
before the sudden recovery took place. 

In the lecture on Cretinism, we 
have a serious omission to notice: 
Dr. Watson, in giving the various 
explanations whichhave been offered 
respecting the cause of goitre, has 
made no allusion whatever to M. 
Chatin’s researches. He quotes with 
approval the geological theory of 
Mr. McClelland, who affirms that in 
the course of his personal inquiries, 
which extended over one thousand 
square miles, and which were prose- 
cuted without any regard to theory, 
no instance occurred in which 
goitre prevailed to any extent where 
the villages were not situated on, or 
close to, limestone rocks. But M. 
Chatin’s most striking illustration 
suffices to upset this theory alto- 
gether, while furnishing one which 
it is difficult to resist. In Savoy, 
M. Chatin finds two villages divided 
from each other only by a narrow 
ravine. The rock and soil of both 
villages are the same; their eleva- 
tion is the same; all external cir- 
cumstances seem to be equal; yet in 
the one village goitre abounds, in 
the other it is unknown. Pursuing 
his investigations more minutely, 
M. Chatin finds that these villages 
are watered by two branches of one 
stream, and that one of these 
branches carries water containing 
a very slight trace of iodine, while 
the water of the other branch has 
not a trace of it; in the village 
served by the iodized water goitre 
never occurs; in the village served 
by the water without iodine goitre 
is abundant. When to so striking 
a case as this, we add that iodine is 
by all physicians known to be the 
most effectual cure of goitre, and 
that goitre is never known on the 
sea coast, we can have little hesita- 
tion in fixing on the want of iodine 
as the chief, if not the sole, cause of 
goitre. 

But we must cease ; although our 
review has not carried us even 
through the first volume, the space 
at our command is exhausted, and 
we have nothing further left than 
to recommend our readers to seek 
in the work itself the ample know- 
ledge and the lucid exposition which 
have made for it a name. 


G. H. L. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


City Porms anp City SrErmons. 


PaE Scotch are a prudent but a 
prolific people. They don’t 
marry in the same proportion as 
Englishmen; but those who do, 
make up for the rest. I have seen 
such families among them !—six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty even! One 
honest gentleman I know never sits 
down to table with a smaller party 
than twelve; and the whole num- 
ber, not to speak of a round dozen 
in the nursery, belong to himself. 
I wonder (for his dwelling is not 
capacious) where he puts them at 
night? Are they packed one over 
the other, like herrings in a barrel ? 
Surely the man who knows that he 
is one in twenty must look at the 
world through a peculiar, not to sa, 
jaundiced atmosphere. How diffi- 
cult it must be to scramble on with 
nineteen younger brothers holding 
on behind! 

Pluck is not the word to account 
for a Seotchman’s success. Scotch- 
men are not plucky, and never were. 
Pluck involves a measure of un- 
selfish thoughtlessness which is 
foreign to the Caledonian nature. 
But they are light weights; they 
wear easily, and they never give in. 
You may abuse them—they will 
pretend not to hear you; strike 
them on one cheek, and if they can 
make anything by the transaction 
they will obey the Scriptural in- 
junction and turn the other also. 

ut do not suppose that a Scotch- 
man is so forbearing as he appears. 
He may not vent his anger at the 
time ; but in his quiet way he is 
implacable ; and ten to one he takes 
it out of you sometime. He has a 
good memory. He never forgets— 
never forgives. 

But these observations, as the late 
Mr. Coleridge used to say after an 
hour’s exordium, are ‘neither here 
nor there.’ Secotchmen are xot 
merely prolific when looked at 
from the Registrar-General’s point 
of view: they are prolific in most 
things. They are prolific speakers. 
The amount of oleae that takes 
place in a Scotch Kirk Session or a 
Scotch Town Council passes know- 
ledge. It is a luxury that can be 
had cheap. It costs them nothing ; 


and certainly they don’t grudge it. 
I once attended a Town-Council 
meeting where the subject under 
discussion was, whether an addi- 
tional six-and-eightpence should be 
given to the parish beadle. The wué, 
wisdom, eloquence, and loquacity of 
that meeting will haunt us to our 
dying day. They sat six mortal 
hours, abused aa other like pick- 
pockets, and then, on the motion of 
a corpulent bailie, adjourned the 
discussion till the following month. 
So the unlucky beadle did not get 
his increase of salary for another 
month at least: probably he has 
not got it yet. For aes I 
know to the contrary, they may 
have talked on till this very day. 
The Kirk Session is a great ally 
of the Town Council. The man 
who can’t get into the one goes into 
the other; and between the two, 
the whole male population (that 
part of it, at least, which err 
to the lower grades of the middle 
class) become civic or ecclesiastical 
orators. There is no remote corner 
in the North which does not boast 
its bu:gh Demosthenes, its village 
Chatham. They are plentiful as 
blackberries. One knows the man 
at a glance. He is very seedy 
around the gills ; his mouthis large 
and hungry, like the wolf's in Red 
Riding-Hood ; he has a permanent 
soreness about the lower part of 
the bronchial tube which communi- 
cates a solemn acerbity to his speech. 
Your Conservative of this class is a 
fine specimen of the order. He de- 
claims in the Town Council against 
the poor-rates; his soul is bitter 
within him when he denounces 
Mr. Moncrieff and his ‘ indegeested 
legislawcion.’ The county paper 
reports him; so he speaks lke a 
man who is aware of the responsi- 
bility that lies upon him, and who— 
accepts it. In the Kirk Session, he 
is particularly indignant that the 
cutty-stool, as it is called, should 
have been given up; and he requires 
that the fair penitent should still 
manifest her remorse ‘in fawcia 
ecclesiaw.’ The cutty-stool is, as 
you know, the Scotch ladder of 
repentance which in the good old 
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times fronted the parish pulpit, and 
where those frail sisters who loved 
not wisely, but too well, were ex- 
hibited for the edification of the 
people. Such a custom is in itself 
a curious piece of evidence in re- 
gard to the stolid temperament of 
the Caledonian. To be mounted 
on the ignominious bench—to be 
forced, because of her unchastity, 
to face publicly her friends and 
relatives, the coarse stare of her 
father’s ploughmen, the bitter com- 
ments of the church-going gossips— 
would have driven the daughter of 
any other nation distracted. Gret- 
chen, poor weak soul! was cowed 
and sickened with a great shame, 
even when kneeling all alone and 
unnoticed before the altar. What 
would have become of her had the 
cutty-stool been a German institu- 
tion? It would have killed her, 
we may be sure. But it does not 
kill our Scotch girls; they do not 
go mad even, so far as I know; 
though I daresay, if one were to 
search the record of broken hearts 
in the olden time, one would find 
that some did go home, from that 
protracted and intolerable torture, 
to death or madness. No; she sits 
through it with astonishing in- 
souciance; your London beauty 
who has been out for half-a-dozen 
seasons could not manifest more 
perfect composure; and then she 
walks quietly away, and, marrying 
her lover next morning, is made 
‘an honest woman’ from that time 
forward. A singular people, as you 
say. 

Scotchmen as writers, too, are 
rolific. In any history of English 
iterature, their authors, for the last 

century and a half, bear quite a 
disproportionate value in the sum 
total to the size of their country. 
What would our philosophy, and 
history, and romance, aa poetry, 
and criticism, be without their 
Hume and Hamilton, their Walter 
Scott and Noel Byron, their John 
Wilson and Francis Jeffrey? The 
truth is, the Scotch are plodders ; 
and it is curious how work brings 
out genius. It strikes the fire hidden 
in the flint. An idle man may be 
clever or not, but he never knows 
it; aclever man, on the contrary, 
who sits down earnestly to do some 
hard work, will before lene find out 
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what is in him, and let the world 
hear of it pretty speedily. Not 
merely so; but work, as it were, 
opens up and illumines whatever 
subject a man chooses to engage, 
and makes brilliant and effective 
what before he began appeared to 
him utterly flat, ce, and unprofit- 
able. 

Alike in the way of speaking and 
writing, there is a good deal of 
activity at present on the northern 
side o the Border. Some men, like 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, both speak 
and write; others, with our friend, 
Mr. Alexander Smith, are content 
to write only. We will, in our 
pursuit of that ingenious phantom, 
the Scotch character, glance, an’ it 
please you, at the recently-published 
Saat of these gentlemen, and see 
what we can find there to aid us in 
our investigations. 

The capital is a pleasant city, 
especially during this autumnal 
season, when it is avoided by the 
natives as though it harboured the 
plague. And, for any direct proof to 
the contrary, the plague may have 
swept it—which assuredly for many 
days the stricken scavengers have 
not. The city is a desert, a Sahara. 
These pleasant gardens, that lie so 
lovingly within the rude caresses 
of the rocks, are as empty as the 
benches of the Opposition. The 
royal flag droops languidly against 
the staff, and a bugle call comes 
down through the sultry air like an 
intimation from the next world. The 
nomadic tribes have struck their 
tents; and a cloud of dust on the 
horizon, from Aberdour to the 
East Neuk, indicates their line of 
march. Not a housemaid is stir- 
ring. Two aged chairmen who 
are dozing calmly at the corner of 
Castle-street, have no doubt been 
‘hired to stand, and represent po- 
pulation.’ The Bedouin impulse is 
irresistible. One casts away that 
intense and oppressive respectability 
which is characteristic of the Edin- 
burgh mind in its well-regulated 
moments. Princes-street ceases to 
be a prison-house. A gallop over 
Arthur’s Seat does not necessarily 
imply, among your professional 
brethren, that the descent to Aver- 
nus is rapid. The fair, false, 
violet-haired Evadne is ducking her 
little sisters among the breakers at 
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Dunoon ; and, inspired by the asso- 
ciation, we take the afternoon train 
for the Chain Pier, and, while we 
revel among the salt water, and ex- 
plore ‘the moist ways of the sea,’ as 
old Chapman translates his Homer, 
confess that life is not altogether a 
burden. 

But Edinburgh, with all its 
natural advantages, is bitterly 
Calvinistic. It is not difficult to 
explain this apparent anomaly. A 
man’s character depends upon the 
climate he is used to; so does his 
creed. The scheme of ecclesiastical 
discipline which we support during 
bitter weather, and when the east 
wind howls and sobs as if it had 
gone distracted, would satisfy John 
Knox himself. It is barely possible, 
indeed,—to give the his due— 
that he might rebuke it in his 
polite way, as being unnecessarily 
severe. Ona fine day, on the other 
hand, when there is not a single 
cloud upon the heaven except the 
barred cirrus, and the whole glory 
of the uncovered sky is resting upon 
the sea that murmurs musically in 
its charmed sleep, our principles 
become alarmingly lax. We are 
almost afraid to think how liberal 
we then grow,—during November 
fits of remorse, at least, we are 
visited with horrible suspicions of 
Arminianism. Shall we confess into 
what depths of charity and goodwill 
we sank during the glorious summer 
days we had this year? Never; 
though we may perhaps admit that 
for two or three of the brightest 
hours in the forenoon the sermons 
of the Rev. Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton, appeared to us to contain 
more edifying theology than we had 
ever listened to, and his life of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, of uncom- 
ogy sg truthfulness and Christ- 
ike love, to supply a very noble 
commentary on his creed. I read 
In Memoriam again, for the forty- 
fifth time, on the 29th day of July 
last, and did not find myself once 
protesting against the ‘unsound’ 
doctrine it contains—not even when 
the poet expressed a most improper 
hope that the good would sometime 
get the upper hand of the evil :— 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast.as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 
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The severe weather of Edinburgh 
accounts, I think, on this principle, 
for its severe Calvinism. Nothing 
can be more bitter than its theology, 
except its east wind. It is sour, 
acrid, impregnated with iron dust. 
The supply, let the economists ac- 
count for it if they can, is always in 
excess of the demand. They raise 
temples to all kinds of deities in the 
Modern Athens; I wonder they 
do not raise one to propitiate Ape- 
liotes. Could they persuade him to 
leave them unmolested for a spring 
or two, there is no saying what 
would happen. The lamb might 
lie down with the Lion, who must 
surely be pretty well tired by this 
time of remaining eternally on his 
tail for the national vindication. 
Instead of continuing morosely and 
bitterly religious, our fair towns- 
women might grow gentle and 
cheerful Christians. 

You have never read The Con- 
Session of Faith, I dare say. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, very few 
people have; and thus it happens 
that when Mr. Kingsley—or any 
other man who really thinks a little 
about what things mean, and holds 
that what they do not mean they 
should not profess to mean—comes 
and tells us what Calvinism is, the 
public is at once informed by re- 
verend gentlemen that Mr. Kings- 
ley’s description is a ‘ characature.’ 
Having once been told so, I had 
the curiosity, at the close of an argu- 
ment on Final Perseverance, to 
turn up The Confession of Faith, 
and read it through. Perhaps the 
unanointed eyes of a layman were 
deceived; but it certainly seemed 
to me that Mr. Kingsley had given 
a very accurate diagnosis of the 
disease. I said so to a church- 
friend in whose sound judgment on 
mercantile matters I place implicit 
reliance. Substantially admitting 
the impeachment, he apologized for 
the position in which he and his 
brethren were placed ingeniously, 
if not ingenuously. ‘None of the 
better class of our clergy,’ he said, 
‘go in for these extreme doctrines ; 
in fact, they privately admit to us 
that in the Confession they are 
stated rather strongly. But it 
would never do, you know, to inter- 
fere with the landmarks of religious 
conviction; we must keep up the 
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old standards, even though we don’t 
quite believe in them; we must 
make our ministers swallow the 
Confession, though of course it can 
be understood at the same time that 
they are at liberty to differ from it 
upon subordinate points of belief. 
This system of compromise, these 
mutual concessions, are required for 
the stability of the Church.’ 

‘Exactly,’ I answered. ‘ I under- 
stand your system perfectly. When 
a man declares his true, full, and 
unreserved adhesion to the doctrine 
contained in the document which he 
signs, he may thereby mean to affirm 
that it does not in any particular 
command his assent. A good doc- 
trine, but one which I know you do 
not follow in your business-work. 
Does it not strike you that the 
church which professes to teach a 
righteous rule of life, should also 
practise one ?’ 

‘You English churchmen,’ he re- 
torted, ‘have at least no right to 
complain of us. Take the beam 
from your own eye before you pluck 
the mote from your brother’s.’ 

I shall not weary you, my good 
reader, by telling you what 1 found 
The Confession contained. Read it 
for yourself, if you like; it is worth 
reading. For it is a remarkable 
document; clear and masterly ; its 
original position once admitted, in- 
vincibly logical. But when you 
have finished it, ask yourself whether 
you are better or worse for the pe- 
rusal ; whether the notion which you 
have obtained of what constitutes 
salvation is likely to exercise a bene- 
ficial effect on your moral life; 
whether you have been able to feel 
that the redeemed deserve the re- 
spect and the damned the recoil of 
your spiritual nature ; whether your 
idea of the government of the 
Supreme Being has been exalted or 
injured by this microscopic exhibi- 
tion of His motives; whether your 
conception of man as an accountable 
creature and a responsible agent 
has been dignified or degraded ? 

Calvinism is an indolent system 
at heart. Though it has been 
adopted by several active nations, 
it is essentially stationary and non- 
productive. it has no sufficient 
motive to induce it to alter or re- 
form. It is content to abide the 
inevitable result. Laissez -faire ; 
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what does it matter? Happily the 
restless genius of the Calvinistic 
nations has proved too strong for 
their creed. The Scotchman was 
busy, shrewd, calculating, before he 
went to Geneva; and he remained 

recisely the same after he came 

ome. He was charitable in a cer- 
tain cold way before his conversion, 
and charitable in the same way he 
still continues. 

This absence of practical adapta- 
bility to the circumstances of society 
is, I think, very conspicuous in our 
theological literature. It is specu- 
lative and metaphysical; eminently 
impracticable. It never comes into 
direct and personal contact with 
the urgent requirements of the age. 
The ‘ travails’ on which the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie ‘ exerceesed’ its 
members during the seventeenth 
century—De Keclesia an errare 
possit, De libero arbitrio, De Lymbo 
—are significant, not alone of the 
metaphysical inquisitiveness of the 
age, but of the dialectical order of 
mind which Calvinism cultivates. 
The world has altered in many ways 
since their time: but this moral 
aimlessness still infects the system. 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie is a very dif- 
ferent man from Mr. Andrew Cant. 
The modern pupil of Geneva has 
improved upon his model. He does 
not use either the ‘jogges’ or the 
cutty stool. His creed hurts neither 
his heart nor his practice. We dare 
to say that, like his English co- 
religionist, he can ‘shake hands 
with the reprobate, and take his 
glass with the damned.’ To do it 
justice, this is the one virtue of 
Calvinism. It is so entirely cut off 
from contact with human nature 
and human business that it does not 
effect half the mischief that might 
be anticipated. It is only during 
rare seasons of morbid earnestness 
that it draws ‘the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,’ slays a king, 
and subverts an institution; most 
frequently the pilgrims leave it at 
the station-house, wrapt in clean 
linen and neatly garnished, ‘ To be 
called for when wanted.’ Dr. 
Guthrie, as we say, is a good man, 
in practice, and apart from his 
creed; but when he begins to write 
or reason, behold how vague and 
irrelevant he becomes! We do not 
blame him ; it is the system, not the 
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man, that is to blame. <A benevo- 
lent Calvinism must regard our 
‘sins and sorrows’ with blank be- 
wilderment; do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame,—for it is 
at the expense of its logic, at the 
peril of its consistency ; and retreat 
from its speculative and practical 
dilemmas into vague metaphor and 
windy palaver. ‘Give me to drink 
mandragora.’ To explain and ex- 
tenuate the ‘ something in the world 
amiss’ does not belong to a philo- 
sophy which holds that the Here- 
after brings no healing on its wings. 

‘The great sin of great cities’ is, 
for instance, the most trying problem 
of our time. We are hardly yet pre- 
pared to legislate upon it; but legisla- 
tion must take place sooner or later ; 
and now is the opportunity for dis- 
cussing the subject rationally, and 
considering what remedies are likely 
to prove effective. Instead of doing 
so, our reverend author favours his 
hearers with a good many para- 
graphs of ingenious pathos, without 
a hint of remedy or reformation— 
unless, indeed, when he tells them 
that he has collected the statistics 
of the sin in Edinburgh, and that 
if they will continue to go on as 
they are now doing, ‘ he will explode 
the report as a bomb-shell upon the 
city’—a somewhat violent proceed- 
ing, surely, for a minister of the 
Gospel of peace. We ask again— 
What is the use of all this palaver? 
Preach it by all means; but why 
print it ? 

And yet there were many things 
that he might have profitably told 
his hearers, even from the pulpit. 
He might have told them that they 
themselves, by their cruel and heart- 
less code, were responsible for a 
large measure of the foul degrada- 
tion of English girlhood. He 
might have told them that, before 
they can hope to cure, they must 
consent to recognise the existence 
of the evil; that they must give up 
their fastidious scruples, and look 
the disease in the face without 
wincing : like practical physicians, 
who know the necessities of human 
society too well to rest satisfied 
with an imperial prohibition or a 
clerical threat. 

It would be curious to inquire 
what effect the Calvinism of the 
country has exerted upon its general 
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literature. a excepting the 
strictly theological writers, I do not 
think it has had much, if any. It 
was indeed the recoil from the rigid- 
ness of Calvinism which produced 
that great school of thinkers who, 
with David Hume in the van, headed 
the philosophical scepticism of the 
Continent. The bitterest invectives 
of Robert Burns were directed 
against the national creed. Byron, 
whatever he was, was not a lover 
of Geneva. Walter Scott hated a 
Cameronian as he hated the devil;— 
as much almost as he hated a Whig. 
Sir William Hamilton was vicious 
on the subject of Protestantism. 
During thirty years Francis Jeffrey 
and the Edinburgh Review were 
denounced for their epigrams and 
infidelity from every pulpit in the 
land. And the men who now repre- 
sent Scotch literature do not form, 
we think, any exception to the rule. 


But poets, as well as divines, are 
astir in the North. Professor 
Blackie, like a Child of the Mist, 
beats his breast disconsolately among 
the Deeside highlands. Bothwell is 
in a second edition. The spasmodic 
school are in possession of the 
capital. Mr, Alexander Smith has 
been writing the poems, as Dr. 
Guthrie has been preaching the 
sermons, of the City; and Mr. 
McDonald, whose Within and 
Without we noticed last year, has 
published a new volume of poetry. 

Of Mr. McDonald’s poems we 
need only say that they sustain the 
high opinion we formerly expressed 
ofthe melody of his versification, the 
spirit of his music, and his remark- 
able lyrical faculty, a faculty sui 
generis, and of all the most difficult 
for a poetical charlatan to affect. 
His religious temperament, his pro- 
found devotional feeling, the pecu- 
liar ideas in religion from which he 
derives most comfort, the human 
fatherhood as a type of the divine, 
the human family as God’s house- 
hold — the earth, are toourselves 
specially attractive and interesting 
features of his mind. But we prefer 
to select for extract a poem of a 
different cast; because it will show 
what we mean when we say that he 
is peculiarly a lyrical poet. It is 
the war-song of a Moslem returning 
from battle. 
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Oh ! the wine 
Of the vine 
Is a feeble thing : 
In the rattle 
Of battle 
The true grapes spring. 


When on force 
Of the horse, 
The arm flung abroad 
Is sweeping 
And reaping 
The harvest of God. 


When the fear 
Of the spear 
Makes way for its blow ; 
And the faithless 
Lie breathless 
The horse-hoofs below. 


The wave-crest, 
Round the breast, 
Tosses sabres all red ; 
But under 
Its thunder 
Is dumb to the dead. 


They drop 
From the top 
To the sear heap below ; 
And deeper 
Down steeper 
The infidels go. 


But bright 
Is the light 
On the true-hearted breaking ; 
Rapturous faces 
Bent. for embraces 
Wait on his waking. 


And he hears 
In his ears 

The voice of the river, 
Like a maiden, 
Love-laden, 

Go wandering ever. 


Oh! the wine 
Of the vine 
May lead to the gates ; 
But the rattle 
Of battle 
Wakes the angel who waits. 


To the lord 
Of the sword 
Open it must; 
The drinker, 
The thinker, 
Sits in the dust. 


He dreams 
Of the gleams 
Of their garments of white ; 
He misses 
Their kisses 
The maidens of light. 
They long 
For the strong, 
Who has burst through alarms, 
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Up, by the labour 
Of stirrup and sabre, 
Up to their arms. 


Oh! the wine of the grape is a 
feeble ghost ; 

But the wine of the fight is the joy 
of a host. 


Why does not Professor Aytoun 
illustrate the humorous side of 
human nature a little more fre- 
ye Firmilian is worth a 
ozen Bothwells. I believe Mr. 
Aytoun has really done good ser- 
vice to literature by aetng to 
ut down spasm summarily. He 
as partly succeeded—at least with 
the most notable member of the 
school; for we are sure that in 
Mr. Smith’s new volume there 
are not more than _half-a-dozen 
passages to which the word could 


apply. 

gs" it be honestly admitted at 
once that Mr. Smith’s poetry is in 
all respects improved. It is toned 
down and modulated. He speaks 
well, — without exaggeration or 
bombast ; like a highly cultivated 
Englishman, to say the least. The 
man who wrote these poems is 
fluent, even eloquent; he has a 
happy knack of expressing himself ; 
many of his brief sayings are preg- 
nant and Shakspearian ; that judg- 
ment all men of common candour, 
and who are not soured by profes- 
sional jealousy must pronounce. 
And that he is more, his noble 
idealization of Glasgow, through- 
out which there is no effort, no 
strain, though it moves in lofty 
numbers and ata difficult altitude, 
is sufficient in itself, we think, to 
prove. Noman except a born poet 
could have written that poem. No 
amount of mere literary cultiva- 
tion could have succeeded. We do 
not speak of the workmanship; it 
is, no doubt, cleanly cut, Roly 
chiselled ; but these are things that 
labour, without genius, may accom- 
plish; it is the imaginative fire 
which lights up that vast throng of 
gloomy and swarthy faces, and 
melts them into one towering form 
of woe and pain, like the lurid 
figure of the abies: with his 
whetted sword hanging over the 
accursed city, in Lorenzo’s picture, 
that indicates the poet, and the poet 
alone. 
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Afar, one summer, I was borne ; 

Through golden vapours of the morn, 
I heard the hills of sheep ; 

I trod with a wild ecstasy 

The bright fringe of the living sea, 
And on a ruined keep 

I sat, and watched an endless plain 

Blacken beneath the gloom of rain. 


O fair the lightly sprinkled waste 

O’er which a laughing shower has raced ! 
O fair the April shoots! 

O fair the woods on summer days, 

When a blue hyacinthine haze 
Is dreaming round the roots ! 

In thee, O City ! I discern, 

Another beauty, sad and stern. 


Draw thy fierce streams of blinding ore, 

Smite on a thousand anvils, roar 
Down to the harbour bars. 

Smoulder in smoky sunsets, flare 

On rainy nights, with street and square 
Lie empty to the stars. 

From terrace proud to alley base, 

I know thee as my mother’s face. 


When sunset bathes thee in his gold, 
In wreaths of bronze thy sides are rolled, 
Thy smoke is dusky fire ; 
And from the glory round thee poured 
A sunbeam like an angel’s sword, 
Shivers upon a spire. 
Thus have I watched thee, Terror! 
Dream ! 
While the blue night crept up the 
stream. 


And through thy heart as through a 


ream, 

Flows on that black disdainful stream, 
All scornfully it flows 

Between the huddled gloom of masts 

Silent as pines unvexed by blasts— 
*Tween lamps in streaming rows. 

O wondrous sight! O stream of dread ! 

O long dark river of the dead! 


While o’er thy walls the darkness sails, 

I lean against the churchyard rails ; 
Up in the midnight towers, 

The belfried spire, the street is dead, 

I hear in silence overhead, 
The clangs of iron hours : 

It moves me not—I know her tomb 

Is yonder in the shapeless gloom. 


The wild Train plunges in the hills, 

He shrieks across the midnight rills ; 
Streams through the shifting glare, 

The roar and flap of foundry fires 

That shake with light the sleeping shires ; 
And on the moorlands bare, 

He sees afar a crown of light 

Hang o’er thee in the hollow night. 


All raptures of this mortal breath, 
Solemnities of life and death, 
Dwell in thy noise alone ; 
Of me thou hast become a part, 
Some kindred with my human heart 
Lives in thy streets of stone. 
VOL. LVII. NO. CCCXXXVII. 
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The same may be said of ‘ Bar- 
bara in Heaven ;’ no one except a 
poet could have written it. 

Yet, love, I am unblest ; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like a desert wind without a 
place of rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from 
off that starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were stilled, for 
Death hath told you more 

Than the melancholy world doth know; 
things deeper than all lore 

You could teach me, Barbara. 

In vain, in vain, in vain. 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a 
mournful fringe of rain ; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud 
winds are in the tree ; 

Round selfish shores for ever moans the 
hurt and wounded sea ; 

There is no peace upon the earth, peace 
is with Death and thee, 

Barbara ! 


More tender and pathetic words 
have barely been written since 
Juliet died. 

Crities have lectured poets from 
the days of Odysseus; and with 
comparatively little result. Yet 
such is their disinterested ardour, 
that no failures can induce them to 
give up the task. I think the poet 
should regard his critic with a little 
more respect than he does; for all 

reat critics, like Longinus, or John 
Wilson, or Thomas, Lord Macaulay, 
are poets inembryo. We make no 
claim to be reckoned among these 
royal legislators of literature, and 
yet another of the Edinburgh fra- 
ternity whom in many respects we 
admire—Mr. Gerald Massey—will 
find the following remark, for in- 
stance, though it is one of the most 
elementary in criticism, of some 
service to him if he will study it. 

It is one great merit of Tennyson 
(as a man who undertakes to marry 
thoughts to words), that every word 
he uses has been scrupulously sifted 
—so scrupulously, that it fits in as 
no other word could do to the feel- 
ing he desires to present to us. 
And this is much more than a mere 
matter of wording; the more 
rigorous we are in our selection, the 
more various and versatile will be 
our poetry: while laxity, on the 
other hand, has a tendency to pro- 
duce monotony; because, by over- 
looking the niceties of expression, 

H 
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it fails to catch the more delicate 
shades of feeling—those shades 
which separate one feeling from 
another, and give each picturesque 
individuality. It brushes the 
down from the moth’s wing. It 
fuses the many into a mass wanting 
im definite identity and diversified 
outline. 

Now, Mr. Massey, are you sufli- 
ciently peremptory in your choice 
of words? Are you not disposed 
to be easily content, to give up the 
effort necessary to secure the very 
best, and to rest satisfied with a 
second-rate article? You may think 
this a matter of little moment ; but 
it is not so: and, if I am not mis- 
taken, it is the cause why several 
of your poems produce a most mono- 
tonous impression on the mind. 
It is all the more inexcusable in a 
writer who has naturally great 
wealth and fertility of expression. 

We have some scraps of advice of 
a different tenor for Mr. Smith's 
consideration. 

The charge of plagiarism may lie, 
we think, very lightly upon his con- 
science. Shakspeare has made that 
kind of conveyancing an English 
tradition. Poor drunken Greene 
indeed, over his sour Rhenish wine, 
endeavoured to convince his coun- 
trymen that stealing was not lawful, 
and that, in consequence, his great 
rival was ‘ an upstart crow bedecked 
in peacock’s feathers ;’ the peacock 
being Robert Greene, and the crow 
William Shakspeare. The attempt 
failed; the common sense of the 
country was too strong for Greene. 
There might be many King Lears 
before Shakspeare wrote, and whole 

assages from the old play might 
be transferred into his; but still, 


the one was distinctively Shak- 
speare’s Lear, and the other was 


not. We can compare the plays 
side by side yet—they are both in 
print; but it is impossible to lay 
our hands on that which makes the 
one an altogether different thing 
from the other. What is the vestal 
fire that turns their dross into his 
= We cannot tell. We only 

now by instinct that in the one 
case a master mind has been at work 
among the chambers of the old 
man’s brain, and with the rude 
materials furnished by the other 
has constructed a picture—the woful 
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and impotent madness of an un- 
coomaal king—which will fade not 
while time endures. 

But again, What is this nine- 
teenth century but the living out- 
come of some four thousand years ? 
We are our fathers’ sons. Our 
whole moral and intellectual life is 
derivative—derived from those who 
have lived and thought before us in 
the olden time. A man cannot 
escape from these influences if he 
would, and there is no reason 
why he should make the attempt. 
To be original in the way required 
by certain microscopic critics, the 
poet should be shut up from 
childhood, as fair Miranda on the 
desert island, and allowed no com- 
panion except Caliban. Mr. Smith 
fortunately, like every other poet 
worthy of the name, has had a dif- 
ferent kind of education: he has 
read our older and later dramatists, 
Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson: and all these 
great English thinkers have, as 
might be expected, influenced and 
moulded his mind. This is the 
inevitable result of being born in 
the nineteenth century: it might 
have been different had he been the 
Greek Homerus, and not the Eng- 
lish Smith: but we are not con- 
fident, for we rather suspect that 
Homer was by habit and repute a 
thief, and cribbed without the 
slightest compunction from every 
old ballad that came in his way, 
and that would serve his purpose. 

And our allusion to Homer re- 
minds us that Professor Wilson, in 
his. heroic Essays on the Greek 
Poets — heroic, for they were 
written by a hero—has treated this 
subject of plagiarism with the 
honesty and contempt that were 
natural to him. Let Mr. Smith 
read the following extract, and rest 
satisfied :— 

From Homer’s ‘ Golden Urn’ Virgil 
‘drew light ; and poets there have been, 
who, at the farthing rushlight of some 
poetaster, have kindled their own huge 
pine-torch, that far and wide has illumi- 
nated the horizon. What is the use of 
making comparisons between Homer 
and Virgil? Of each it may be said, in 
the mystic language of Wordsworth— 

‘ Thou—thou art not a child of Time, 

But offspring of the Eternal Prime.’ 


Virgil, according to ‘the whisper of 
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a faction,’ is an imitator. So is every 
great poet. Shakspeare was a thief, 
and Homer was a robber. Sympathy is 
one of the strengths of a poet's soul ; 
and sympathy, at its height and depth, 
works into imitation. Imitation, there- 
fore, is proof, power, test, trial, growth 
and result, cause and effect, of original 
genius. 

We cannot quit this subject with- 
out expressing our surprise at the 
indecent and reckless manner in 
which the charge of plagiarism 
against Mr. Smith has been pressed 
in certain quarters. The vindictive- 
ness, however, is not our concern; 
the critic may settle that question 
with his conscience; but we are at 
least entitled to complain that so 
piteous and lamentable a confusion 
of ideas should have been manifested 
by a journal which assumes to wield 
high critical sway in our world of 
letters. The intelligence, if not the 
integrity, of our censors is a matter 
in which all of us are interested. 

We have neither time nor patience 
to follow ‘this poetical detective 
through his dreary and unprofitable 
work. He has carved Keats and 
Shelley and Tennyson into such 
miserable morsels, that our favourite 
poets have in the mean time become 
an abomination in our eyes, and 
will not resume their honoured 
— on our shelves until they 

ave been fumigated, and purified 
from the unclean touch. Were we 
forced to analyse his fragments bit 
by bit, we should probably end by 
wishing both him and them with an 
individual who has shown an un- 
rivalled faculty for detecting the 
weak points of a man’s work and 
character. Let a few samples suf- 
fice; and that we may not be 
accused of any unfairness, we stu- 
diously select those which are most 
unfavourable to Mr. Smith. It 
would be a waste of time to inquire 
why, because Mr. Tennyson had 
said— 
When all the glens were drowned in 

azure gloom 
Of thunder-cloud, 


Mr. Smith was not entitled to refer 
to ‘a purple thunder-cloud,’ and so 
on. We are quite willing to take the 
cases that tell most strongly for the 
enemy, and we afe sure that very 
few sentences must convince our 
readers that the piteous confusion 
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of this critic’s ideas is not more 
noticeable than his perfect igno- 
rance of the simplest critical laws. 
A poet is not a plagiarist when 
he introduces words and objects 
into his poetry which have been 
previously in use. The sea, the 
stars, the flowers, have been intro- 
duced into all poetry. If two dis- 
tinct pictures, therefore, are painted 
of these objects, and if the two 
communicate distinct impressions, 
the one cannot be called a copy or 
theft from the other. Something 
more is needed to constitute pla- 
giarism. The ideas must resemble ; 
the point of view must be the same. 
The principle is clear; let us see 
how it has been applied, or rather 
violated :— 
Crrit ToRNEUR. 
The weeping sea, like one 
Whose milder temper doth lament the 
death 
Of him whom in his rage he slew, runs 
up 
The shore, embraces him, kisses his 
cheek, 
Goes back again, and forces up the sand 
To bury him, 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 
The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded 
bride, 
And in the fullness of his marriage joy 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud runs up to kiss her. 


Who Mr. Cyril Torneur may be, 
we do not happen to know; and 
his Atheist’s Tragedy, judging from 
its title and from this extract, is not 
exactly the sort of book we are 
anxious to study. But what is the 
aspect of the sea which he here com- 
memorates? His picture, though 
cloudy, confused, and coarsely 
painted, is that of the sea after a 
great storm—the repentant and re- 
morseful sea casting its burial sand 
upon the shore, which it is supposed 
to have murdered. The image is 
forced, clumsy, unnatural, and pro- 
foundly absurd; and if the rest of 
the Atheist’s Tragedy is of the 
same character, Mr. Cyril Torneur, 
we make bold to assert, must have 
spent the latter years of his life in 
an asylum for the insane. Had 
Mr. Smith repeated this rubbish, 
he would have merited condign 
punishment. But he has not said 
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the same thing, nor anything like 
it. He describes the sea, that has 
been wed immemorially to the shore, 
decorating his bride’s brow with 
jewel-like shells, retiring to admire, 
and then returning to embrace his 
tawny mistress. His description 
vividh impresses upon the mind 
the effect of sparkling ripples, break- 
ing in sunshine upon the yellow 
sands. The point of view, there- 
fore, is entirely different: in the 
one, the sea is distorted into a 
murderer; in the second, it is 
represented as a bridegroom; and 
the only reason why the passages 
= to touch at any point is, 
that each appropriates the same 
natural effect—an effect, we believe, 
that other people have occasionally 
noticed—the alternate advance and 
retreat of the waves. Now remem- 
ber that this is what the journal 
in question denominates gross 
plagiarism—‘ wondrously alike in 
image, thought, action, line, and 
word’—and then conceive the state 
of muddle in which the critic’s brain 
must be. 
SMITH. 
And by it lay a little green grave, 
Still as a couching lamb, 


WoORDSWORTH. 


As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb, 
Screened by its parent, so that little 
mound. 


We have not Wordsworth’s poem 
beside us, and cannot refer to the 
passage, but it is clear that the 
mound which he describes is in 
shadow, protected and shaded by 
some intervening object; and that 
to impress this fact upon us he in- 
troduces the sketch of the lamb 
screened from the sunshine by its 
mother. Mr. Smith, on the other 
hand, employs the comparison to 
indicate the absolute sttl/ness and 
repose of the child’s grave—like a 
wearied lamb asleep by itself on the 
hill-side. Both passages are very 
beautiful, but for our own part we 
prefer Mr. Smith’s: the couching 
and solitary lamb being more sug- 
gestive of a grave—especially of a 
child’s grave—than the two sheep 
stretched together. 

TENNYSON. 
Unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmer- 
ing square, 
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Smita. 
Then, slowly, I grew conscious that the 
dawn 
Filled the square window with his hate- 
ful face, 
Staring into the chamber of the dead. 


At a first glance, this charge of 
the indictment looks bad enough, 
but the most cursory analysis will 
serve to show its profound ab- 
surdity—we do not say dishonesty, 
for we are charitably desirous to 
ascribe the muddle to unalloyed 
stupidity. Mr. Tennyson describes 
a man over whose eyes the mists 
of death are creeping, and changing 
the sun-lighted casement into a 
glimmering square. Whether this 
is the appearance which a window 
assumes to a dying man may 
be doubted, for not many dying 
people are able to describe their 
impressions; so that the passage 
infers, for its production and com- 
prehension, a very considerable ex- 
ercise of the imagination. But 
Mr. Smith only essays to describe, 
and he does it with perfect truth- 
fulness, the impression which the 
intrusive dawn makes upon the suf- 
ferer who has watched all night in 
the chamber where the dead lie— 
an experience, alas! which most of 
us have had to learn. In the one 
case, the light departs because the 
eyes are dimmed; in the other, the 
light enters because the morning 
has risen, And that both poets 
should allude to ‘ square’ windows, 
will not appear so very remarkable 
when we consider that in this 
country, notwithstanding the lec- 
tures of Mr. Ruskin, his ‘ triple- 
arched casement’ has not yet been 
generally adopted. Can the force 
of dulness any farther go? 

One other passage and we have 
done, for we cannot afford to soil 
our fingers any longer with this 
dirty work :— 

SHELLEY. 

— the pebble-paven shore, 
Under the quick faint kisses of the sea, 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy. 

SMITH. 
A silent isle, on which the love-sick sea 
Dies with faint kisses and a murmur’d 
joy. 

These passageg are in one respect 
very much alike; and Mr. Smith 
may have cribbed the idea of the 
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sea ‘ kissing’ the land from Shelley, 
if he did not crib it from Homer, 
or from any other poet who has 
written about the sea since his time. 
This we grant. The utmost we here 
contend for is, that Mr. Smith's de- 
scription is the better of the two. 
In Shelley’s, the shore is endowed 
with vitality, and enjoys the kisses 
of a sea which may be either ani- 
mate or inanimate—for we speak of 
the breeze kissing our cheek, without 
thereby meaning to affirm that the 
breeze is alive ;—in Mr. Smith’s, it 
is the sea that is gifted with life; 
with life until upon the unmoved 
shore it ‘ dies with faint kisses and 
a murmured joy.’ And we take the 
liberty to say that, according to our 
humble judgment, Mr. Smith’s point 
of view is by much the more natural 
of the two; in as far as the idea of 
life is more fitly associated with the 
tumult and unrest of the sea, than 
with the solid land, which one can 
with difficulty realize ‘trembling 
and sparkling in an ecstasy.’ May 
not Mr. Smith, then, be permitted 
to improve an old-fashioned fancy, 
and to re-set and garnish it as seems 
to him most meet P 

So far for Mr. Smith’s assailants : 
will you, Mr. Smith, allow us to say 
a few words to yourself? If you 
cannot work out the suggestions we 
are going to offer, then we counsel 
you in perfect sincerity to cease 
from writing dramatic, and to write 
didactic poems in their place. If 
you had thrown the various reflec- 
tions upon nature and human life 
which oceupy the pages of City 
Poems into a poetical form resem- 
bling Thomson's Seasons or Words- 
worth’s Excursion, we have no 
hesitation in saying that you would 
have produced an effective poem. 
Your thoughts are quite as original 
as theirs, your language much more 
terse and pregnant. And yet your 
volume is eminently unsatisfactory 
and ineffective. Why? Because 
you have tried to be a dramatist— 
that is, you have tried to make us 
believe that you were not speaking 
in your own person; that some one 
you had imagined and created was 
speaking in your place. You chal- 
lenge us to estimate you as a 
dramatist; and when we read 
through your book as a drama, and 
find that it is not a drama, we are 
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unavoidably disappointed; and the 
apt epigram and the striking reflec- 
tion, instead of being relished as 
they would have been had they 
found an appropriate setting, are 
read at a Beal disadvantage. A 
sense of incongruity between the 
form and the material quite destroys 
the enjoyment of the reader. We 
do not say to you, as yet, that you 
must at once abandon the drama, 
for there are lyrical bursts here and 
there in your volume, where, under 
the pressure of a strong emotion, you 
lose the sense of your own per- 
sonality, that are, we think, essen- 
tially dramatic; but to produce a 
consistent and continuous dramatic 
poem there are many requisites to 
which you must attend in the mean 
time. 

Why do your Idyls of English 
life, for instance, differ so much from 
Mr. Tennyson's? ‘There are man 
points of resemblance — the rick 
colouring of feminine loveliness, the 
vivid descriptions of naturalscenery, 
for instance: and yet, while Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s are complete and satisfying 
to the mind, yours are not. Why? 
Because Mr. Tennyson has gained a 
clear insight into the characters of 
the men and women he introduces, 
and you have not. He gets a firm 
hold of them in the first place, and, 
having entered as it were into their 
hearts, then, and not till then, he 
writes, and with this result—that 
they are perfectly natural, perfectly 
consistent throughout. They are 
not pieces of brilliant patchwork. 
They never say anything merely 
because it is ornamental. When 
the laureate portrays a boy in a 
Glasgow factory, for instance, he 
does not think of putting into his 
mouth the beautiful descriptions 
and reflections which make your 
‘ Boy’s Poem’ in a certain sense the 
best that you have yet written. 
And why? Because he wants to 
bring the peculiar feelings of a boy 
vividly before us, and he has no 
wish whatever to unroll a pictu- 
resque panorama of the Clyde—no 
doubt a very good thing in itself, 
and on a fitting occasion, but quite 
irrelevant and incongruous to the 
main work he is then engaged on. 
Now you do not attend to this law. 
It is the Clyde, and not the boy, that 
you care about. There is barely an 
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expression in the mouth of any of 
your heroes which is characteristte ; 
which identifies him; which that 
man, and that man only, would use. 
And the result is, that not a single 
human being stands out clearly or 
articulately before us in your poetry: 
we get a dim and confused notion of 
a throng of somewhat blackened 
and dirty faces: as far as we can see, 
all very much alike, and bearing an 
unmistakeable resemblance to the 
Deus ex machina who stands in the 
background and pulls the strings of 
the puppet-show. 

The absence of vital energy is 
fatal to a dramatist. His actors 
must stand on their own feet, and 
not be indebted to any one else for 
support. And to the true dramatist 
this is congenial work. He has no 
satisfaction in describing—he must 
embody. It is a necessity of his na- 
ture. Now, our Scotch poet always 
seems thankful to get back to 
description. There he feels that he 
is on terra firma. He can describe 
a passion in two lines; he cannot 
embody one in forty pages. We 
say to Mr. Smith, Select your sub- 
ject, and then force your characters 
to work out their story, without a 
single word of description or expla- 
nation. Embody, do not describe. 
The result will be, no brilliant poetie 
mirage certainly, but, if you have 
the dramatic power in you at all, 
genuine smiles, genuine tears. 

And this brings us to speak of the 
selection of a subject. There are, 
it appears tous, two or three funda- 
mental mistakes in Mr. Smith's 
principle of choice. 

His story, in the first place, is 
seldom or never, in any sense of 
the term, of interest. We must say 
that in a world like this, where there 
are victories and defeats, and 
tragic issues of all sorts continually 
on the cards, it is a matter of as- 
tonishment to us how our modern 
poets should be unable to discover 
material of the right quality with 
which to work. We believe the 
explanation is that they do not look 
for it in the place where it is to be 
found. They are always hammer- 
ing at their own minds ; dissecting, 
analysing, hair-splitting; and they 
let the world and its pressing joys 
and sorrows go by without ever 
coming to close quarters with it at 
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any point. Now, Mr. Smith, this 
is a fatal mistake. It must be 
rectified if you wish your poetry 
to live. Go into real life. Study 
it, handle it, love it. Probably you 
will not believe us; yet it is quite 
true that even the red tape duties 
of the merest official bring him into 
contact every day of his life with 
sorrows and heroisms which stir 
his heart more than anything in all 
your poetry. We ourselves can 
vouch for it. 

Only yesterday, for instance, we 
were engaged in an inquiry as to the 
death of a man who had poisoned 
himself. It came out in evidence 
that he had been actively employed 
as a gamekeeper till the previous 
summer, when he was attacked 
with disease of the hip-joint, which 
incapacitated him for work. He 
had borne his affliction for a time 
pretty well; but the strong man 
grew weary of this sick life; and on 
the previous day, when his wife 
was in the byre milking the cows, 
he had quietly taken a dose of 
strychnine. I have seldom heard 
anything more moving than his 
wife’s narrative. She was yet a 
young woman; they had been 
married only a few years; their 
eldest child was not more than six 
or seven. ‘ He had been sair down- 
hearted,’ she said, ‘sin spring-time. 
He thought the doctor's stuff was 
na doing him good. Sometimes he 
was better, sometimes he was waur. 
Ae day he said to me quite serious 
that he thought he was going mad ; 
he felt sometimes as if he could bite 
—just like a mad dog. I said till 
him, “ O, Jamie man” (here she 
burst into tears, and the words came 
out between the sobs), “but you 
wouldna’ bite me?” and he said, 
“No, Mary, I wouldna’ touch you.” 
When I came in yestreen,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘he was turning about on 
the bench, where he used to lie, 
and he says to me, “ Mary, l’ve 
tried a rash cure. I’ve ta’en poison.” 
I ran up till him, and put my arms 
round his head, and says till him, 
“O Jamie, what gar’d you do that ?” 
“ Mary,” says he (here she burst 
into another violent fit of sobbing), 
“ Mary, I was weary o’ my life. I 
eould wark nane for mysel, and I 
was just hinderin’ you.”* Poor 
soul! How little he knew her. 
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She would have worked on till 
doomsday, till her feet were weary, 
till her eyes were dim, joyfully, 
with all her heart, if he would onby 
have believed it. But he didn’t; 
and so, with a mixture of selfishness 
and. unselfishness, the poor wretch 
put himself out of the way. 

Let me tell you another. A 
woman died suddenly last week in 
the upper part of the parish, and an 
official investigation in all such cases 
now takes place in Scotland. It 
was a lovely autumn evening when 
we arrived, after making our way 
through roads which I trust, for the 
sake of human nature, are found 
only in this part of the world. A 
wild out-of-the-way placeitappeared, 
lying on the verge of the cultivated 
country along low purple moors 
where we heard the crow of the gor- 
cock, and with a glimpse on the 
other side, over sand-hills and furzy 
bents, of the bright blue sea-line. 
The cottage was a miserable hovel 
with a couple of rooms—a but and 
a ben, as they say with us—and the 
father and mother of the dead 
woman, staid homely - looking 


eople who had seen some sixty or 
k y 


seventy years of this forlorn life, 
met us at the door. ‘Is’t for the 
papers?’ the old man asked us when 
we told him we had come to see his 
daughter. He had heard of the 
newspapers even up there ; so we 
had to explain to him that we were 
not reporters. ‘They took us into a 
kind of outhouse or shed where 
the body lay. The girl, she looked 
five or seven and twenty, had been 
ill since Martinmas, ‘just wasting 
away,’ her mother told us; and the 
previous day, after complaining of 
a pain in her left side and arm, she 
fell down suddenly, and was stone’ 
dead in five minutes. It was spasm 
of the heart, angina pectoris, the 
surgeon said at once. When they 
were writing down the depositions 
by the light of the fast fading twi- 
light outside, I went into the 
kitchen. A lad, six or seven years 
old, was sitting on astool beside the 
hearth, sobbing and moaning over 
the peat-fire on the floor. It was 
a long time before I could get the 
little fellow to speak; but. it came 
out at last—the old people had 
said their daughter was not married 
—that he ‘was greeting for his 
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“mither,’ the unmarried lassie who 


lay dead and cold in the next roone. 
What misery, and heart-breaking, 
and years of suffering even a mud- 
hovel can cover, you see. Surely 
if such things can happen in this 
desolate part of God’s world, and 
be seen of men, there must be many 
more worthy of note, most worthy 
of song, in those great cities where 
you live. Why is it that you 
will not give us a glimpse of the 
real heart-break sometimes in your 
poetry ? 

I have already indicated one 
reason; but there are others. The 
sympathies of our new poets are, so 
to speak, sectarian. ‘They do not 
occupy any wide human ground. 
There is, for instance, only one 
specimen of the male character that 
they seem to care about. I see no 
reason why their hero’s features 
should not be taken once in a way; 
but we do not want him always— 
especially as he is by no means a 

leasant or cheerful companion. 
Feven the grief of such a man—and 
pain, some one has said, is the 
deepest thing in our nature, and its 
manifestations must therefore neces+ 
sarily, in all circumstances, be some- 
what alike—is essentially one-sided, 
and in relation to the great mass of 
working men, women, and children, 
substantially wxtrue. It is at best 
an egotistical, highly - wrought, 
highly-refined despair that he in- 
dulges in. On the one side of it 
there is scepticism, on the other, 
selfishness. Now we ask you, Mr. 
Smith, to oblige us by giving up 
this gentleman. His feelings have 
no doubt been somewhat roughly 
handled; but so have those of most 
other people; and you will find that 
their sorrows afford a much more 
healthy and invigorating subject for 
contemplation. Select a catholic 
woe. Do not insist upon painting 
till the crack o’ doom, the curious 
eccentricities of a diseased liver, the 


jaded sensations of a used-up roué. 


You were intended for better things. 
We are sure you were. 

Again. The new poets lack ear- 
nestness. There is passion, perhaps, 
but there is not sincerity. One 
feels that the manner of saying a 
thing is a matter of much graver 
consideration to them than the 
thing itself. They do not care very 
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much whether it be true or not, if 
the epigram is neatly turned. Now 
we are convinced that this isa fatal 
mistake. All really great poetry 
is great because its maker felt that 
it was true to him, to his convictions, 
to his heart. Whatever was not so, 
however graceful it might seem to 
those who looked at it from the 
outside only, he knew to be trash 
and tinsel. Even though his own 
work, I am sure that he had no 
desire that it should live. Why 
should he? What right bas any 

try to endure which: is fictitious, 
untrue, cut off by its falseness from 
the eternal facts of man’s life? 
And the rule, observe, does not 
narrow by its application our 
respect for different schools. It 
does not prevent us from admiring 
the antithesis and artifice of Pope. 
The age to which Pope belonged 
was artificial and antithetical; and 
his poetry was its natural outcome. 
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He was its spokesman. Nor is sin- 
cerity inconsistent with the most 
erfect grace of form. In Memoriam 
1s probably the most polished and 
highly finished poem in the lan- 
guage but do you believe that 
(ir. Tennyson, when he said— 
Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die,— 
was not utterly in earnest, was not 
speaking his devoutest convictions ? 

But we must finish. The purple 
light is dying out of the west, and 
the shadows gather bleakly around 
the desolate sea. Huge white 
clouds rear their giant battlements 
along the horizon, charged with 
sleet and snow from Norwegian 
waters, which, when we wake to- 
morrow, will have whitened the 
country far and wide, and stilled 
the tumult in all your cities. The 
Winter is upon us. 

SHIRLEY. 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


HE success of Dr. Livingstone’s 
book on South Africa has been 
most remarkable, and it is not very 
easy to see why it should have been 
so great. The travels are interest- 
ing, the account of savage tribes is 
instructive, the scientific phenomena 
described are important and are 
very lucidly discussed; and, more 
than all, the character of the author 
stands revealed in his pages as that 
of a bold, sagacious, honest, and 
noble-minded man. But the book 
is not at all entertaining; it is put 
together with that looseness and 
disorder which marks almost every 
work that is the transcript of a 
diary; and after all, the South Afri- 
cans are not a portion of the human 
race about whom we can feel much 
enthusiasm. The class of readers 
who study every book of travels in 
order to extend their knowledge of 
the earth, its structure, and its in- 
habitants, will find abundant matter 
to repay them for studying the 
pages of Dr. Livingstone. But then 
this class is small. Probably it is 
neither as a traveller nor as a man 
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of science that Dr. Livingstone has 
enlisted so much popular sympathy, 
but as a missionary. We can only 
say that if this is so, the persons 
who ordinarily read records of mis- 
sionary labours may receive much 
pleasure and profit from Dr. Living- 
stone’s pages, if only they will take 
advantage of the opportunity of 
appreciating the example of a mis- 
sionary who writes very guardedly 
and reverently, and who has formed 
a most sober estimate of his position 
and his success. 

There are very few of our readers 
who will not at some time read this 
work, or a portion of it, for them- 
selves. We need not therefore speak 
of it in any great detail. But we 
think they will find it rather difficult 
at first to follow the thread of the 
narrative, which is broken by innu- 
merable digressions. It may be of 
service to them, therefore, to know 
the outline of Dr. Livingstone’s 
journeys before they begin to read 
his work. We shall endeavour to 
state as briefly and clearly as is in 
our power, what Dr. Livingstone 
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did, where he went, and what were 
his objects in going; we shall then 
direct attention to a few of the 
natural and social phenomena which 
are most worthy of remark in his 
records of travel. For minuter 
details we must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 

A slight personal sketch precedes 
the maim subject. Dr. Livingstone 
begins his account of his family with 
his great-grandfather, who fell at 
the battle of Culloden, fighting for 
the old line of kings. His grand- 
father was a small farmer in Ulva, 
where his ancestors had lived for 
many generations, and where they 
were happily converted from Catho- 
licism to Protestantism by the laird 
coming round with a man who had 
a yellow staff, which would seem to 
have attracted more attention than 
his teaching, for the new religion 
went long afterwards by the name 
of ‘ the religion of the yellow stick.’ 
Finding his farm in Ulva insufficient 
to support his family, the grand- 
father removed to a Jarge cotton 
manufactory on the Clyde. Of all 
his sons, one only stayed at home, 
the others all entering the royal 
service as soldiers or sailors. This 
one was Dr. Livingstone’s father ; 
and both he and his wife were ex- 
cellent specimens of that pious, 
respectable, sterling character which 
so honourably distinguishes the best 
of the Scotch poor. At the age of 
ten David was put in the factory as 
a piecer, but he was determined not 
to neglect his education. With a 
part of his first week’s wages he 
purchased Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
of Latin, and pursued the study of 
that language for many years after- 
wards with unabated ardour, at an 
evening school which met between 
the hours of eight and ten. He 
determined, when still a boy, to 
devote himself to missionary work, 
and accordingly set himself to obtain 
a medical education. The mere 
fact that under such unfavourable 
circumstances he saw so clearly 
that something more was necessary 
for the due discharge of his task 
than religious fervour, showed the 
strength of his mind ; and he tells us 
enough of his boyhood to make it 
evident that it was to his intense 
love of nature that he owed this 
superiority. He made himself ac- 
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quainted with the botany and 
geology of Lanarkshire, and having 
subsequently gone through the 
medical curriculum at Glasgow, he 
was admitted a Licentiate of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He had intended to make China the 
scene of his ne labours, but 
it happened that at the time when 
his choice had to be made, the 
Chinese war was going on. This 
induced him to think of South 
Africa as a better field, and after 
going through some previous theo- 
logical training, he went in 1840 to 
Cape Town as an emissary of the 
London Missionary Society. 

The first twelve chapters of Dr. 
Livingstone’s book contain a narra- 
tive of his life before he set out on 
his journeys of discovery. The next 
eight chapters recount the history 
of his first journey, and the remain- 
der of the volume is devoted to the 
record of his second and longest 
journey. It is necessary, for the 
purposes of clearness, to keep these 
three portions of the book as dis- 
tinct as possible. Over the first 
portion we may pass rapidly, as it 
consists rather of a series of anec- 
dotes and observations than of a 
consecutive story. But the journeys 
which have opened a new country 
and given a promise of a new sphere 
for British enterprise and missionary 
labour, require a more careful stud y- 

The general instructions which 
Dr. Livingstone received from the 
directors of the Society, led him, as 
soon as he reached Kuruman, their 
farthest inland station from the 
Cape, to turn his attention to the 
north. For some years he devoted 
himself to working among the 
Bechuana tribes, whose territory 
lies between Kuruman and a mis- 
sionary station of more recent date, 
Kolobeng, about three hundred miles 
to the north of Kuruman. Sechele, 
the chieftain, was very friendly, and 
rendered Dr. Livingstone every 
assistance in his power. The natives 
also are a mild, inoffensive race, 
and Dr. Livingstone might have re- 
mained longer amongst them had 
not it been for his own eagerness for 
travel, and also for the hostility of 
the refugee Boers, who have fled 
from the English dominion and set 
up a nigger-driving Republic in the 
neighbourhood of Kolobeng. At 
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last the ruffians destroyed the sta- 
tion, and Dr. Livingstone was obliged 
to seek another opening for his 
efforts. He found that the natives 
all agreed in extolling the power 
and the high character of a chieftain 
named Sebituane, who lived far to 
the north in a valley of waters, and 
ruled over a great people. Dr. 
Livingstone was attracted by the 
account, and determined to make 
his way to Sebituane’s territory. 
He accordingly started from Kolo- 
beng on the 1st of June, 1849, in 
company with two other English- 
men, Messrs. Oswell and Murray. 
They traversed the eastern border 
of the great Kalahari Desert, and on 
the 1st of August discovered the 
Lake Ngami. But here their pro- 
gress was checked, for the chief 
whom they found in authority on 
the lake district refused to furnish 
them with guides to Sebituane, and 
the party accordingly returned to 
their starting-point. 

While working among the 
Bechuanas, Dr. Livingstone had 
married a daughter of Mr. Moffat, 
the well-known missionary, and 
determined to effect the object on 
which he had set his heart: he 


made a second —— in the 


spring of 1850, taking with him 
Mrs. Livingstone and his three 
children. He again reached Lake 
Ngami, but was obliged to return 
once more, as two of his children 
caught a fever. A third expedition 
was more successful, and this time 
Dr. and Mrs. Livingstone, with 
their children, really got to Sebi- 
tuane, and were most kindly 
received by him. He was very 
desirous to open an _ intercourse 
with Europeans, and gladly seized 
the opportunity offered him. His 
people were called the Makololo, 
and under his guidance had be- 
come a great conquering tribe, and 
held the population of a vast dis- 
trict in a subjection more or less 
complete. Shortly, however, after 
Dr. Livingstone’s arrival, Sebituane 
died; but this did not prevent Dr. 
Livingstone from exploring the 
adjacent country; and in the end 
of June, 1851, he had the satisfac- 
tion of discovering the river Zam- 
besi in the centre of the continent, 
a river with which his name will 
henceforth be inseparably connected. 
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He at once perceived the great 
effect on the central tribes which 
would be produced if he could, by 
making the course of the Zambesi 
known, open a channel for the 
introduction of European produce 
from the coast into the interior. 
He resolved to devote himself to 
attempting the discovery, and as a 
preliminary step, thought it neces- 
sary to send his wife and children 
to England. He returned with 
them to the Cape, and having 
retraced his. steps, reached Lin- 
yanti, the principal settlement of 
the Makololo, on the 23rd of May, 
1853- He here found a new chief, 
named Sekeletu, in power, but was 
received with equal eagerness, and 
had every assistance afforded him 
for the suecessfal prosecution of his 
first great journey of discovery. 
We will give the general pro- 
gramme of this journey before we 
touch upon any of its incidents. 
From Sesheke, the nearest point 
to Linyanti, watered by the Zam- 
besi, this great river runs in a course 
nearly due east to the coast, where 
it falls into the sea in a district 
forming part of the Portuguese 
settlement of Mozambique. Above 
Sesheke it runs from north to south, 
and after it has turned to the east- 
ward, where its sources lie, the 
northerly channel is continued by a 
great tributary called the Leeba. 
Dr. Livingstone purposed pursuing 
the northerly course up the Zam- 
besi and the Leeba until! he reached 
a point in the latitude of Loanda, 
a Portuguese town on the western 
coast, forming part of the settle- 
ment of Angola. From this point 
he expected to be carried westward 
by the course of the Congo. But 
instead of running westward, the 
Congo runs northward until near its 
junction with the sea, and so does 
the Kasye, its greattributary. Dr. 
Livingstone had therefore to make 
a land journey from the Leeba to 
Loanda, and cross the Kasye and 
the Congo. The five great points 
of his first journey, which was from 
Linyanti to Loanda, were therefore, 
1. His arrival at the valley of the 
Zambesi. 2. His arrival at the junc- 
tion of the Zambesi with the Leeba. 
3- His arrival at Lake Dilolo, from 
whence issue thewaters of the Leeba. 
4. His crossing, on his land journey, 
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the Kasye. 5. His crossing the 
Congo. Dr. Livingstone left Lin- 
yanti on Nov. rith, 1853 (p. 231), 
reached the confluence of the Zam- 
besi and the Leeba on December 
27th, 1853 (p. 263), arrived at Lake 
Dilolo, February 20th, 1854 (p.324), 
crossed the Kasye on February 
27th (p. 332), crossed the Conzo on 
April 4th (p. 364), and arrived at 
Loanda on May gist, 1854 (p. 389). 
If any of our readers attempt, as 
they peruse Dr. Livingstone’s unme- 
thodical narrative, to bring the facts 
definitely before themselves, they 
will, we think, mapratats the advan- 
tage of having this key to his route. 
There is no index to the volume, 
and it often costs a long search to 
find where the principal points of 
his journey are described. 

he ascent of the Zambesi fur- 
nished little matter for travellers’ 
stories, and Dr. Livingstone has 
nothing to tell us but the habits 
and appearance of the animals that 
live in its waters or haunt its banks. 
One of the habits of birds, observed 
by Dr. Livingstone himself, deserves 
mention. The fish-hawk, a bird 
with a white head and neck, and a 
chocolate-coloured body, lives on 
fish, which it kills with its talons. 
But it is sometimes too idle to kill 
the fish for itself. Accordingly, 
when it is soaring overhead, and 
sees a pelican fishing beneath, it 
watches till a fine fish is safe in the 
pelican’s pouch; then descending, 
not very quickly, but with consi- 
derable noise of wing, it makes the 
pelican look up to see what is the 
matter, and as the hawk comes near, 
the pelican opens its mouth to utter 
a shrill ery. This enables the 
hawk to whisk the fish out of the 
pee upon which the pelican 
egins fishing again. There are 
other interesting notices of birds 
in this part of the book, but we 
must leave our readers to peruse 
them in the work itself. There is, 
however, one passage which we will 
not omit in speaking of Dr. Living- 
stone’s ascent of the Zambesi. It 
deseribes the daily routine of his 
water journey, and shows us very 
clearly what the work he went 
through really was. Certainly, tra- 
velling in South Africa is not very 
amusing or very agreeable. The 
account seems as follows :— 
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When under weigh our usual proce- 
dure is this :—We get up a little before 
five in the morning ; it is then. begin- 
ning to dawn. While I am dressing, 
coffee is made; and, having filled my 
pannikin, the remainder is handed to 
my companions, who eagerly partake of 
the refreshing beverage. The servants 
are busy loading the canoes, while the 
principal men are sipping the coffee, 
and, that being soon over, we embark. 
The next two hours are the most plea- 
sant part of the day’s sail. The men 
paddle away most vigorously; the 
Barotse, being a tribe of boatmen, have 
large, deeply-developed chests and shoul- 
ders, with indifferent lower extremities. 
They often engage in loud scolding of 
each other, in order to relieve the 
tedium of their work. About eleven we 
land, and eat any meat which may have 
remained from the previous evening 
meal, or @ biscuit with honey, and drink 
water. 

After an hour’s rest we again embark 
and cower under an umbrella. The 
heat is oppressive, and, being weak 
from the last attack of fever, I cannot 
land, and keep the camp supplied with 
flesh. ‘The men, being quite uncovered 
in the sun, perspire profusely, and in 
the afternoon begin to stop, as if waiting 
for the canoes which have been left 
behind. Sometimes we reach a sleep- 
ing-place two hours before sunset, and, 
all being troubled with languor, we 
gladly remain for the night. Coffee 
again, and a biscuit, or a picce of 
coarse bread made of maize meal, or 
that of the native corn, make up the 
bill of fare for the evening, unless we 
have been fortunate enough to kill 
something, when we boil a potful of 
flesh. This is done by cutting it up 
into long strips and pouring in water 
till it is covered. When that is boiled 
dry, the meat is considered ready. 


Dr. Livingstone arrived at Lake 
Dilolo on the 20th of February, 1854, 
a small sheet of water, chiefly re- 
markable as forming the watershed 
between the eastern and western 
rivers. Here he turned off almost 
at right angles to his previous course, 
and thenceforward travelled in a 
westerly direction. A week later he 
reached the first of the two great 
rivers he had to cross—the Kasye. 
He describes it as a most beautiful 
river, and very like the Clyde. The 
slope of the valley down to the 
stream was about five hundred yards, 
and finely wooded. The river itself 
was about a hundred yards broad, 
and wound slowly from side to side 
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in a beautiful green len, taking a 
direction to the north and north-east. 
His guide informed him that if he 
ne along it for months he would 
return without seeing the end of it. 
His object, however, was to cross 
it, not to follow its course, and he 
accomplished the task without much 
difficulty, but met with an adventure 
which, slight in itself, showed that he 
was now approaching the tribes that 
had been corrupted by contact with 
the white man. <A knife was dropped 
by one of the tribe holding the 
eastern bank of the river, in order to 
entrap Dr. Livingstone’s men, and 
a lad fell into the snare and picked 
the knife up. Nothing was said 
until the travelling party was di- 
vided by half their number having 
crossed the stream. Then the charge 
was made that one of the strangers 
had stolen aknife. Dr. Livingstone, 
certain of his people’s honesty, told 
the complainant to search the lug- 
gage, whereupon the lad who had 
picked up the knife came forward 
and told what he had done. The 
owner demanded compensation, and 
succeeded in making the boy take a 
valuable shell off his neck and give 
it as a peace-offering. After the 
passage of the river had been 
effected, the tribes were still more 
extortionate, and the Chiboque ac- 
tually refused a passage except on 
payment of tribute; and as one of 
the Makololo, Dr. Livingstone’s 
companions, had by accident spat 
on one of the Chiboque, it was in- 
timated that the fine must be a 
heavy one. At first a man was 
asked in order to be made a slave. 
This was resolutely refused, as was 
the next demand of a gun. Dr. 
Livingstone, wishing to effect acom- 
promise, then gave a shirt, but the 
Chiboque were not satisfied and 
threatened violence. Dr. Living- 
stone determined to fight rather than 
yield, and drew up his men in an 
attitude of defence so imposing that 
the Chiboque gave way, and agreed 
to accept an ox as payment in full. 
The demand for an ox was made so 
frequently by other tribes through 
whom Dr. Livingstone’s band suc- 
cessively passed, that almost the 
whole stock was exhausted, and the 
travellers would have been stripped 
of their oxen if Dr. Livingstone had 
not very fortunately noticed that an 
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ox which had lost part of its tail had 
been on one occasion rejected. He 
conjectured that the natives sup- 
posed that the tail had been cut off 
in order to insert witchcraft medi- 
cine, and accordingly he cut short 
the tails of the oxen that remained. 
The device succeeded, and thence- 
forward there were no more demands 
for oxen. These stories are chiefly 
worth noticing because they show 
that where the intercourse between 
the white man and the natives is 
indirect and precarious, instead of 
direct and continual, the natives 
are lowered and corrupted. The 
old savage notions of hospitality and 
kindness die out, and the commer- 
cial wish to make a good bargain is 
substituted. But the commerce is 
not regular or large enough to ex- 
pand their minds, or teach them 
their true interests, and thus it is 
invariably found that savage tribes 
on the borders of civilization suffer 
by their proximity to the superior 
race. 

Dr. Livingstone had expected to 
find the river Coanza running in a 
westerly direction where he now 
was, but it proved that the maps 
were wrong, and that the Coanza has 
only a very short channel before it 
enters the sea. After a weary pas- 
sage through a country covered with 
thick forests and soaked with heavy 
rains, he reached the Congo at the 
beginning of April. This river, one 
of the noblest in South Africa, is 
described so well by Dr. Living- 
stone that we will lay the passage 
before our readers :— 


Below us lay the valley of the 
Quango. If you sit on the spot where 
Mary Queen of Scots viewed the battle 
of Langside, and looked down on the vale 
of Clyde, you may see in miniature the 
glorious sight which a much greater and 
richer valiey presented to our view. It 
is about a hundred miles broad, clothed 
with dark forest, except where the 
light-green grass covers meadow-lands 
on the Quango, which here and there 
glances out in the sun as it wends its 
way to the north. The opposite side of 
this great valley appears like a range of 
lofty mountains, and the descent into it 
about a mile, which, measured perpen- 
dicularly, may be from a thousand to 
twelve hundred feet. Emerging from 
the gloomy forests of Londa, this mag- 
nificent prospect made us all feel as if 
a weight had been lifted off our eyelids. 
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Acloud was passing across the middle 
of the valley, from which rolling thunder 
pealed, while above all was glorious 
sunlight ; and when we went down to 
the part where we saw it passing, we 
found that a very heavy thunder-shower 
had fallen under the path of the cloud : 
and the bottom of the valley, which 
from above seemed quite smooth, we 
discovered to be intersected and fur- 
rowed -by great numbers of deep-cut 
streams. Looking back from below, 
the descent appears as the edge of a 
table-land, with numerous indented 
dells and spurs jutting out all along, 
giving it a serrated appearance. Both 
the top and sides of the sierra are 
covered with trees, but large patches of 
the more perpendicular parts are bare, 
and exhibit the red soil, which is general 
over the region we have now entered. 


After the Congo, or Quango, was 
crossed, the travellers were in Por- 
tuguese territory, and were most 
kindly received by the half-castes 
who occupied the first settlement 
on the borders of the river. This 
village, called Cassenge, is composed 
of thirty or forty traders’ houses, 
scattered about without any re- 
gularity, and built of wattle and 
daub. All the traders are officers 
in the Portuguese militia, and are 
prevented by the Government from 
crossing the Quango, as they must 
be protected if they once cross, and 
this would lead to constant skir- 
mishes with the natives. Dr. 
Livingstone in mentioning this ex- 
presses an opinion, which he else- 
where repeats, that our Caffre wars 
might have been prevented, and 
that if proper precautions had been 
taken, and the conduct of the co- 
lonists rigidly examined, it would 
have been proved that the fault did 
not lie with the savage, and that 
recourse to force was unnecessary 
and very unjust towards the Caffres. 

The Portuguese settlers of the 
outlying districts of Angola live in 
as rough a way, with as much of 
barbarism and as little of civiliza- 
tion, as any civilized men in the 
world. They have neither doctor, 
apothecary, school, nor priest, and 
when taken ill trust to each other 
and to Providence. Easter-day fell 
while Dr. Livingstone was at 
Cassenge, and it was celebrated by 
a salute of cannon, and by dressing 
up a figure intended to represent 
Judas Iscariot, which was placed on 
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an ox and paraded through the 
village amid the curses of the in- 
habitants. In the afternoon the 
commandant gave a grand dinner, 
where Irish butter and English 
beer made a part of the entertain- 
ment. The great resources of the 
country are almost entirely wasted 
by the Portuguese. The magni- 
ficent valley of the Quango, where 
corn might be grown and cattle fed 
to an incalculable extent, contri- 
butes almost nothing to the support 
of man under their management. 
They display none of the energy or 
life of a growing or great nation. 
Stagnation and decay, moral and 
physical, oppress the whole settle- 
ment. But if the settlers have few 
great qualities they have many 
good ones. They are kind and 
hospitable in the extreme, and the 
Government has shown its anxiety 
to do right by suppressing slavery, 
and strives to-do all that is in its 
ower to foster enterprise and trade. 
Nowhere, again, are half-castes so 
well treated. ‘It was particularly 
gratifying to me,’ says Dr. Living- 
stone, ‘to view the liberality with 
which people of colour were treated 
by the Portuguese. Instances so 
common in the south, in which half- 
caste children are abandoned, are 
rare here.’ Throughout his account 
of them, Dr. Livingstone evidently 
struggles between a strong perso- 
nal liking for and gratitude to his 
Angolese acquaintance, and his 
appreciation of the lamentable 
feebleness with which the Portu- 
guese nation has used the oppor- 
tunities entrusted to it. 

Dr. Livingstone was most. cor- 
dially welcomed by the Bishop of 
Angola when, on the last day of 
May, 1854, he reached Loanda. This 
place has been a very considerable 
city, but is now in a state of decay. 
It contains about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, most of whom are 
people of colour; and has buildings 
which —_ of a past magnificence, 
7 two cathedrals, one of 
which, once a Jesuit College, is now 
converted into a workshop. The 
Jesuits were the best friends to 
Loanda, and after the expulsion of 
the order the city rapidly fell into 
decay. Considering that Dr. 
Livingstone is a Scotch dissenting 
missionary, the impartial and can- 
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did way in which he speaks of the 
Jesuits is very remarkable. He 

raises the devoted attention they 
Sosteued on the education of the 
people, the effects of which are still 
rEnenes and he sympathizes with 
their interest in scientific pursuits, 
and in their anxiety to make the 
most of their knowledge of nature— 
as a proof of which he mentions that 
they imported some of the fine old 
Mocha seed, whence has arisen the 
great excellence of the Angola 
coffee. 

After. spending nearly four 
months in Loanda, Dr. Livingstone 
turned his face eastward with his 
Makololos, who had been exceed- 
ingly entertained and impressed by 
all they had seen in the large city 
of the white men, and more than 
all by two English men-of-war 
lying in the harbour. Owing to 
the very frequent attacks of fever 
which prostrated his strength, Dr. 
Livingstone spent a year on his 
way back from Loanda to Linyanti. 
He was received with the liveliest 
interest and the warmest congratu- 
lations by his friend Sekeletu. He 
and the Makololo tribe expressed 
great satisfaction with the route 
opened up to the west, and it was 
seriously debated whether it would 
not be expedient for the tribe to 
move to a valley higher up the 
Zambesi in order to be so much the 
nearer to Loanda. But Dr. Living- 
stone did not consider that his suc- 
cess was very great. Itis true that 
he had shown the central tribes how 
they might communicate with the 
sea coast, but he had not found any 
possibility of opening a great high- 
way of commerce either by land or 
water. The direction in which he 
had ascertained the rivers to run, 
prevented his thinking of employing 
them; and even in the Portuguese 
territories there was nothing like a 
road made. He therefore deter- 
mined to try whether the eastern 
rivers did not offer a better pros- 
pect, and rejecting the advice of 
some Arabs who recommended him 
to try the route across the land to 
Zanzibar, he resolved to follow the 
course of the Zambesi with the 
hopes of reaching the Portuguese 
settlement of Kilimane, at the mouth 
of that river; and on the grd of 
November, 1855, he once more bade 
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adieu to his friends at Linyanti, 
and, accompanied by Sekeletu and 
about two hundred followers, set out 
on his second journey of discovery. 

The course of the Zambesi is in 
the shape of a horse-shoe. It takes 
its rise in a system of shallow lakes 
which, if we look at the whole 
breadth of the map of the continent, 
seem to lie near the east coast. It 
then flows to the west until it is 
joined by the Leeba, flowing from 
the north, and then turns southward 
as far as Sesheke, a point distant 
perhaps a hundred and fifty miles 
from Linyanti, whence it flows to 
the sea in a direction almost due 
east. Dr. Livingstone in his first 
journey had started from Sesheke, 
and gone northwards, up the stream ; 
in his second journey he proposed 
to start from the same point down 
the stream. His object was first 
to reach Tete, the furthest outlying 
settlement of the Portuguese in 
the poeenmase of Mozambique, 
and thence to proceed to the coast, 
where he expected to find the set- 
tlement of Kilimane at the mouth 
of the river. He carefully examined 
the wonderful Victoria Falls near 
Sesheke, where a deep fissure in the 
rocks gives the Zambesi a new 
direction, and then struck across the 
land on the northern bank of the 
river, intending to strike the course 
of the Zambesi again at the point 
where it receives the tributary 
waters of the Kafue, a distance of 
about three hundred miles. On his 
arriving at the district through 
which the Kafue passes, he found 
that long chain of hills here skirted 
the Zambesi, commanding a large 
tract of fertile land around them, 
and with the broad and navigable 
stream of that river flowing at their 
feet to give a channel of communi- 
cation. It is on this structure of 
the geography of the district that 
Dr. Livingstone founds his chief 
hopes of civilizing Central Africa. 
The hills afford a residence free 
from malaria, and perfectly healthy 
for Europeans: the land around will 
grow sugar and cotton, and there is 
a river to carry off the produce. 
The natives are accustomed to 
labour, and have already some 
notion of cultivating the ground. 
But on going further east, and as he 
drew near the Loangwa, another 
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tributary of the Zambesi flowing 
into it about two hundred miles 
lower down than the junction of the 
Kafue, Dr. Livingstone found the 
tribes very hostile, irritated by the 
slave-trade which had gone on 
amongst them, and hating the Por- 
tuguese, between whom and the 
tribes still nearer Tete a war had 
very recently been raging. The 
travellers crossed the Zambesi, and 
left its channel in order to shorten 
the way to Tete, situated on the 
southern bank of the river, which 
makes a curve before reaching it. 
They arrived at Tete on March 3rd, 
1856, and were most hospitably re- 
ceived by the Portuguese. After 
staying there some time, and passing 
by the settlement of Senna, they 
reached Kilimane on the 20th May, 
but found that the river which flows 
into the sea by several mouths no 
longer fills the Kilimane channel, 
the main body of its waters being 
now carried into the sea at a point 
about seventy miles to the south. 
At Kilimane Dr. Livingstone was 
picked up by an English auenine 
that had been ordered to keep a 
look-out for him, and returned to 
England at the end of last year. 
When we have finished the pe- 
rusal of his second journey, we are 
in a position to make some estimate 
of the result of Dr. Livingstone’s 
discoveries. In the first place, the 
real mouth of the Zambesi, known 
by the separate name of the Luabo, 
has been ascertained by the re- 
searches of British naval officers to 
be navigable. Coupling this with 
what was ascertained by Dr. Living- 
stone, we know that the river is 
navigable for vessels of small 
draught for three hundred miles 
from its mouth as high as a rapid a 
little above Tete, and that above 
this rapid it is navigable for three 
hundred miles further into the in- 
terior. Vessels would thus be 
brought to the foot of the hills, and 
into the midst of a population in- 
clined to receive Europeans kindly, 
and to work under their direction. 
Dr. Livingstone wishes that a chain 
of stations, partly mercantile and 
partly missionary, should be esta- 
lished in these hills, and the 
natives encouraged to grow cotton 
under the superintendence of Eng- 
lishmen. He is anxious to explain 
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that the only real road to wealth 
must be sought by those who begin 
commercial intercourse with Central 
Africa in the cultivation of the soil, 
as the Portuguese already buy u 

the gold and ivory of the inlan 

tribes. That the cultivation of the 
soil will answer, and that a great 
supply of cotton may in time be 
obtained from South Africa, Dr. 
Livingstone feels confident ; and he 
expresses equal confidence as to the 
salutary effect on the natives pro- 
duced by a regular intercourse with 
them, and by their introduction to 
sources of wealth which they will 
share with their teachers and 
superintendents. Dr. Livingstone’s 
general view of the prospects held 
out by the scheme, and of the com- 
parative advantages of approaching 
Central Africa from the east and 
from the west respectively, are set 
forth in the following passage :— 


It ison the Anglo-American race that 
the hopes of the world for liberty and pro- 
gressrest. Now it is very grievous to find 
one portion of this race practising the 
gigantic evil, and the other aiding, by 
increased demands for the produce of 
slave-labour, in perpetuating the. enor- 
mous wrong. The Mauritius, a mere 
speck on the ocean, yields sugar, by 
means of guano, improved machinery, 
and free labour, equal in amount to 
one-fourth part of the entire consump- 
tion of Great Britain. On that island, 
land is excessively dear, and far from 
rich : no crop can be raised except by 
means of guano, and labour has to be 
brought all the way from India. But 
in Africa the land is cheap, the soil 
good, and free labour is to be 
found on the spot. Our chief hopes 
rest with the natives themselves ; and if 
the point to which I have given promi- 
nence, of healthy inland commercial 
stations, be realized, where all the pro- 
duce raised may be collected, there is 
little doubt but that slavery among our 
kinsmen across the Atlantic will, in 
the course of some years, cease to 
assume the form of a necessity to even 
the slaveholders themselves. Natives 
alone can collect produce from the more 
distant hamlets, and bring it to the 
stations contemplated. This is the 
system pursued so successfully in 
Angola. If England had possessed 
that strip of land, by civilly declining 
to enrich her ‘Frontier colonists’ by 
*Caffre wars,’ the inborn energy of 
English colonists would have developed 
its resources, and the exports would not 
have been £100,000.as now, but one 
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million at least. The establishment of 
the necessary agency must be a work of 
time, and greater difficulty will be ex- 
perienced on the eastern, than on the 
western side of the continent, because 
in the one region we have a people who 
know none but slave-traders, while in 
the other we have tribes who have felt 
the influence of the coast missionaries, 
and of the great Niger expedition ; one 
invaluable benefit it conferred was the 
dissemination of the knowledge of 
English love of commerce and English 
hatred of slavery, and it therefore was 
no failure. But on the east, there is 
a river which may become a good path- 
way to a central population who are 
friendly to the English ; and if we can 
conciliate the less amicable people on 
the river, and introduce commerce, an 
effectual blow will be struck at the 
slave-trade in that quarter. By linking 
the Africans there to ourselves, in the 
manner proposed, it is hoped that their 
elevation will eventually be the result. 
It is evident that the feasibility 
of the scheme must greatly depend 
on the countenance afforded to it 
by the Portuguese. Dr. Living- 
stone tells us that they have of late 
ears shown an enlightened and 
liberal spirit, and a sincere desire 
to develop the resources of Eastern 
Africa, by proclaiming Mozambique 
a free port. The settlers were in- 
variably very kind and cordial to Dr. 
Livingstone, and the King has sent 
out orders to support Dr. Living- 
stone’s Makololo companions until 
he returns to claim them. The Por- 
tuguese Home Government seems 
anxious to tread in a wise path, and 
readily supports every proposal for 
the abolition of slavery and the 
elevation of the natives. But un- 
fortunately the local government 
of Mozambique is in the last stage 
of weakness and decay. Itis worse 
than powerless, for all that it 
succeeds in doing is to irritate, not 
subdue, the border tribes. Nothing 
can be more melancholy than the 
picture drawn by Dr. Livingstone 
of the two settlements of Tete 
and Senna. ‘Compared with what 
it was,’ he says ‘Tete is a 
ruin. The number of Portuguese 
is very small; if we exclude the 
military, it is under twenty.’ A 
few pages later he thus writes, 
‘I thought the state of Tete quite 
lamentable, but that of Senna was 
ten times worse. At Tete there 
is some life, here everything is in a 
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state of stagnation and ruin.’ Now, 
a very weak government, however 
well disposed, is always a difficult 
government to deal with. Energetic 
traders must come into collision 
with even the blandest officials who 
tax but cannot protect them. A 
lighthouse is wanted at the mouth 
of the river. If the Portuguese do 
not build it—and Mozambique is 
wretchedly poor—who is to build it 
for them? They will neither like 
to build it nor not to build it, and 
if they hesitate, either the tide of 
adventure may be turned in some 
other direction, or the adventurers 
may determine on themselves doing 
all that is necessary for their own 
safety ; and when once any work 
is undertaken as if the nominal 
government did not exist, the 
day must soon come when even the 
shadow of authority will be taken 
from its present possessors. There 
is no remedy possible except to 
hope for the ial and to trust that 
the Portuguese may learn wisdom 
from their trial. 

In the narrative of Dr. Living- 
stone’s second journey the only 
incident of great interest is his 
visit to the Victoria Falls, which, 
as we have already said, are in the 
neighbourhood of Sesheke. Pro- 
bably there is nothing like them in 
the world. At a distance of six 
miles he came in sight of the 
columns of vapour rising like smoke 
and looking like it, for they were 
white below and higher up became 
dark. When about half a mile 
from the falls he left the heavy 
canoe by which he had come from 
Sesheke, and embarked in a lighter 
one, with men well acquainted with 
the rapids, who, by passing down 
the centre of the stream in the 
eddies and still places caused by 
jutting rocks, brought him to an 
island situated in the middle of the 
river, and on the edge of the li 
over which the water rolls. Al- 
though, however, he was now within 
a few yards of this lip, he found it 
impossible to perceive where the 
vast body of water went ; it seemed 
to lose itself in the earth, the oppo- 
site lip of the fissure into which it 
disappeared being only eighty feet 
distant. Creeping with awe to the 
verge he saw the solution of the 
problem :— 
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I peered down into a large rent which 
had been made from bank to bank of 
the broad Zambesi, and saw that a 
stream of « thousand yards broad, 
leaped down a hundred feet, and then 
became suddenly compressed into a space 
of fifteen or twenty yards. The entire 
falls are simply a crack made in a hard 
basaltic rock from the right to the left 
bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged 
from the left bank away through thirty 
or forty miles of hills. If one imagines 
the Thames filled with low tree-covered 
hills immediately beyond the. tunnel, 
extending as far as Gravesend ; the bed 
of black basaltic rock instead of London 
mud; and a fissure made therein from 
one end of the tunnel to the other, 
down through the keystones of the 
arch, and prolonged from the left end 
of the tunnel through thirty miles of 
hills; thepathway being one hundred feet 
down from the bed of the river instead 
of what it is, with the lips of the fissure 
from eighty to one hundred feet apart ; 
then fancy the Thames leaping bodily into 
the gulf; and forced there to change its 
direction, and flow from the right to 
the left bank ; and then rush boiling 
and roaring through the hills,—he may 
have some idea of what takes place at 
this, the most wonderful sight I had 
witnessed in Africa. In looking down 
into the fissure on the right of the 
island, one sees nothing but a dense 
white cloud, which, at the time we 
visited the spot, had two bright rain- 
bows on it. (The sun was on the meri- 
dian, and the declination about equal 
to the latitude of the place.) From this 
cloud rushed up a great jet of vapour 
exactly like steam, and it mounted two 
or three hundred feet high; there con- 
densing, it changed its hue to that of 
dark smoke, and came back in a constant 
shower, which soon wetted us tothe skin. 
This shower falls chiefly on the opposite 
side of the fissure, and a few yards back 
from the lip, there stands a straight edge 
of evergreen trees, whose leaves are 
always wet. From their roots a 
number of little rills run back into the 
gulf; but as they flow down the steep 
wall there, the column of vapour, in its 
ascent, licks them up clean off the rock, 
and away they mount again. They are 
constantly running down, but never 
reach the bottom. 


When Dr. Livingstone, on his 
return journey from Loanda, visited 
Lake Dilolo for the second time, 
his observations revealed to him the 
true theory of the configuration of 
the southern portion of the African 
continent. o state this in the 
simplest language, we may say that 
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the interior of the country was once 
a vast lake ; that the great rivers, of 
which the Zambesi is the chief, and 
which now flow into the: sea, ran 
into the centre and fed the lake; 
and the lakes which now dot the 
surface of the soil were the 
deepest hollows of the big pool. 
But although Dr. Livingstone was 
the first to discover that this in 
fact was the shape of the continent, 
the theory had een anticipated b 
Sir Roderick Murchison, ‘ithough 
not to Dr. Livingstone’s knowledge. 
In his address to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1852, Sir 
Roderick Murchison said, ‘ the old 
rocks which form the outer fringe of 
South Africa unquestionably circled 
round an interior marshy or lacus- 
trine country. The present aspect 
and meridian zone of waters, 
whether lakes or marshes, extend- 
ing from Lake Ngami to Lake 
Tchad, are therefore but the great 
modern residual geographical phe- 
nomena of those of a mesozoic age.’ 
This was a very remarkable antici- 
pation of the results of actual inves- 
tigation, andhas evidently impressed 
Dr. Livingstone with the highest 
respect and admiration for its 
author. 

The whole of the bottom of this 
ancient lake is paved with a bed of 
tufa more or less soft. The water 
was let out by means of cracks or 
fissures made in the subtending 
sides by the upheaval of the country. 
The fissure made at the Victoria 
Falls, let out the water of one great 
valley, and left a small patch, or 
what was probably its deepest por- 
tion, now called Lake Ngami: the 
Congo and the Orange rivers find 
their way to the sea through similar 
fissures. The very form which the 
modern rivers have taken, imparts 
the idea of a lake slowly drained 
out, for they have cut themselves 
beds exactly like the furrows in the 
soft mud of a shallow pool through 
which rain-water has been let off. 
The rivers have each a bed of low 
water, a simple furrow cut out of 
the calcareous tufa, and another bed 
of inundation, and when the beds of 
inundation are filled, the rivers 
assume the appearance of chains of 
lakes. 

If we look to the more southern 
portion of the continent only, we 
I 
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find that it may be divided, as Dr. 
Livingstone points out, into 
zones or longitudinal bands. The 
eastern zone is often crested with 
mountains, well wooded with ever- 
green trees, and its seaboard valleys 
are clad with gigantie timber. It is 
well watered, and the annual supply 
of rain is considerable. The inha- 
bitants are tall, muscular, and well- 
made, and merit the description 
given them by military authorities, 
of magnificent savages. The next 
zone, Which embraces the centre of 
the continent, consists for the most 
part of extensive slightly undula- 
ting plains. There are no lofty 
mountains, but few springs, and still 
fewer flowing streams. The inha- 
bitants, although evidently of the 
same stock with the eastern Caffres, 
are a comparatively weakly made 
and timid race. The western divi- 
sion is still more level than ‘the 
middle one, being rugged only near 
the coast. It includes the great 
plain called the Kalahari Desert, 
which is remarkable for having a 
great amountof vegetation, although 
it has very little water. The 
description of these zones carries us 
chiefly to the earlier part of Dr. 
Livingstone’s book, before he set out 
on his great journeys: the descrip- 
tion of the great central lake carries 
us to the latter part and to the area 
of his discoveries. It is a great 
guide to the comprehension of his 
volume to set out with such an out- 
line of the geography of South 
Africa as the consideration of 
these two sets of the phenomena 
affords. Throughout the whole 
bulging promontory runs a fertile 
eastern, and a comparatively bar- 
ren western range of hills; in the 
centre, is a plain country, which in 
the south is a strip, but higher 
up widens out into the great ex- 
panse of the ancient lake. 

Dr. Livingstone’s _zoological 
descriptions and notices are so 
copious, that their number and 
their value can only be judged by 
reading the work itself. We can 
merely refer to two or three of the 
most curious. And none is so inte- 
resting or so important as the 
account of the tsetse. This little 
tly is the most powerful agent affect- 
ing the habits, the civilization, and 
the local disposition of the tribes of 
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South Africa. It is not much 
larger, Dr. sainptape tells us, 
than the common house-fiy, and is 
nearly of the same brown colour as 
the common honey-bee—the after- 
part of the body has three or four 
yellow bars across it. Its bite is 
certain death to the ox, horse, and 
dog, but is perfectly harmless to 
man and wild animals, and even 
calves so long as they continue to 
suckle the cows. The most narrow 
barrier separates its haunts from 
spots perfectly free from it. The 
south bank of a river fifty yards 
broad, for instance, was infested by 
them, and the northern bank con- 
tained not a single specimen. The 

oison is injected through the pro- 
oscis, and produces in man the 
same sensation as the bite of a 
mosquito. Nor is the immediate 
effect greater upon an ox. It does 
not startle him as the gad-fly does, 
but a few days afterwards the eye 
and nose begin to run, the coat 
starts as if the animal were cold; 
a swelling appears under the jaw, 
and sometimes at the navel, and 
though the animal continues to 
graze, emaciation ensues, accom- 
panied with a peculiar flaccidity of 
the muscles, and this proceeds un- 
checked until, perhaps months 
afterwards, purging comes on, and 
the animal perishes through exhaus- 
tion. Many large tribes can there- 
fore keep no cows or horses, and 
this alone is enough to act power- 
fully in retarding their progress, 
and as the spots free from the 
tsetse are well known, they become 
the prize of valour, and are the 
constant subject of dispute. There 
is no cure yet known for the 
disease. 

Some facts recorded by Dr. 
Livingstone of the history of ants 
are also worth mentioning. In the 
first place he throws doubt on the 
popular belief that the black ants 
make slaves of the white ants. He 
tells us that when. the black ants 
attack the white, the black leaders 
seize on the white ants, and sting 
them with a fluid which has on them 
the effect of chloroform and reduces 
them to a state of coma. From this 
state they do not recover, but are 
carried off by the rank and file of 
the black ants to their barracks ; 
and at the entrance Dr. Livingstone 
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has seen a heap of the heads and 
legs of these white ants, the bodies 
of which the black had devoured. 
Secondly, Dr. Livingstone, in speak- 
ing of the power of the white ant to 
force its way through hard substan- 
ces, mentions that at Kolobeng his 
house was built on a ferruginous 
conglomerate, but the white ants, 
even in the hottest weather, could 
moisten the soil to the consistency 
of water; and the inner chambers 
of their galleries were surprisingly 
humid although there was no dew 
and no communication with any 
stream. Dr. Livingstone suggests 
that they may have the power of 
combining the oxygen and eodousen 
of their vegetable food by vital force 
0 as to form water. 

Stories of lions have always so 

eat an interest, that the few re- 
erences to the king of beasts made 
by Dr. Livingstone are sure to 
attract the attention of a reader of his 
volume. In 1843, Dr. Livingstone 
was himself in imminent danger of 
his life from the attack of a lion. 
As the two attractions of a lion and 
a missionary hero are thus united 
in one story, the anecdote shall be 
laid before our readers in full. 


We found the lions on a small hill 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and 
covered with trees, A circle of men was 
formed round it, and they gradually closed 
up, ascending pretty near to each other. 
Being down below on the plain with a 
native schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, 
a most excellent man, I saw one of the 
lions sitting on a piece of rock within 
the now closed circleof men. Mebalwe 
fired at him before I could, and the 
ball struck the rock on which the 
animal was sitting. He bit at the spot 
struck, as a dog does at a stick or stone 
thrown at him; then leaping away, 
broke through the opening circle and 
escaped unhurt. The men were afraid 
to attack him, perhaps on account of 
their belief in witchcraft. When the 
circle was re-formed, we saw two other 
lions in it ; but we were afraid to fire 
lest we should strike the men, and they 
allowed the beasts to burst through also. 
Ifthe Bakatla had acted according to 
the custom of the country, they would 
have speared the lions in their attempt 
to get out. Seeing we could not get 
them to kill one of the lions, we bent 
our footsteps towards the village; in 
going round the end of the hill, how- 
ever, I saw one of the beasts sitting on 
& piece of rock as before, but this 
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time he had a little bush in front. 
Being about thirty yards off, I took a 
good aim at his body through the bush, 
and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out, ‘ He is shot, he is shot!’ 
Others cried, ‘He has been shot by 
another man too; let us go to him!’ 
I did not see any one else shoot at him, 
but I saw the lion’s tail erected in 
anger behind the bush, and, turning to 
the people, said, ‘ Stop a little till I Toad 
again.’ When in the act of ramming 
down the bullets I heard a shout. 
Starting, and looking half round, I saw 
the lion just in the act of springing upon 
me. I was upon a little height; he 
caught my shoulder as he sprang, and 
we both came to the ground below to- 
gether. Growling horribly close to my 
ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does a 
rat. The shock produced a stupor 
similar to that which seems to be felt 
by a mouse after the first shake of the 
cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which there was no sense of pain nor 
feeling of terror, though quite conscious 
of all that was happening. It was like 
what patients partially under the 
influence of chloroform describe, who 
see all the operation, but feel not the 
knife. This singular condition was not 
the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no 
sense of horror in louvking round at the 
beast. This peculiar state is probably 
produced in all animals killed by the 
carnivora ; and if so, is a merciful pro- 
vision by our benevolent Creator for 
lessening the pain of death. Turning 
round to relieve myself of the weight, 
as he had one paw on the back of my 
head, I saw his eyes directed to 
Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him 
at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. 
His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both 
barrels ; the lion immediately left me, 
and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. 
Another man, whose life I had saved 
before, after he had been tossed by a 
buffalo, attempted to spear the lion 
while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
Mebalwe and caught this man by the 
shoulder, but at that. moment the bul- 
lets he had received took effect, and he 
fell down dead, 


There are many notices of beasts,. 
birds, and fish, of trees and roots,. 
and grasses and plants, thickly 
scattered through Dr. Livingstone’s 
book, to which we cannot even refer, 
buat which will delight the scientific 
reader, and not disgust the unscien- 
tific. We must pass on to themen 
with whom Dr. Lisesten had to 
deal. He was a missionary, and to 
lead these men to a knowledge of 
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their true life was the object of all 
his wanderings and of all his scien- 
tific observations. He offers the 
philanthropist a new field for labours 
of love, the commercial adventurer 
a new field for the creation of wealth. 
The first question of those addressed 
will be ‘can we get access to this 
new field,’ and the answer is given 
in the exploration of the Zambesi. 
Their second question will be, ‘ if we 
get there, what sort of persons shall 
we have to deal with?’ Dr. Living- 
stone passed so rapidly through the 
district which he thinks best adapted 
for a settlement, that we cannot 
gather any distinct notion of the 
character and habits of its inhabi- 
tants. But he gives a great amount 
of information respecting two 
African tribes with which he was 
thoroughly acquainted, and from 
his account of them we may gain 
something like a conception of what 
the Central African really is, and 
what are the prospects of educating 
him to take a part in human progress, 
and understand the religious teach- 
ing that is offered him. 

uring the earlier years of his 
missionary life, Dr. Livingstone 
lived amongst the Bechuanas. They 
appear to be a mild inoffensive 
people, not very warlike and yet not 
very timid, open to instruction, but 
retaining little in their minds, and 
with the most vague and imperfect 
notions of another life and a Divine 
Being. They have attained to that 
patriarchal stage of society which is 
the beginning of all civilization, and 
which has so strong a tendency to 
perpetuate itself that it is only by 
innate force of character or by 
collision with superior races that 
nations advance beyond it. Each 
man is, by virtue of his paternity, 
the chief of his own children. They 
build their huts round his, and the 
greater the number of his children— 
which he is permitted to increase by 
adoption—the more important he 
becomes. Near the centre of each 
circle of huts there is a spot called 
a kotla, with a fire-place : se they 
work, eat, or sit and gossip over the 
news of the day. A poor man 
attaches himself to the Fotla of a 
rich one, and is considered the rich 
man’s child. An under chief has a 
number of these circles round his 
own, and the collection of kotlas 
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around the great one in the middle 
of the whole, and that of the prin- 
cipal chief, constitutes the town. 
The chief attaches the under chiefs 
to him and his government b 
marrying their daughters. In this 
picture we have the well-known 
clements of all society. We can find 
its counterpart in every country to 
the early history of which we possess 
a key. The old companions of 
Romulus lived like the disciples of 
Dr. Livingstone. The patria potes- 
tas, and the gentes, and the adopted 
children, and the poor clients, are 
all to be found in the settlements of 
the Bechuanas. While men are in 
the same stage of society their 
thoughts and their acts and their 
deeds are much alike, whether they 
live on the bank of the Tiber or on 
the edge of the Kalahari Desert. 

It is not saying much for a 
country where it is a ground of 
praise, but in England it certainly 
is a ground of praise, that Dr. 
Livingstone tells the plain honest 
truth about the religious condition 
of his disciples. He refuses to be 
satisfied when a savage can roll off 
his tongue a few glib phrases of 
conventional piety. He asks himself 
one question only, whether the 
fruits of Christianity are to be seen 
in their lives? The conclusion to 
which he comes seems to be, that 
they are very grateful to a mis- 
sionary who will live with them and 
advise them. They consult him 
freely, pay him the highest respect, 
and obey him quite as often as 
could reasonably be expected. But 
their minds are too infantine to 
receive any deep impression. The 
things that are said to them glide 
off their mind like water from 
a smooth stone. Every now and 
then a larger and maturer intellect 
comes within the influence of the 
teacher, and then the result pro- 
duced is satisfactory. Sechele, the 
chief of a Bechuana tribe with 
which Dr. Livingstone had much 
intercourse, was a remarkable man. 
But he could not make his people 
think and feel as he did. He 
complained of this, and thought 
that the indifference of his subjects 
to the religion which he had em- 
braced, was a contempt of his patri- 
archal authority. ‘In _ former 
times,’ he said, ‘when a chief was 
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fond of hunting, all his people got 
dogs and became fond of hunting 
too. If the chief loved beer, they 
all rejoiced in strongdrink. But in 
this case it is different. I love the 
word of God, and not one of my 
brethren will join me.’ Dr. Living- 
stone recognises what these poor 
savages really want. They require 
education, not the education of 
books, but the education given by 
contact with friendly whites.. At 

resent the whites are their enemies. 
The Boers plunder and shoot them, 
and the English Government tries 
to prevent their getting hold of fire- 
arms. They have no certain market 
for their produce, and no continuous 
communication with the sea. When 
they have adequate protection, and 
when their intellects are sharpened 
by the calculations of commerce, 
they will rise in the scale of huma- 
nity. Unfortunately, between 
savagery and civilization there is 
generally an intermediate period 
not very pleasant to contemplate. 
Petty lies, and cheating, and sus- 
picion come with the first begin- 
nings of trade ; and it often seems as 
if the savage only lost his old virtues 
to acquire new vices. 

The great obstacle in the path ofa 
convert, or of a Bechuana wishing to 
become a convert, was the fact that 
he had almost always more than 
one wife, and Dr. Livingstone told 
him that he would be bound as a 
Christian to put away all the wives 
that he had married after the first. 
This created the most serious diffi- 
culty. The wives were the mothers 
of children, all of whom the convert 
thought himself bound to protect. 
He very pees would not have 
married first the wife whom he 
did actually marry, if he had known 
that he would thereby have been 
prevented from marrying another 
whom he may have liked better. 
The relations of the dismissed 
wives immediately became his bit- 
terest enemies. The poor women 
themselves were consigned to a 
shame which was no fault of theirs. 
It is not to be wondered at that 
this obstacle was a very serious 
one; and we must venture to say 
that we think that there is nothing in 
Scripture, or in sound reason, or in 
expediency, to warrant the doc- 
trine that the wives ought in such 
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a case to be put away. Monogamy 
should be enforced upon all persons 
unmarried at the time of conver- 
sion, but converts already married 
should be allowed to retain their 
wives. Polygamy was permitted to 
the Jews because they were in a 
rude and elementary stage of 
society. That seems quite enough 
to sanction our not interfering with 
the past history of a heathen. We 
cannot say that polygamy is wrong, 
in itself, but only that it is wrong 
when it exists in the face of Chris- 
tian teaching. We cannot believe 
that if St. Paul had preached to the 
patriarchal saints, he would have 
made Jacob put away Rachel. 

Dr. Livingstone gives a very inte- 
resting conversation which he had 
with a rain-doctor, one of the magi- 
cians who claim to be able to charm 
the rain-clouds so as to make them 
water the thirsty land. It seems 
that their claim is quite honestly 
made, and they really think that 
their spells are successful. Dr. 
Livingstone reasoned with this man, 
as he often did with others, but he 
never succeeded in convincing a@ 
single native that the rain-doctors do 
not bring rain. Of course they 
acknowledged that they did not 
alwayssucceed; but then they urged 
that physicians do not always suc- 
ceed, and yet no one doubts that 
medicines do restore health. The 
argument of the Bechuana seems to 
us very clever, and very difficult to 
answer. Dr. Livingstone’s own 
theory of a protracted drought was 
that ‘the Prince of the power of 
the air had some hand in scorching 
us.’ The Bechuanas do not seem to 
have thought it satisfactory. 

The Makololo are very much like 
the Bechuanas,exceptthatthey are in 
every way slightly superior. They 
are rather more warlike; they have 
the traditions of a conquering tribe ; 
the chief Sebituane was a man of 

eat intelligence and perseverance ; 
their polity is more developed ; 
their social customs are more full 
of meaning. The women of the 
tribe work little, and appear to 
be well treated. Men a women 
are of a light brownish-yellow 
colour, and as the notions of beaut 
and fairness are associated in their 
minds, the lighter the brown the 
more are they esteemed. There are 
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several tribes subject to them, some 
of which are quite black, but it is 
so easy for the dissatisfied to escape, 
that the rule to which they are sub- 
jected is a very gentleone. It does 
not seem that any of the tribes of 
South Africaare cannibals, although 
their songs show that some of them 
must once have been. 

The tribe is rich in oxen, and,what 
is far more important, works indus- 
triously in the fields. The greatest 
chiefs of the Basuto, to which 
— stock the Makalolo party 

elong, may be seen with a hoe in 
their hands, working hard and set- 
ting an example. Dr. Livingstone 
remarks that it is one thing to teach 
an agricultural tribe, and another to 
teach a tribe that lives by hunting, 
having no fixed residence, and oa 
a most precarious supply of food. 
The Makololo are most oe itable, 
and seem to have been unaffectedly 
attached to Dr. Livingstone. 

Ifthe people in the hills over the 
Zambesi, where he proposes to fix 
his new missionary and commercial 
station, are like the Makololo, it 
will be the fault of the white man if 
they are not trained into a civilized 
and Christian nation. The danger 
is, that the whites will not give 
them a fair chance, that they will 
corrupt and enslave them. Al{ll 
will depend on the spirit in which 
the first settlers act. Dr. Living- 
stone intends to settle there him- 
self, and close a noble life among 
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the poor heathen for whom he has 
worked, and in the country which 
he has discovered. We can only 
hope that he may succeed, that he 
may be able to direct his own coun- 
trymen in the right path, and make 
their coming a blessing to the 
Africans. The history of the past 
meetings of the savage and the civi- 
lized man, the heathen and the 
Christian, is so sad;- the same 
piteous tale has had so often to be 
told; the suffering andthe gentleness 
and nobleness have been so often on 
the side of those lying in darkness, 
the bigotry and crueJty and deceit 
have so often been on the side of 
those who came to preach a religion 
of love and truth, that we can never 
feel over sanguine when we hear of 
a new settlement among _ the 
heathen. Dr. Livingstone has, how- 
ever, firmly grasped and consis- 
tently acted on two great principles 
of conduct as a missionary, which, 
if generally established, would offer 
a great safeguard for the future. 
He believes that the physical well- 
being of the heathen must be 
secured before their spiritual im- 
provement can be expected; and 
secondly, he aims at making them 
do right by their own free will, and 
does not think they are profited by 
any outward ceremonies or repe- 
tition of pious phrases, or actions 
dictated to them. May there be 
found many others to think and 
speak and act like him. 
T. C.S. 
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‘A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS.’ 


By a Sanitary RerorMer. 


HE cholera, as was to be expected, 

has reappeared in England again; 
and England, as was to be expected, 
has taken no sufficient steps towards 
meeting it; so that if, as seems but 
too probable, the plague should 
spread next summer, we may count 
with tolerable certainty upon a loss 
of some ten thousand lives. 

That ten thousand or one thou- 
sand innoeent people should die, of 
whom most, if not all, might be 
saved alive, would seem at first 
sight a matter serious enough for 
the attention of ‘ philanthropists.’ 
Those who abhor the practice of 
hanging one man would, one fancies, 
abhor equally that of poisoning 
many; and would protest as ear- 
nestly against the painful capital 
punishment of diarrhoea, as against 
the painless one of hempen rope. 
Those who demand mercy for the 


Sepoy, and immunity for the Coolie 
women of Delhi, unsexed by their 
own brutal and shameless cruelty, 
would, one fancies, demand mercy 


also for the British workman, and 
immunity for his wife and family. 
One is therefore somewhat startled 
at finding that the British nation 
reserves to itself, though it forbids 
to its armies, the right of putting 
to death unarmed men, women, 
and children. 

After further consideration, how- 
ever, one finds that there are, as 
usual, two sides to the question. 
One is bound, indeed, to believe, 
even before proof, that there are 
two sides. It cannot be without 
good and sufficient reason that the 
British public remains all but in- 
different to sanitary reform; that 
though the science of epidemics, as 
a science, has been before the world 
for more than twenty years, nobody 
believes in it enough to act upon 
it, save some few dozen of fanatics, 
some of whom have (it cannot be 
denied) a direct pecuniary interest 
in disturbing what they choose to 
term the poison-manufactories of 
free and ialieemaienh Britons. 

Yes; we should surely respect 
the exprest will and conviction 
of the most practical of nations, 
arrived at after the experience of 
three choleras, stretching over a 


whole generation. Public opinion 
has declared against the necessity 
of sanitary reform: and is not 
public opinion known to be, in 
these last days, the Ithuriel’s spear 
which is to unmask and destroy 
all the follies, superstitions, and 
cruelties of the universe? The 
immense majority of the British 
nation will neither cleanse them- 
selves nor let others cleanse them : 
and are we not governed by 
majorities? Are not majorities, 
confessedly, always in the right, 
even when smallest, and a show of 
hands a surer test of truth than 
any amount of wisdom, learning, or 
virtue? How much more, then, 
when a whole free people is arrayed, 
in the calm magnificence of self- 
confident conservatism, against a 
few innovating and perhaps scep- 
tical philosophasters? Then surely, 
if ever, vox populi is vox ceeli. 

And, in fact, when we come to 
examine the first and commonest 
objection against sanitary re- 
formers, we find it perfectly cor- 
rect. They are said to be theorists, 
dreamers of the study, who are igno- 
rant of human nature; and who, 
in their materialist optimism, have 
forgotten the existence of moral 
evil, till they almost fancy at times 
that they can set the world right 
simply by righting its lowest mate- 
rial arrangements. The complaint is 
perfectly true. They have been ig- 
norant of human nature; they have 
forgotten the existence of moral 
evil; and if any religious periodical 
should complain of their denying 
original sin, they can only answer 
that they did in past years fall into 
that folly, but that subsequent ex- 
perience has utterly convinced them 
of the truth of the doctrine. 

For, misled by this ignorance of 
human nature, they expected help, 
from time to time, from various 
classes of the community, from 
whom no help (as they ought to 
have known at first) is to be gotten. 
Some, as a fact, expected the as- 
sistance of the clergy, and espe- 
cially of the preachers of those de- 
nominations who believe that every 
human being, by the mere fact of 
his birth into this world, is des- 
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tined to endless torture after death, 
unless the preacher can find an 
opportunity to deliver him there- 
from before he dies. They sup- 
posed that to such preachers the 
mortal lives of men would be 
inexpressibly precious; that any 
science which held out a prospect 
of retarding death in the case of 
‘lost millions’ would be hailed as a 
heavenly boon, and would be carried 
out with the fervour of men who 
felt that for the soul’s sake no 
exertion was too great in behalf of 
the body. 

‘A little more. reflection would 
have quashed their vain hope. They 
would have recollected that each of 
these preachers was already con- 
nected with a congregation; that 
he had already hold on them, and 
they on him; that he was bound 
to provide for their spiritual wants 
before going forth to seek for fresh 
objects of his ministry. They would 
have recollected that on the old 
principle (and avery sound one), of 
a bird in the hand being worth two 
in the bush, the minister of a con- 
gregation would feel it his duty, as 
well as his interest, not to defraud 
his flock of his labours by spending 
valuable time on a secular subject 
like sanitary reform, in the hope of 
ay preserving a few human 

ings, whose souls he might here- 
after (and that again would be 
merely a possibility) benefit. 

They would have recollected, 
again, that these congregations are 
almost exclusively composed of those 
classes who have little or nothing to 
fear from epidemics, and (whai is 
even more important) who would 
have to bear the expenses of sanitary 
improvements. ut so sanguine, 
so reckless of human conditions 
had their theories made them, that 
they actually expected that parish 
rectors, already burdened with over- 
work and vestry quarrels—nay, even 
that preachers who got their bread 
by pew-rents, and whose life-long 
struggle was, therefore, to keep 
those pews filled, and those renters in 
good humour—should astound the 
respectable house-owners and rate- 
payers who sat beneath them by 
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the appalling words, ‘ You, and not 
the visitation of God, are the cause 
of epidemics; and of you, now that 
you are once ro warned of pow 
responsibility, will your brothers’ 
blood be required.’ Conceive Sani- 
tary Reformers expecting this of 
‘ ministers,’ let their denomination 
be what it might—many of the poor 
men, too, with a wife and seven 
children! Truly has it been said, 
that nothing is so cruel as the un- 
reasonableness of a fanatic. 

They forgot, too, that sanatory 
science, like geology, must be at 
first sight ‘suspect’ in the eyes of 
the priests of all denominations, at 
least till they shall have arrived at 
a much higher degree of culture 
than they now possess. 

Like geology, it interferes with 
that Deus e machind theory of 
human affairs, which has been in all 
ages the stronghold of priestcraft. 
That the Deity is normally absent, 
and not present; that He works 
on the world by interference, and 
not by continuous laws; that it is 
the privilege of the priesthood to 
assign causes for these ‘judgments’ 
and ‘ visitations’ of the Almighty, 
and to tell mankind why He is 
angry with them, and has broken 
the laws of nature to punish them ; 
—this, in every age, has seemed to 
the majority of priests a doctrine 
to be defended at all hazards; for 
without it, so they hold, their oceu- 
pation were gone at once.* No 
wonder, then, if they view with 
jealousy a set of laymen attributing 
these ‘judgments’ to purely chemi- 
cal laws, and to misdoings and igno- 
rance which have as yet no place in 
the ecclesiastical catalogue of sins. 
True, it may be that the Sanitary 
Reformers are right, but they had 
rather not think so. And it is very 
easy not to think so. They only 
have to ignore, to avoid examining 
the facts. Their canon of utility is 
a peculiar one, and with facts which 
do not come under that canon they 
have no concern. It may be true, 
for instance, that the eighteenth 
century, which to the clergy is a 
period of scepticism, darkness, and 
spiritual death, is the very century 


* A most honourable exception to this rule is a sermon by the Rev. C. Richson, 
of Manchester, on the Sanitary Laws of the Old Testament, with notes by Dr. 
Sutherland. “To this, and the other publications of the ‘Manchester Sanitary 
Association,’ we shall call attention in a future number. 
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which saw more done for science, 
for civilization, for agriculture, for 
manufacture, for the prolongation 
and support of human hie, than any 
preceding one for a thousand years 
and more. What matter? That is 
a ‘secular’ question, of which they 
need know nothing. And Sanitary 
reform (if true) is just such another ; 
a matter (as slavery has been seen 
to be by the preachers of the United 
States) for the legislator, and not 
for those whose kingdom is ‘ not of 
this world.’ 

Others again expected, with equal 
wisdom, the assistance of the politi- 
cal economist. The fact is unde- 
niable, but at the same time inex- 
plicable. What they could have 
found in the doctrines of modern 
a economists, which should 
ead them to suppose that human 
life would be precious in their eyes, 
is unknown to the writer of these 
pages. If a man praises the ‘sta- 
tionary state’ as the ideal of society, 
he cannot take much interest in a 
science whose watchword is pro- 
gress. If another bear so deep a 
dislike to the vulgar habit of beget- 
ting children, that he cannot men- 
tion it in print without evident loss 
of temper, and even in a scientific 
treatise waxes eloquent, like any 
old hermit of the Thebaid, over the 
praises of solitude, he cannot be ex- 
pected to favour a science which pro- 
mises, when carried out into an art, 
to save the lives of two-thirds of the 
children who now die prematurely 
in our great cities.’ Those whose 
bugbear has been over-population, 
whose motto has been an euphuistic 
version of 
The more the merrier; but the fewer 

the better fare, 
cannot be expected to lend their aid 
in increasing the population, and 
still further over-crowding this un- 
happy land with those helpless and 
expensive sources of national po- 
verty—rational human beings, in 
strength and health. 

Moreover — and this point is 
worthy of serious attention—that 
school of political economy, which 
has now reached its full develop- 
ment, has taken all along a view of 
man’s relation to nature diametri- 
cally opposite to that taken by 
the Sanitary Reformer, or indeed 
by any other men of science. 
‘The Sanitary Reformer holds, in 
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common with the chemist or the 
engineer, that Nature is to be 
obeyed only in order to conquer 
her; that man is to discover the 
laws of her existing phenomena, in 
order that he may employ them to 
create new phenomena himself, to 
turn the laws which he discovers to 
his own use; if need be, to coun- 
teract one by another. In this 
ower, it has seemed to them, ley 
is dignity as a rational being. It 
was this, the power of invention, 
which made him a progressive ani- 
mal, not bound as the bird and the 
bee are, to build exactly as his fore- 
fathers built five thousand years 


0. 

By political economy alone has 
this faculty been denied to man. In 
it alone he is not to conquer nature, 
but simply to obey her. Let her 
starve him, make him a slave, a 
bankrupt, or what not, he must 
submit, as the savage does to the 
hail and the lightning. ‘ Laissez- 
faire,’ says the ‘ Science du néant,’ 
the ‘Science de la misére,’ as it 
has truly and bitterly been called ; 
‘ Laissez- faire.’ Analyse econo- 
mic questions if you will: but, 
beyond analysis you shall not step. 
Any attempt to raise the political 
economy to its synthetic stage is to 
break the laws of nature, to fight 
against facts—as if facts were not 
made to be fought against and con- 
quered, and put out of the way, 
whensoever they interfere in the 
least with the welfare of any human 
being. The drowning man is not 
to strike out for his life, lest by 
keeping his head above water he 
interfere with the laws of gravita- 
tion. Not that the political econo- 
mist, or any man, can be true to his 
own fallacy. He must needs try 
his hand at the synthetic method, 
though he forbids it to the rest of 
the world; but the only deductive 
hint which he has as yet given to 
mankind is, quaintly enough, the 
most unnatural ‘ eidolon specis’ 
which ever entered the head of a 
dehumanized pedant—namely, that 
once famous ‘ Preventive Check,’ 
which, if a nation did ever apply it 
—as it never will—could issue, as 
every doctor knows, in nothing less 
than the questionable habits of abor- 
tion, child-murder, and unnatural 
crime. 

The only explanation of such eon- 
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duct (though one which the men 
themselves will hardly accept) is 
this—that they secretly share some- 
what in the doubt which many edu- 
cated men have of the correctness 
of their own inductions; that these 
same laws of political economy 
have been eek at somewhat too 
hastily; that they are, in plain 
English, not quite sound enough 
yet to build upon; and that we 
must wait for a few more facts be- 
fore we begin any theories. Be it 
so. At least these men, in their 
pee temper of mind, are not 
ikely to be very useful to the Sani- 
tary Reformer. 

Would that these men, or the 
clergy had been the only bruised 
reed inwhich theSanitary Reformers 
put their trust. They found another 
reed, however, and that was public 
opinion : but they forgot that (what- 
ever the stump-orators may say about 
this being the age of electric thought, 
when truth flashes triumphant from 
pole to pole, &c.) we have no proof 
whatsoever that the proportion of 
fools is less in this generation than 
in those before it, or that truth, 
when unpalatable (as it almost 
always is), travels any faster than 
it did five hundred years ago. 
They forgot that every social im- 
provement, and most mechanical 
ones, have had to make their way 
against laziness, ignorance, envy, 
vested wrongs, vested superstitions, 
and the whole vis inertia of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. They 
were guilty, indeed, in this case, not 
merely of ignorance of humannature, 
but of forgetfulness of fact. Did they 
not know that the excellent New 
Poor-law was greeted with the curses 
of those very farmers and squires who 
now not only earry it out lovingly 
and willingly to the very letter, 
but are too ready to resist any im- 
provement or relaxation in it which 
may be proposed by that very Poor- 
law Board from which it emanated ? 
Did they not know that agricultural 
science, though of sixty years’ steady 
growth, has not yet penetrated 
into a third of the farms of Eng- 
land ; and that hundreds of farmers 
still dawdle on after the fashion of 
their forefathers, when by looking 
over the next hedge into their neigh- 
bour’s field they might double their 

roduce and quadruple their profits ? 
id they not know that the adapta- 
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tion of steam to machinery would 
have progrest just as slowly, had it 
not been a fact patent to babies that 
an engine is stronger than a horse ; 
and that if cotton, like wheat and 
beef, had taken twelve months to 
manufacture, instead of five minutes, 
Manchester foresight would pro- 
bably have been as short and as pur- 
blind as that of the British farmer? 
What right had they to expect a 
better reception for the facts of 
sanitary science? —facts which 
ought to, and ultimately will, dis- 
turb the vested interests of thou- 
sands, will put them to inconve- 
nience, aoailiia at first to great 
expense; and yet facts which you 
can neither see nor handle, but 
must accept and pay hundreds of 
thousands of pounds for, on the 
mere word of a doctor or inspector, 
who gets his living thereby. Poor 
John Bull! To expect that you 
would accept such a gospel cheer- 
fully, was indeed to expect too much ! 

But yet, though the public opinion 
of the mass could not be. depended 
on, there was a body left, Sistinet 
from the mass, and priding itself so 
much on that distinctness that it was 
ready to say at times—of course in 
more courteous—at least in what it 
considered more Scriptural language 
—‘ This people which knoweth not 
the law is accursed.’ To it there- 
fore—to the religious world—some 
over-sanguine Sanitary Reformers 
turned their eyes. They saw in it 
ready organized (so it profest), for 
all good works, a body such as the 
world had never seen _ before. 
Where the religious public of By- 
zantium, Alexandria, or Rome num- 
bered hundreds, that of England 
numbered its thousands. It was 
divided, indeed, on minor points, 
but it was surely united by the one 
aim of saving every man his own 
soul, and of professing the deepest 
reverence for that Divine Book 
which tells men that the way to 
attain that aim is, to be good and to 
do good ; and which contains among 
other commandments this one— 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Its wealth 
was enormous. It possest so much 
—- power, that it would have 

een able to command elections, to 
— ministries, to encourage the 
weak hearts of willing but fearful 
clergymen by fair hopes of deaneries 
and bishoprics. Its members were 
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no clique of unpractical fanatics, no 
men less. Though it might num- 
ber among them a few martinet 
ex-post-captains, and noblemen of 
questionable sanity, capable of no 
more practical study than that of 
unfulfilled prophecy, the vast ma- 
jority of them were landowners, 
merchants, bankers, commercial men 
of all ranks, full of worldly expe- 
rience, and of the science of organi- 
zation, skilled all their lives in find- 
ing and in employing men and 
money. What night not be hoped 
from such a body, to whom that 
commercial imperium in imperio of 
the French Protestants which the 
edict of Nantes destroyed, was poor 
and weak? Add to this, that these 
men’s charities were boundless; 
that they were spending yearly, 
and on the whole spending wisely 


and well, ten times as much as ever- 
was spent before in the world, on. 


educational schemes, missionary 
schemes, church building, reforma- 
tories, ragged schools, needle- 
women’s charities—what not? No 
object of distress, it seemed, could 
be discovered, no fresh means of 
doing good devised, but these men’s 
money poured bountifully and at 
once into that fresh channel, and an 
organization sprang up for the em- 
ones of that money, as _ thrifty 
and as handy as was to be expected 
from the money-holding classes of 
the great commercial nation. 

What could not these men do? 
What were they not bound by 
their own principles to do? No 
wonder that some weak men’s hearts 
beat high at the thought. What 
if the religious world took up the 
cause of Sanitary Reform? What 
if they should hail with joy a cause 
in which all, whatever their theo- 
logical differences, might join in 
one sacred crusade against dirt, 
degradation, disease, and death? 
What if they should rise at the 
hustings to inquire of every candi- 
date, ‘ Will you or will you not, 
pledge yourself to carry out Sani- 
tary Reform in the: place for 
which you are elected, and let the 
health and. the lives of the local 
poor be that ‘local interest’ which 
you are bound by your election to 
defend? Do you confess your 
ignorance of the subject? Then 
know, Sir, that you are unfit, at 
this point of the nineteenth century, 
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to be a member of the British 
Senate. You go thither to make 
laws “for the preservation of life 
and property.” You confess your- 
self ignorant of those physical 
laws, stronger and wider than —s 
which you can make, upon whic 

all human life depends, by infring- 
ing which the whole property of 
a district is depreviated.’ Again, 
what might not the ‘religious 
world,’ and the public opinion of 
‘ professing Christians,’ have done in 
the last twenty—ay, in the last three 

ears P 

What it has done, is too patent 
to need comment here. 

The reasons of so strange an 
anomaly are to be approached with 
caution. It is a serious thing to 
impute motives to a vast body of 
men, of whom the majority are really 
respectable, kind-hearted, and use- 
ful; and if in giving one’s deliberate 
opinion one seems to blame them, 
let it be recollected that the blame 
lies not so much on them as on their 
teachers; on those who, for some 
reasons best known to themselves, 
have truckled to, and even justified, 
the self-satisfied ignorance of a com- 
fortable monied class. 

But let it be said, and said boldly, 
that these men’s conduct in the 
matter of sanitary reform, seems at 
least to show that they value virtue, 
not for itself but for its future re- 
wards. To the great majority of 
these men (with some heroic excep- - 
tions, whose names may be written 
in no subscription list, but are 
surely written in the book of life) 
the great truth has never been 
revealed, that good is the one thing 
to be done, at all risks, for its own 
sake; that good is absolutely and 
infinitely better than evil, whether 
it pay or not to all eternity. Ask 
one of them. ‘Is it better to do 
right and go to hell, or do wron 
and go to heaven ?’—they will look 
at you puzzled, half angry, suspect- 
ing you of some secret blasphemy, 
and, if hard prest, put off the new 
and startling question by saying, that: 
it is absurd to talk of an impossible 
hypothesis. The human portion of 
their virtue is not mercenary, for 
they are mostly worthy men; the 
religious part thereof, that which 
they keep for Sundays and for 
charitable institutions, is too often 
mercenary, though they know it 
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not. Their religion is too often one 
of ‘loss and gain,’ as much as 
Father Newman’s own; and their 
actions, whether they shall call them 
‘good works’ or ‘fruits of faith,’ 
are so much spiritual capital, to 
= repaid with interest at the last 
ay. 

Therefore, like all religionists, 
they are most anxious for those 
schemes of good which seem most 
profitable to themselves and to the 
denomination to which they belong; 
and the best of all such works is, of 
course, as with all religionists, the 
making of proselytes. They really 
care for the bodies, but still they 
care more for the souls, of those 
whom they assist—and not wrongly 
either, were it not that to care for 
a man’s soul usually means in the 
religious world, to make him think 
with you; at least to lay him under 
such obligations as to give you spiri- 
tual power over him. Therefore it 


is that all religious charities in Eng- 
land are more and more conducted, 
just as much as those of Jesuits 
and Oratorians, with an ulterior 
view of proselytism ; therefore it is 
that the religious world, though it 


has invented perhaps, no new method 
of doing good; though it has been 
indebted for educational move- 
ments, prison visitations, infant 
schools, ragged schools, and so forth, 
to Quakers, cobblers, even in some 
cases to men whom they call infidels, 
hare gladly adopted each and every 
one of them, as fresh means of en- 
larging the influence or the numbers 
of their own denominations, and of 
baiting for the body, in order to 
catch the soul. A fair sample of 
too much of their labour may be 
seen anywhere, in those tracts in 
which the prettiest stories, with the 
prettiest binding and pictures, on 
the most secular—even, sometimes, 
scientific—of subjects, end by a few 
words of pious exhortation, inserted 
by a different hand from that which 
indites the carnal mass of the book. 
They did not invent the science, or 
the art of story-telling, or the 
woodcutting, or the plan of get- 
ting books up prettily—or, indeed, 
the notion of instructing the masses 
at all; but finding these things . in 
the hands of ‘the world,’ they have 
‘spoiled the Egyptians,’ and fancy 
themselves beating Satan with his 
own weapons. 
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Tf, indeed, these men claimed 
boldly all printing, all woodcutting, 
all story-telling, all human arts and 
sciences, as gifts from God himself, 
and said, as the book which they 

uote so often says, ‘The Spirit of 
God gives man understanding, these, 
too, are His gifts, sacred, miraculous, 
to be accounted for to Him;’ then 
they would be consistent, and then 
too, they would have learnt, perhaps, 
to claim Sanitary science for a gift 
divine as any other; but nothing, 
alas! is as yet further from their 
creed. And therefore it is that 
sanitary reform finds so little favour 
in their eyes. You have so little 
in it to show for your work. You 
may think you have saved the lives 
of hundreds; but you cannot put 
your finger on one of them; and 
they know you not; know not even 
their own danger, much less your 
beneficence. ‘Therefore, you have 
no lien on them, not even that 
of gratitude; you cannot say to a 
man, ‘ I have prevented you having 
typhus, therefore you must attend 
my chapel.’ No! Sanitary reform 
makes no proselytes. It cannot be 
used as a religious engine. It is too 
simply human, too little a respecter 
of persons, too like to the works of 
Him who causes His sun to shine on 
the evil, and the good, and His rain 
to fall on the just and on the unjust, 
and is good to the unthankful and 
to the evil, to find much favour in 
the eyes of a generation which will 
compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte. 

Yes. Too like the works of our 
Father in heaven, as indeed all truly 
natural and human science needs 
must be. True, to those who be- 
lieved that there is a Father in 
heaven, this would, one supposes, be 
the highest recommendation. But 
how many of this generation believe 
that? Is not their doctrine, the 
doctrine to testify for which: the 
religious world exists, the doctrine 
which if you deny, you are met with 
one universal frown and snarl—that 
man has no Father in heaven; but 
that if he becomes a member of the 
religious world, by processes varying 
with each denomination, he may— 
strange paradox—create a Father 
for himself? 

But so it is. The religious world 
has lost the belief which even the 
elder Greeks and Romans had, of a 
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‘Zeus Father of gods andmen.’ Even 
that it haslost. Therefore have man, 
and the simple human needs of man, 
no sacredness in their eyes; there- 
fore is nature to them no longer 
‘the will of God exprest in facts,’ 
and to break a law of nature no 
longer to sin against Him who 
‘looked on all that He had made, 
and behold, it was very good.’ And 
yet they read their Bibles, and be- 
bes that they believe in Him who 
stood by the lake-side in Galilee, 
and told men that not a sparrow fell 
to the ground without their Father’s 
knowledge—and that they were of 
more value than many sparrows. 
Do those words now seem to 
some so self-evident as to be need- 
less? They will never seem so to 
the Sanitary Reformer, who has 
called on the ‘British Public’ to 
exert themselves in saving the lives 
of thousands yearly; and has re- 
ceived practical answers which will 
furnish many a bitter jest for the 
Voltaire of the next so-called ‘age 
of unbelief,’ or fill a sad, but an 
instructive chapter in some future 
enlarged edition of Adelung’s His- 
tory of Human Folly. 

All but despairing Sanitary Re- 
formers have turned again and 
again to her Majesty’s Government. 
Alas for them. The Government 
was ready and willing enough to 
help. he wicked world said ‘ Of 
course. It will create a new de- 
partment. It will give them more 
places to bestow:’ but the real 
reason of the willingness of Govern- 
ment (at least of this present one) 
seems to be that those who compose 
it are thoroughly awake to the im- 
portance of the subject. 

But what can a poor Government 
do, whose strength consists (as that 
of all English Governments must) 
in not seeming too strong; which is 
allowed to do anything, only on con- 
dition of doing the minimum? Of 
course, a government is morally 
bound to keep itself in existence ; 
for is it not bound to believe that it 
can govern the country better than 
any other knot of men? But its 
only chance of self-preservation is to 
know, with Hesiod’s wise man, 
‘how much better the half is than 
the whole,’ and to throw over many 
a measure which it would like to 
carry, for the sake of saving the few 
which it can carry. 


An English Government, now-a- 
days, is simply at the mercy of the 
forty or fifty members of the House 
of Commons who are crotchety 
enough or dishonest enough to 
put it unexpectedly in a minority ; 
and they, with the vast majority of 
the House, are becoming more and 
more the delegates of that very class 
which is most opposed to sanitary 
reform. The honourable member 
goes to Parliament nof to express 
his opinions (for he has stated most 
distinctly at the last election that he 
has no opinions whatsoever), but to 
protect the local interests of his con- 
stituents. And the great majority 
of those constituents aresmall house- 
owners—the poorer portion of the 
middle class. Were he to support 
Government in anything like a 
sweeping measure of sanitary re- 
form, woe to his seat at the next 
election; and he knows it; and, 
therefore, even if he allow the 
Government to have its Central 
Board of Health, he will take good 
care, for his own sake, that the said 
Board shall not do too much, and 
that it shall not compel his constitu- 
ents to do anything at all. 

No wonder, that while the attitude 
of the House of Commons is such 
toward a matter which involves the 
lives of thousands yearly, some 
educated men should be erying that 
representative institutions are on 
their trial, and should sigh for a 
strong despotism. 

There is an answer, nevertheless, 
to such sentimentalists, and one 
hopes that people will see the answer 
for neieteae and that the infec- 
tion of Imperialism, which seems 
spreading somewhat rapidly, will be 
stopped by common sense and 
honest observation of facts. 

A despotism doubtless could carry 
out sanitary reform: but doubtless, 
also, it would not. 

A despot in the nineteenth cen- 
tury knows well how insecure his 
tenure is. I1is motto must be, ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ;’ and, therefore, the first objects 
of his rule will be, private luxury 
and a standing army; while if he 
engage in public works, for the sake 
of keeping the populace quiet, the 
will be certain not to be such as will 
embroil him with the middle classes, 
while they will win him no addi- 
tional favour with the masses, 
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utterly unaware of their necessity. 
Would the masses of Paris have 
thanked Louis Napoleon the more 
if, instead of completing the Tuil- 
eries, he had sewered the St. An- 
toine? All arguments to the con- 
trary are utterly fallacious, which 
are drawn from ancient despotisms, 
Roman, Eastern;Peruvian, or other; 
and for this simple reason, that they 
had no middle class. If they did 
work well (which is a question), it 
was just because they had no middle 
class—that class which, in a free 
State, is the very life of a nation, 
and yet which, in a despotism, is sure 
to be the root of its rottenness. 
For a despot who finds, as Louis Na- 
poleon has done, a strong middleclass 
already existing, must treat it as he 
does ; he must truckle to it, pander 
to its basest propensities, seem to 
make himself its tool, in order that 
he may make it his. For the suke 
of his own life, he niust do it; and 
were a despot to govern England 
to-morrow, we should see that the 
man who was shrewd enough to 
have climbed to that bad eminence, 
would be shrewd enough to know 
that he could scarcely commit a more 
suicidal act than, by some despotic 
measure of sanitary reform, to excite 
the ill-will of all the most covetous, 
the most stupid, and the most stub- 
born men in every town of England. 

There is another answer, too, to 
*Imperialists’ who talk of Repre- 
sentative institutions being on their 
trial, and let it be made boldly just 
now. 

It will be time to talk of repre- 
sentative institutions being good or 
bad, when the people of England are 
properly represented. 

In the first place, it does seem 
only fair that the class who suffer 
most from epidemics should have 
some little share in the appointment 
of the men on whose votes extermi- 
nation of epidemics now mainly de- 
pends. But that is too large a 
question to argue here. Let the 

overnment see to it in the coming 
session. 

Yet how much soever, or how little 
soever, the suffrage be extended in 
the direction of the working man, 
let it be extended, at least in some 
equal degree, in the direction of the 
educated man. Few bodies in Eng- 
land now express the opinions of 
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educated men, less than does the 
present House of Commons. It is 
not chosen by educated men, an 

more than it is by proletaires. It 
is not, on an average, composed of 
educated men; and the many edu- 
cated men who are in it have, for 
the most part, to keep their know- 
ledge very much to themselves, for 
fear of hurting the feelings of ‘ ten- 
pound Jack,’ or of the local attorney 
who looks after Jack’s vote. And 
therefore the House of Commons 
does not represent public opinion. 

For, to enounce with fitting clear- 
ness a great but much forgotten 
truth, To have an opinion, you must 
have an opinion. 

Strange: but true, and pregnant 
too. For, from it may be deduced 
this corollary, that nine-tenths ‘of 
what is called public opinion is no 
— at all; for onthe matters 
which come under the cognizance of 
the House of Commons (save where 
superstition, as in the case of the 
Sabbath, or the Jew Bill, or the mar- 
riage of a deceased wife’s sister, sets 
folks thinking—generally on the 
wrong side), nine people out of ten 
have no opinion at all; know nothing 
about the matter, and care less; 
wherefore, having no opinions to be 
represented, it is not important 
whether that nothing be represented 
or not. 

The wee opinion of England 
is composed of the opinions of the 
shrewd, honest, practical men in her, 
whether educated or not; and of 
such, thank God, there are millions: 
but it consists also of the opinions 
of the educated men in her; menwho 
have had leisure and opportunity 
for study; who have some chance 
of knowing the future, because they 
have examined the past; who can 
compass England with other nations, 
English creeds, laws, customs, with 
those of the rest of mankind; who 
know somewhat of humanity, human 
orogress, human existence; who 

ave been practised in the processes 
of thought; and who, from study, 
have formed definite opinions, dif- 
fering doubtless in infinite variety, 
but still, all founded upon facts, 
by something like fair and scientific 
induction. 

Till we have this class of men 
fairly represented in the House of 
Commons, there is little hope for 
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sanitary reform: when it is so re- 
presented, we shall have no reason 
to talk of representative institutions 
being on their trial. 

And it is one of the few hopeful 
features of the present time, that an 
attempt is at last being made to 
secure for educated men of all pro- 
fessions a fair territorial representa- 
tion. A memorial to the Government 
has been presented, appended to 
which, in very great numbers, are 
the names of men of note, of allranks, 
all shades in politics and religion, all 
professions, legal, clerical, military, 
medical, and literary. A list of 
names representing so much intel- 
lect, so much learning, so much ac- 
knowledged moderation, so much 
good work already done and ac- 
knowledged by the country, has 
never, perhaps, been collected for 
any political purpose; and if their 
scheme (the details of which are not 
yet made public) should in anywise 
succeed, it will do more for the 
prospects of sanitary reform than 
any forward movement of the last 
quarter of a century. 

For if sanitary reform, or perhaps 
any really progressive measure, is to 
be carried out henceforth, we must 
go back to something like the old 
principle of the English constitu- 
tion, by which intellect, as such, 
had its proper share in the public 
councils. uring those middle 
ages when all the intellect and learn- 
ing was practically possest by the 
clergy, they constituted a separate 
estate of the realm. This was the 
old plan—the best which could be 
then devised. After learning be- 
came common to the laity, the edu- 
cated classes were represented more 
and more only by such clever 
young men as could be thrust into 

arliament by the private patronage 
of the aristocracy. Since the last 
Reform Bill, even that supply of 
talent has been cut off, and the con- 
sequence has been, the steady de- 
terioration of our House of Com- 
mons toward such a level of medi- 
ocrity as shall satisfy the ignorance 
of the practically electing majority, 
namely, the tail of the middle class ; 
men who are apt to possess all the 
failings with few of the virtues of 
those above them and below them; 
who have no more intellectual 
training than the simple working 
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man, and far less than the average 
shopman, and who yet lose, under 
the influence of a small compe- 
tence, that practical training which 
gives to the working man, made 
strong by wholesome necessity, 
chivalry, endurance, courage, and 
self-restraint ; whose business mora- 
lity is made up of the lowest and 
narrowest maxims of the commer- 
cial world, unbalanced by that 
oy spirit, that political know- 
edge, that practical energy, that 
respect for the good opinion of his 
fellows, which elevate the large 
employer. On the hustings, of 
course, this description of the 
average free and independent 
elector would be called a calumny ; 
and yet where is the member of 
Parliament who will not, in his 
study, assent to its truth, and con- 
fess, that of all men whom he meets, 
those who least command his 
respect are those among his con- 
stituents to secure whom he takes 
most trouble; unless, indeed, it be 
the pettifoggers who manage his 
election for him ? 

Whether this is the class to 
whose public opinion the health and 
lives of the masses are to be en- 
trusted, is a question which should 
be settled as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile let every man who 
would awake to the importance of 
sanitary questions, do his best to 
teach and preach, in season and out 
of season, and to instruct, as far as 
he can, that public opinion which is 
as yet but public ignorance. Let 
him throw, for instance, what weight 
he has into the ‘ National Association 
for the Advancement of Social 
Science.’ In it he will learn, as well 
as teach, not only on sanitary 
reforms, but upon those cognate 
questions which must be considered 
with it, if it is ever to be carried out. 

Indeed, this new ‘ National Asso- 
ciation’ which has just met at Bir- 
mingham, seems the most hopeful 
and practical move yet made by the 
sanitarists. It may be laughed at 
somewhat at first, as the British 
Association was; but the world 
will find after a while that, like the 
British Association, it can do great 
things towards moulding public 
opinion, and compel men to con- 
sider certain subjects, simply by 
accustoming people to hear them 
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mentioned. The Association will 
not have existed in vain, if it only re- 
moves that dull fear and suspicion 
with which Englishmen are apt to 
regard a new subject, simply because 
it isnew. But the Association will 
do far more than that. It has 
wisely not confined itself to any one 
branch of social science, but taken 
the subject in all its complexity. 
To do otherwise, would have been 
to cripple itself. It would have 
shut out many subjects—Law Re- 
form, for instance—which are neces- 
sary adjuncts to any sanitary scheme; 
while it would have shut out that 
very large class of benevolent people 
who have as yet been devoting 
their energies to prisons, work- 
houses, and schools. Such will 
now have an opportunity of learn- 
ing that they have been treating 
the symptoms of social disease, 
rather than the disease itself. 
They will see that vice is rather 
the effect than the cause of physical 
misery, and that the surest mode of 
attacking it, is to improve the simple 
physical conditions of the lower 
classes; to abolish foul air, fouled 
water, foul lodging, and overcrowded 
dwellings, in which morality is diffi- 
cult and common decency is impos- 
sible. They will not give up— 
Heaven forbid that they should 
give up—their special good works: 
but they will surely throw the 
weight of their names, their talents, 
their earnestness, into the great cen- 
tral object of preserving human life, 
as soon as they shall have recognised 
that prevention is better than cure ; 
and that the simple and one method 
of prevention is, to give the working 
man his rights. Water, air, light. 
A right to these three at least he 
has. In demanding them, he de- 
mands no more than God gives 
freely to the wild beast of the 
forest. ‘Till society has given him 
them, it does him an injustice in 
demanding of him that he should be 
a useful member of society. If he 
is expected to be a man, let him at 
least be put on a level with the 
brutes. When the benevolent of 
the land (and they may be numbered 
by tens of thousands) shall once 
have learnt this plain and yet awful 
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truth, a vast upward step will have 
been gained. Because this new 
Association will teach it them, dur- 
ing the next ten or twenty years, 
may God’s blessing be on it, and on 
the noble old man who presides over 
it. Often already has he deserved 
well of his country, but never better 
than now, when he has lent his 
great name and great genius to the 
object of preserving human life from 
wholesale destruction by unneces- 
sary poison. 

And meanwhile let the sanitary 
reformer work and wait. ‘Go not 
after the world,’ said a wise man, 
‘ for if thou stand still long enough, 
the world will come round to thee.’ 
And to sanitary reform the world 
will come round at last. Grumbling, 
scofing, cursing its benefactors, 
boasting at last that it discovered 
for itself the very truths which it 
tried to silence, as usual, it will 
come, and be glad at last to accept 
from them the one sibylline leaf, at 
the same price at which it might 
have had the whole. The Sanitary 
reformer must make up his mind to 
see no fruit of his labours, much less 
thanks or reward. He must die in 
faith, as St. Paul says all true 
men die, ‘not having received the 
promises ;> worn out, perhaps, by 
ill-paid and unappreciated labour, 
as that truest-hearted and most un- 
selfish of men,Charles Robert Walsh, 
died but two years ago. But his 
works will follow him—not, as the 
preachers tell him, to heaven—for of 
what use would they be there, to him 
or to mankind P—but here on earth, 
where he set them, that they might 
go on in his path, after his example, 
and prosper and triumph long years 
after he is dead, when his memory 
shall be blessed by generations not 
merely ‘ yet unborn,’ but who never 
would have been born at all, had he 
not inculeated into their unwilling 
fathers even the simplest laws of 
physical health, decency, life—laws 
which the wild cat of the wood, 
burying its own excrement apart 
from its lair, has learnt by the light 
of nature; but which neither nature 
nor God himself can as yet teach 
to a selfish, perverse, and hypo- 
critical generation. 

C.K. 





